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Abstract: The distinctive red-black burnished pottery known as Early Transcaucasian 
(ETC) ware is found from the Caucasus to the Southern Levant during the Early 
Bronze Age. Despite its appellation, however, Western archaeologists have usu- 
ally studied ETC pottery and settlements outside of its Southern Caucasian heart- 
land, biasing our understanding of this phenomenon. The 2006 season of the 
Naxcıvan Archaeological Project (NAP) sought to redress this by initiating a sur- 
vey and excavation project in Sorur Rayon, the site of the largest irrigable plain 
in Naxcıvan and a major route through the Dərəlyəz mountains. We were able to 
identify a variety of sites (including fortresses, tepes, cemeteries and the stone 
foundations of Medieval villages) and off-site sherd and lithic scatters in our 
extensive survey. NAP also conducted deep-soundings at two ETC sites, Kültəpə 
2 and Maxta 1, in order to establish ceramic and radiocarbon chronologies of this 
period and retrieve archaeobiological data related to subsistence practices at these 
sites. The combination of material from the survey and the soundings provides a 
new chronology for the period; allows us to address questions about the role of 
agriculture and pastoralism in the Caucasus; and encourages us to consider 
hypotheses about the nature of complexity, heterarchy and communalism in the 
EBA. 
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! As much as possible, we have used the modern Azerbaijani alphabet to record place- 
names and have not transliterated these into Turkish or used English transliterations of the 
Cyrillic forms of these names. The one exception to this is the Araxes, where we use the 
English version. 
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Introduction 


In 2006, the Naxcıvan Archaeological Project, a joint Azerbaijani-American 
archaeological team began a campaign of surveys and excavations in 
Naxçıvan, Azerbaijan that seeks to investigate the interplay between 
nomads, sedentary societies, and political power in southern Caucasia over 
the last 10,000 years. Naxgıvan’s position on the north-eastern frontier of 
Greater Mesopotamia makes it an ideal place to study secondary and ter- 
tiary state formation and the interaction of steppe/nomadic societies, indig- 
enous village societies and external empires. The first season of archaeo- 
logical work was conducted between July 11" and August 8", 20067. This 
campaign sought to lay the groundwork for a long-term collaborative pro- 
ject and had two objectives: 1) to initiate an archaeological survey of the 
Arpaçay river system in Şərur Rayon, the site of the largest irrigable plain 
in Naxçıvan and a mafor route through the Dərəlyəz mountains, and 2) to 
excavate deep-soundings at tvvo Kura-Araxes (ca. 3500-2300 BC) sites in 
Naxçıvan, Kültəpə 2 and Maxta, in order to establish ceramic and radiocar- 
bon chronologies (Pl. 1). The combination of material from the survey and 
the soundings provides a nevv chronology for the period in Naxçıvan: 
allovvs us to address questions about the role of agriculture and pastoralism 
in the Caucasus: and encourages us to consider hypotheses about the nature 
of complexity, heterarchy and communalism in the EBA. 


Geography of Naçıvan 


Naxçıvan Autonomous Republic is an exclave of Azerbaifan comprising 
5500 km?, the territory of vvhich lies completely outside of the area of the 


2 The participants of the first season vvere: Dr. Səfər Aşurov (Director, Azerbaifan 
National Academy of Sciences Baku), Dr. Vəli Baxşəliyev (Director, Azerbaifan National 
Academy of Sciences, Naxçıvan), Dr. Lauren Ristvet (Director, University of Pennsylvania), 
Dr. Stephen Rapp (Historian, Georgia State University), Mr. Fuad Huseynov (Archaeo- 
logist, National Academy of Sciences, Baku), and Mr. Elvin Əliyev (Archaeologist, 
National Academy of Sciences, Baku). VVe thank the Azerbaifan National Academy of 
Science for their cooperation and logistical support and all of our friends in Naxçıvan. A 
Georgia State University Research Initiation Grant provided the funding for the field sea- 
son, a grant from the Georgia State University Copen Fund paid for the radiocarbon deter- 
minations processed at the University Georgia, and NSF grant BCS-0836388 provided the 
funding for the Arizona radiocarbon determinations. 
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rest of Azerbaijan. The Zəngəzur and Dərəlyəz mountains form Naxçıvan”s 
eastern and northern borders vvith Armenia, vvhile the Araxes river, one of 
the tvvo mafor rivers in the Southern Caucasus, delimits Naxçıvan”s southern 
and vvestern borders vvith Iran and Turkey. Naxçıvan is geologically hetero- 
geneous, comprising a portion of the northernmost part of the Iranian 
median mass (Moores et al. 1997: 62-3). The eastern part of Naxçıvan is 
the most mountainous, vvith several peaks vvith elevations above 3500m 
(Qapıcıq mountain near Ordubad is the highest peak vvith an elevation of 
3906 m.a.s.l.). In the west, the mountains are lower, with elevations not 
higher than 2100m. Metal sources, including silver, copper, gold and salt 
are abundant in the exclave (Azizbekov 1973). Naxçıvan”s salt reserves are 
particular important, and have been exploited since at least the Eneolithic 
(Marro, Bakhshaliyev and Ashurov 2009). 

Naxçıvan belongs to the Araxes river basin, fed by more than 400 wadis 
of various sizes that flow through the territory. Besides the Araxes, the 
most important rivers in Naxçıvan are the Arpaçay and the Naxçıvançay in 
the western and central parts of the exclave, which give rise to the largest 
irrigable areas. In the mountainous east, a dense net of smaller streams 
forms from numerous springs and snow-melt. In terms of climate, Naxçıvan 
is characterized by cold winters and mild to hot summers, ranging between 
middle latitude desert and middle latitude steppe in the lower western part 
and cold semi-desert to mountainous tundra climate in the eastern moun- 
tains. The great geographical diversity in Naxçıvan means that the fauna 
and flora are the most diverse in Azerbaijan, due to the myriad micro- 
climates produced by the sudden changes in elevation. Average annual 
precipitation in Naxçıvan is between 200 and 800 mm, with the plains 
along the Araxes generally received 200-300 mm and mountainous areas 
receiving from 500-800 mm. Most of that precipitation falls during the 
spring or as winter snow; precipitation is almost entirely absent during 
July, August and September (Guliyev 2003: 24-30). 

Agriculture in Naxçıvan today requires irrigation, due to both the quan- 
tity and timing of the precipitation. Despite the diverse and important 
ground-water resources and large number of rivers, agriculture is not prac- 
ticable in much of the area due to steep inclines and weak soil develop- 
ment. The most important agricultural area today is the Şərur plain, formed 
by the Arpaçay river in western Naxçıvan, where 41,200 hectares of land 
can be cultivated (Kashkai & Aliev 1945). 
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History of Archaeological Research 


Despite the fact that Azerbaijan is the largest country in the South Caucasus 
and that archaeological research has been going on in Azerbaijan and in 
Naxçıvan since the late 19" century, it is archaeologically one of the least- 
documented areas in the Middle East. The number and intensity of excava- 
tions in Azerbaijan during the last century have never matched those in 
neighboring countries or republics (Knauss 2005; Schachner 2001; Smith 
& Lindsay 2006; Kushnareva 1997: fig. 1, fig. 18, and fig. 33). In the 
United States and Western Europe, the dearth of accessible publications on 
Azerbaijani archaeology has meant that archaeology in Azerbaijan is often 
left out of accounts of Near Eastern Archaeology (Schachner 2001), and 
even Caucasian Archaeology (Smith 2005: 233). 

Nonetheless, Russian archaeologists first became interested in the 
archaeological history of this region in the late 19" century (Nikitin 1882), 
sponsoring the first excavations in 1896 (Spitsyn 1909). More extensive 
excavation did not begin until the Soviet period, when Azerbaijani archaeo- 
logists excavated soundings at a number of Eneolithic, Bronze Age and 
Iron Age sites, and conducted extensive excavations from 1951-1964 at 
Kültəpə 1 (Abibullaev 1982) and 1962-1989 at Kültəpə 2 (Aliev 1991). 
After a lull in excavations in the 1980s, a nevv campaign of excavations in 
Naxçıvan vvas launched at the Early Bronze Age settlement Maxta 1 
(Ashurov 1988), the Early Bronze Age cemetery Qarabulaq (Aşurov 2002, 
Aşurov 2003), the Tron Age fortress Oğlanqala (Bakhshaliev 1994), and 
the Early Iron Age settlement and cemetery at Kolanı from 1986-1989. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union, the subsequent outbreak of hostilities in 
the Caucasus, and the blockade of Naxçıvan during much of the 1990s put 
an end to many of these excavations, although work continued at the Iron 
Age cemeteries of Sarıdərə, Haqqıxlıq and Muncuqlutəpə from 1990-1994 
(Baxşəliyev 2002; Aslanov & Kashkai 1991). While the 1990s and 2000s 
saw the emergence of several joint excavations in the Caucasus — in 
Daghestan (Gadzhiev et al. 1995, 1997), Georgia (Knauss 2001), and 
Armenia (Badaljan et al. 1993; Badaljan et al. 1992; Badaljan et al. 1994; 
Badaljan, Kohl, & Kroll 1997; Avetisyan, Badalyan, and Smith 2000; 
Badaljan et al. 2004; Biscione, Hmayakyan, & Parmegiani 2002; Smith et 
al. 2004), Azerbaijan was mostly left out of this trend, with the exception 
of the BTC salvage project and a limited archaeological survey of Naxgıvan 
(Belli & Baxsaliyev 2001; Belli & Sevin 1999). The last few years have 
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seen an increase in archaeological activity in the exclave. In 2001-2002, 
the National Academy of Sciences undertook a series of excavations in 
Naxçıvan, under the supervision of Səfər Aşurov (Aliyev 2002; Aşurov 
2003), while 2006 saw the foundation of the present project, the initiation 
of excavations at Ovçulartaposi by Catherine Marro and Səfər Aşurov and 
the beginning of a survey of Naxçıvan led by Vəli Baxşəliyev. 


Survey 


In July-August 2006, we joined Vəli Baxshaliyev’s extensive survey of 
Naxicivan, in order to conduct a survey in Şərur Rayon, one of six admin- 
istrative districts of the exclave. The lack of published survey data for 
Naxcivan encouraged us to conduct an extensive survey of this rayon that 
will provide a framework for later, more intensive walking surveys of the 
northern uplands, eastern steppe and the irrigated Arpaçay valley. We were 
able to identify a variety of sites (including fortresses, low mounded set- 
tlements, cemeteries and the stone foundations of Medieval villages) and 
off-site sherd and lithic scatters in our extensive survey and visited 46 sites 
and non-site features ranging in age from the Eneolithic to the Medieval 
period. This extensive survey provided essential new information about the 
archaeological resources of Naxçıvan. 

The 2006 season focused on surveying three rivers, the Arpaçay, the 
major tributary of the Araxes river in Şərur, the Kabaxlycay, and the 
Asnıgay (Pl. 1). This focus on wadis allowed us survey a range of site and 
non-site areas in both the lowlands and the highlands. We visited and col- 
lected material from all previously identified sites along the Arpagay, 
investigated sites visible on CORONA imagery, and used local informants 
to locate other sites, including the new fortress of Qızqala II (2). We also 
uncovered several sherd and lithic scatters when walking between known 
sites, particularly in the Dərəlyəz foothills (site 3), although we also identi- 
fied such smaller sites in the Arpaçay valley (site 47). Further seasons of 
survey will focus on intensive walking surveys in the Şərur Plain, steppe 
and Dərəlyəz uplands to compare settlement in these three ecological zones 
and analyze how pastoral-sedentary interaction constrained unique pro- 
cesses of state development, imperialism and collapse in Naxçıvan. 

The varied topography of Şərur has produced differential site preserva- 
tion in the highlands, desert and irrigated lowlands. Previous study in 
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Armenia has assumed that Soviet-period irrigation and construction essen- 
tially destroyed all sites located in the lowlands and have as a result focused 
on surveying the highlands, the inaccessibility of which allowed for better 
site preservation (Alcock et al. 2006; Avetisyan, Badalyan, & Smith 2000; 
Badalyan, Smith, & Avetisyan 2003). Although sites in the Şərur plain are 
under threat from irrigation, construction and development, and it is easy 
to document their partial or complete destruction, we were still able to 
identify various archaeological landscapes here. The Middle Iron Age 
landscape preserved in the northern half of the Sorur plains, and the clas- 
sical landscape located along the Kabaxlyçay are probably the best exam- 
ples of complex, well-preserved archaeological landscapes in the survey 
area. The problems of destruction, however, are still severe. More than half 
the original extent of EBA site Asağı Daşarx (38) and the LBA site Şortəpə 
(32) have been bulldozed, while Medieval monuments including the ham- 
mam at Yeyce (37) have also been damaged in the recent past. Analysis of 
CORONA satellite imagery dating to the 1960s, prior to the completion of 
the Araxes River Dam on the Iranian-Nax¢ivani border, the Arpaçay dam and 
the concomitant increase in irrigation in this area, allowed us to recognize 
sites which have been substantially damaged and nearly entirely eradicated 
in the last thirty years (Pl. 2). The high resolution (<2m), low cost, exten- 
sive coverage and age of CORONA imagery make them ideal documents 
of threatened (and sometimes lost) landscapes across the Middle East and 
Caucasus (Ur 2003; Casana 2007; Challis 2007; Challis et al. 2002-2004; 
Kennedy 1998). 

Archaeological sites explored during these surveys were divided into 
quadrants, corresponding to natural topographic features, which were col- 
lected separately. The perimeter of each of these collection areas was 
recorded using a hand-held GPS receiver and immediately entered into the 
NAP GIS. The archaeological material collected during survey is now held 
at the Naxçıvan museum, and awaits final analysis. 

The earliest period we recognized in survey was the Eneolithic/Chalco- 
lithic (Pl. 3a). The one known Mousterian site in Naxcıvan, Kazma Cave 
(Dzhafarov 1992), could not be visited, due to the poor condition of the 
roads in the steppe. It is possible that some of the Eneolithic sites identified 
in the survey may also have Neolithic material. Neolithic pottery is poorly 
known in Naxgıvan, where no sites of this period have been excavated. 
K. Kushnareva has suggested that the lowest levels of Kültəpə 1, the type- 
site for the Eneolithic period in Naxçıvan, actually date to the late Neolithic 
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based on parallels with material from Hajji Firuz (Kushnareva 1997: 30). 
Defining the transition between the Eneolithic and Neolithic within the 
Southern Caucasus is difficult due to the paucity of radiocarbon dates and 
horizontal excavations (Smith 2005: 251), but a recent analysis of material 
from excavations in Georgia and Eastern Turkey places it in the first half 
of the fifth millennium BC (Kiguradze and Sagona 2003; Chataigner 
1995). Only three Eneolithic sites were documented in Sorur, the well- 
known site of Ovculartapasi (27) (now under excavation by Vəli Baxşəliyev, 
Catherine Marro and Səfər Aşurov, Bakhshaliyev et al. 2009), the unexca- 
vated site of Xalaç, vvhere there are remains of a lovv Eneolithic site next 
to a marble quarry (36), and a scatter of Eneolithic sherds in the Dərəlyəz 
foothills near the fortress Qızqala (3). The range of settlement forms indi- 
cates the variability of Eneolithic subsistence patterns. 

During the Kura-Araxes period, settlement expanded to include a 
range of sites, including one cemetery (31) in the steppe and seven set- 
tlement sites (Pl. 3b, 4). Kushnareva has hypothesized that the Kura- 
Araxes period savv an expansion of settlement from the lovvlands into the 
highlands (Kushnareva 1997). The Şərur survey material does not sup- 
port this hypothesis, as no Kura-Araxes sites vvere located in hilly or 
mountainous regions (Smith 2005), vvhile sherd scatter in the Dərəlyəz 
mountains near Qızqala attests to Eneolithic use of the mountains. İt is 
possible that there is a gap of settlement in Naxçıvan follovving the Kura- 
Araxes period. The Middle Bronze Age does not appear to begin until 
vvell after the start of the second millennium BC, vvhile the Kura-Araxes 
period ends sometime betvveen 2400-2000 BC. Three mortuary sites 
vvere recognized in the MBA period, along vvith tvvo settlement sites, and 
the earliest fortress, Qızqala (PI. 5a). The number and variety of MBA 
settlements in Naxçıvan contrast vvith the situation in the Caucasus as a 
whole, when this is seen as a period of pastoralism with little urban 
expression. Middle Bronze A ge settlement at Kültəpə 2 has been under- 
stood as the first complex polity in the Caucasus (Aliyev 2002): simi- 
larly, the fortress of Qızqala might represent the first mafor fortress in 
this region. The remains of both Kültəpə 2 and Qızqala are particularly 
interesting in light of ongoing vvork in neighboring Armenia, vvhere sim- 
ilar fortress sites — and complexity itself — date to the Late Bronze Age 
(Smith 2005: 264). Excavations in Naxçıvan might help to bridge the 
gap betvveen the Kura-Araxes period villages and the rise of indigenous, 
martial states in the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age. 
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In the LBA-EIA, the focus of settlement moved from the Arpagay to the 
Asnıgay in the East, probably as a result of the importance of Sahtahtı (41), 
which may have replaced Kültəpə 2 as the largest settlement in western 
Naxçıvan (Pl. 5b). Material collected by villagers at Qarabağlar from a 
range of sites in the vicinity testify that there are a number of LBA and 
EIA sites located just beyond the boundaries of our survey area. Three 
large mound sites, one (41) with an associated cemetery, and one fortress 
site date to this period. The archaeology of settlement sites of this period 
is poorly known, but the mortuary evidence is much richer, due to excava- 
tions at the cemeteries of Sahtaxti, Kizil Vank (now Qizilburun) and else- 
where (Bakhshaliev 1997: 111). 

The number of sites increased during the Middle Iron Age, as a series 
of fortresses were built in the Dərəlyəz foothills, on both sides of the 
Arpaçay (Pl. 6a). Indeed, the construction of these fortresses (P1.7) and of 
adjacent cemeteries created a new signature landscape. The largest of these 
fortress sites is Oğlanqala (8), located at the northern edge of the Şərur 
plain, on Qaratəpə mountain. Excavations at this fortress in 1988-1989 
uncovered four construction phases belonging to the Iron Age, spanning 
the 9-5" centuries (Bakhshaliev 1994). Some of the pottery may have 
been Urartian imports, but other pottery seems to have been local. In 2008, 
V. Baxşəliyev, L. Ristvet, and S. Aşurov reopened excavations at this site. 
Following a dip in site numbers in the Late Iron Age (PI. 6b), they increased 
again during the Classical period (Pl. 8a). Some of the fortress sites may 
have remained in use, but the focus of settlement shifted to a series of vil- 
lages on natural mounds built along the Kabaxlyçay, a river that had seen 
little or no earlier use. Survey uncovered a dense Classical period land- 
scape of mounds, cemeteries and irrigation canals. Most sites probably 
date to the Parthian/Sassanian period, although more work on the pottery 
is necessary. In fact, this network of single-period sites on the Kabaxlycay 
represents an important signature landscape. 

A significant transformation in the settlement pattern occurred during 
the following Medieval period (500-1700 AD), when the region saw a 
marked proliferation of settlement, with 23 inhabited sites — nearly twice 
as many as during the previous period — spread throughout the survey 
area (Pl. 8b). The majority of the increase in settlement probably dates 
from the 11-12 century, when the city of Naxçıvan was the capital of the 
Ildegizid state which included most of the Southern Caucasus and Iranian 
Azerbaijan. Many of the monuments still visible in the cities of Naxçıvan 
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(outside of the survey area) and Qarabağlar date to this period. Medieval 
sites include cemeteries, settlements on previous tells, reoccupations of 
fortresses and newly-founded villages and towns. Several villages were 
established in the highlands for the first time, at such sites as Axura (9) and 
Iringoy (15). Stone foundations, and in some cases stone or mudbrick walls 
of the houses of many of these settlements are still standing (Pl. 9). Often 
sites consisted almost entirely of architectural remains, with extremely lim- 
ited ceramic finds. The Kabaxlycay was once again a center of settlement, 
with an increase in the number of sites along this tributary. Sites ranged in 
size from Qarabaglar at 137 ha to scatters of Medieval sherds, perhaps 
representing pastoral camps. This period may see the first establishment of 
a true settlement hierarchy in Western Naxcıvan, although it is important to 
note that the entire area probably served as the hinterland for Naxgıvan city. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the survey of Naxçıvan was the 
incredible diversity of archaeological sites. Surveys in other regions of the 
Southern Caucasus have recognized no true mound sites or tepes, while 
such site morphology is common in Iranian Azerbaijan to the south. In this 
respect, Naxgıvan more closely resembles its Southern Caucasian neigh- 
bors. Although we did recognize multi-period mounded sites, like Kültəpə 
2, many of the surveyed sites recorded as mounds are single-period settle- 
ments built on low natural hills. Similarly, the small survey also suggests 
that the settlement dynamics of Naxçıvan, although roughly similar to 
those of both Iranian Azerbaijan and Armenia, differ in particulars. Most 
importantly, this area seems to be a center of MBA settlement; it is one of 
the only places in the Caucasus where the MBA is defined by large settle- 
ment sites rather than merely rich cemeteries. The excavations at Kültəpə 
2 indicate that at least 10 ha of this site were fortified, with a number of 
public buildings contained within this fortification wall. Similarly, the survey 
evidence from Qizqala, where MBA pottery formed the largest part of the 
assemblage, suggests that at least some of the fortresses in Naxcıvan date 
to this period. Beginning in the MBA and throughout the Iron Age, fortress 
sites and cemetery sites (kurgans) co-occur, forming a complex landscape 
that also includes large fortification walls and some low mounded settle- 
ments. 

Additionally, survey indicates that archaeological material survives across 
this region, despite high levels of destruction, even in the intensively used 
floodplains of the exclave’s rivers. The survey of the Kabaxlycay and the 
analysis of CORONA of the Şərur Plain are both particularly important in 
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this respect. Unlike the floodplains of the Araxes and Arpagay, which were 
intensively settled and modified by hydroelectric projects during the Soviet 
period, the flood-plain of the Kabaxlycay preserves a varied archaeological 
landscape, particularly for the later Classical and Medieval periods. 
CORONA imagery documents probable settlement sites in this floodplain, 
many of which will be the focus of later seasons of survey. The availability 
of even higher resolution Quickbird imagery for much of this region and 
planned campaigns of geomorphological research (to be carried out by 
Kathleen Nicoll, University of Utah) may help us locate further nomadic 
settlements in the deserts as well as other cemetery sites. 


Kültəpə 2 


Kültəpə 2 is a mound site located approximately 10 km north of 
Naxçivan city, between the modern villages of Didivar and Kültəpə. It lies 
between two perennial rivers, the Naxcıvangay and the Cahrigay and is 
situated on a natural rise 965 m.a.s.l. (Pl. 10). The ancient salt mines of 
Duzdag, which were worked beginning in the Eneolithic period, are located 
5-6 kilometers west of the settlement, and must have been an important 
part of the local economy. The Naxçıvançay has eroded a substantial 
amount of the eastern side of this mound, revealing several natural sections 
of cultural material. The modern site is approximately 10 ha in extent 
today and was occupied during the Early and Middle Bronze Age (EBA 
and MBA). Survey and excavation suggest that the MBA occupation 
extended over nearly the entire area of the mound, while the ETC/Kura- 
Araxes town may have been about 5 hectares in area, making this one of 
the largest sites in Naxcivan during both the second and third millennia BC. 
The first soundings at Kültəpə 2 were made in 1962 by Osman Abibullaev as 
part of the work done at the nearby Eneolithic and Early Bronze Age site, 
Kültəpə 1 (Abibullaev 1982: 19). From 1962 until 1989, Vəli Əliyev exca- 
vated both second and third millennium levels of this site (Aliev 1978, 
Aliev 1972, Aliev 1980). 

Excavation of MBA levels at Kültəpə 2 reveal evidence of social strati- 
fication. A stone fortification wall with regular towers was built during the 
MBA, dividing the site into two. It probably enclosed an official area. 
Multi-roomed houses lined straight, planned streets, while a temple complete 
with a stone idol stood within the citadel. Workshops — including pottery 
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kilns and metal-working establishments — and smaller houses were located 
outside the walls of the citadel (Bahşaliyev 1997: 105-6; Aliev 1991). 

In contrast, the EBA excavations revealed a more egalitarian society. 
Aliyev and his team uncovered a series of domestic neighborhoods in an 
approximately 200m? excavation, which exposed layers from immediately 
before the MBA levels to virgin soil (a depth of 7m). Up until the final 
level, these neighborhoods consisted of round houses within these neigh- 
borhoods were made of pisé and mudbrick with either round or rectangular 
annexes (Pl. 11). During the last phase, rectangular houses replaced the 
earlier round houses. Nearly all the houses at Kültəpə 2 contained both 
square hearths and horseshoe-shaped anthropomorphic, ceremonial, andi- 
rons — perhaps attesting to a widespread domestic cult (Bahşaliyev 1997: 
98). Two artisanal areas were found among the houses in this area: a large 
potter’s kiln and a metal workshop (Courcier 2007; Makhmudov, Munchaev, 
and Narimanov 1968). 

In 2006, the Naxgıvan Archaeological Project revisited the site of 
Kültəpə 2. Although excavations from the late ‘60s-‘80s had exposed an 
enormous horizontal area of both MBA and EBA date, it had been impos- 
sible to collect and process radiocarbon dates to establish an absolute chro- 
nology for the pottery sequence. In order to retrieve a series of radiocarbon 
dates, we spent 10 days excavating a 1.5X1.5m sounding of the section 
adjacent to the earlier Kura-Araxes excavation. We began this sounding at 
the final MBA level, which had been reached during excavation in the 
1970s and finished when we hit sterile soil, at a depth of 7m. 

We identified 44 occupation levels, generally consisting of floors, 
hearths and fire-pits, with little built architecture (Pl. 12). Only two levels 
included rounded pisé walls, presumably belonging to Kura-Araxes round 
houses. The ceramics from all 44 occupation levels were made of the red- 
black burnished ware which is characteristic of Kura-Araxes pottery. Very 
little decorated pottery was discovered from the entire excavation; small 
quantities of incised pottery were found near the top of the sequence. Gen- 
erally the ceramics were extremely conservative; very few forms were 
found and there appeared to be little change in manufacturing technique, 
shape or ware throughout the entire sequence. Small open forms, probably 
cups, dominated the assemblage. These contrast with the most common 
forms from the preceding Eneolithic period, coarse bowls, cooking pots, 
and storage jars. 
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The first feature we uncovered at Kültopo 2 was a fire-pit (feature 1, lot 
3) with a 60cm diameter in the southwest corner of the sounding, found 
27cm below the surface. An AMS radiocarbon sample (UGAMS 02066) 
taken from charcoal found on the floor next to this fire installation pro- 
vides a calibrated date of 2561-2346 BC at two standard deviations, with 
the most likely dates falling between 2492 and 2396 BC (table 1). This 
suggests that the end of the ETC sequence at Kültopo 2 was sometime after 
2500 BC, and that at least at this site, the Kura-Araxes period did not last 
much longer. Pottery associated with this radiocarbon date (Pl. 13) has 
parallels in the later levels at Yanik-Tepe (Sagona 1984) and Kültopo 1 
(Abramova 1982). 

Below the fire-pit lay a series of floors (from 35-98cm below the surface). 
At 98 cm down, we collected more charcoal lying on floor 7. A radiocarbon 
date (UGAMS 02067) obtained from a large piece of charcoal found in a 
firepit provides a calibrated date of 2901-2701 BC at two standard devia- 
tions (table 1). As this is slightly older than we might expect, the date may 
represent old wood. One of the floors beneath floor 7, floor 9, contained a 
cache of 12 astragali, perhaps gaming pieces. 

Floor 11, a white plastered surface, located at 152 cm below the sur- 
face, was covered with broken Kura-Araxes pottery. Wood charcoal 
found on this surface provided a radiocarbon sample (UGAMS 02068) 
with a calibrated date falling between 2632 and 2488 BC (table 1). The 
associated pottery (Pl. 14) finds clear parallels at Geoy Tepe (Burton- 
Brown 1951). 

Below 11, we encountered a number of surfaces from 152-400cm below 
the surface, many of which contained assemblages indicating that they 
were living floors. At 170 cm below the surface lay floor 13, a surface with 
a fire-pit, two associated post-holes and an assemblage of smashed pottery. 
At 226 cm from the top, floor 14 contained a large mortar, with a smaller 
pestle lying beside it. Two more post-holes were also articulated on this 
surface. Hearths were also found in 21 and 28, which also contained rich 
deposits of pottery associated with these features. Charcoal from the hearth 
in 21 was sampled for radiocarbon analysis (AA85516), providing a date 
of 2872-2639 BC at two standard deviations. Charcoal from a concentra- 
tion near hearth 28 yielded a radiocarbon determination (AA85519) of 
2914-2779 BC at two standard deviations. 

A burnt floor, with a circular stone feature was found in 29. Beneath 29, 
30-34 had thick ashy deposits, alternating with thinner white laminations. 
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They all contained large numbers of animal bones, suggesting that this 
served as a dumping area, perhaps just outside the boundary of a number 
of houses. 

Level 33 contained the first built architecture in this sounding (PI. 15). 
Two circular walls, W-A and W-B divided the trench into three areas. 
Bricks of W-A are rectilinear, 45X20cm with about 3 cm of mortar between 
them. W-B’s individual bricks are not recognizable but the wall is 30cm 
thick. Level 34 represented part of another circular house. 

Below 34, lay six surfaces without built architecture. Floor 37 contained 
a hearth, while a quern rested on floor 38 and sherds that may have 
belonged to a large hearth were found in the southwest corner of the trench. 
Wood charcoal from floor 37 (AA85518) provided a radiocarbon determi- 
nation for 3335-3093 BC at two standard deviations (Table 1). A stone 
wall was built atop floor 41. It was not retrieved in the trench, but was 
visible in the western section as well as the surface outside of the excava- 
tion. This floor contained a circular built hearth, 30 cm in diameter with 
4.5cm wide ceramic sides. Inside this hearth lay a horn. Below this level, 
another circular built hearth was found lying on floor 42, which was care- 
fully plastered, and was also probably associated with the stone wall. Car- 
bonized seeds, taken from an ashy deposit in front of the lot 42 hearth, 
formed another radiocarbon sample (UGAMS 02069), which yielded a 
calibrated date falling between 3335-3093 BC at two standard deviations 
(Table 1). Associated pottery (Pl. 16) has clearest parallels at Kültəpə 1 
(Abibullaev 1982). Two other occupation surfaces lay below this one, both 
characterized by ashy deposits. 

The earliest Kura-Araxes levels at Kültəpə 2 are therefore dated to the 
mid-late fourth millennium BC. This date is very similar to the dates 
retrieved for the period VA occupation at Sos Höyük as well as the earliest 
dates for the EBA occupation at Gegharot, Armenia. The growing evidence 
for fourth millennium dates for Kura-Araxes levels within the Caucasus 
makes it unlikely that Kura-Araxes emerged in Eastern Anatolia and only 
later (i.e. in the third millennium BC) diffused into the Southern Caucasus 
(Smith 2005: 257; Kiguradze and Sagona 2003; Palumbi 2003). These 
data support instead Abibullaev’s earlier hypothesis that the Kura Araxes 
emerged out of local Caucasian traditions, from earlier Eneolithic societies. 
At the same time, it seems likely that the original core of this phenomenon 
may well have included parts of Eastern Anatolia as well as the Southern 
Caucasus. 
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Maxta 1 


Maxta 1 is a low, mound located 5 km northwest of Şərur city, near the 
modern village of Maxta, in the Şərur Plain (Pl. 17). It lies 3km northeast 
of the Araxes river at an elevation of 830m a.s.l. The preserved area of the 
modern site is .78 ha in extent and approximately four meters high, although 
the site has been severely damaged by irrigation and field-leveling. Surface 
collection and soundings indicate that this small mound was only occupied 
during the Early Bronze Age. North of the mounded area, ploughing has 
revealed some evidence of EBA pottery 200m beyond the confines of the 
site, perhaps indicating another small site, or more probably an extramural 
cemetery belonging to this village. In 1988, Safar Asurov excavated a 
small horizontal exposure at this site. He uncovered several circular Kura- 
Araxes houses, including one house together with nearly all of its furnish- 
ings (Ashurov 1988). 

In 2006, the Naxgivan Archaeological Project revisited the site of Maxta 
1 during our first season of regional survey. The extensive bulldozer dam- 
age at this site, which had exposed a number of clear sections and thrown- 
up objects from the Kura-Araxes period, including whole vessels and port- 
able andirons, encouraged us to open a small salvage excavation at this 
site. We excavated a 2x2m sounding at Maxta | which was approximately 
2.5m deep, exposing a series of super-imposed circular houses. Maxta’s 
location in the midst of an irrigated field complicated excavation, as the 
lowest EBA levels are below the water table (Pl. 18). 

The latest EBA level was recognized 25cm down from topsoil and was 
characterized by a firepit. Further excavation revealed a well-built floor 
with a few baked bricks forming a broken paving, 25 cm beneath this level. 
It seems likely that this was an interior space, the walls of which lay out- 
side the excavated area. Beneath this floor, the third living surface, lot 5 
was characterized by a pit surrounded by ground stone tools. 1m below the 
surface we uncovered our first architecture in lot 10; the curved Wall A, 
which ran along the eastern baulk and delimited a small house, House 1. 
The level immediately below lot 10, also contained the remains of a circu- 
lar house (House 2) with two successive well-built stamped earth floors 
(floors 11 and 12). Wood charcoal from floor 11 (AA85517) provided a 
radiocarbon sample that yielded a calibrated date at two standard devia- 
tions of 3081-2921 BC (Table 1). Lot 13 contained the remains of two 
curved walls, W-C and W-D which defined three areas (Pl. 19). Area 3 is 
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located north of W-D, and corresponds to the small interior of this house 
which we recognized (House 3). Area 4 represents the area outside these 
two contemporary houses. Finally, Area 5 represents the living space 
within W-C, and comprises most of the contents of a small circular house 
(House 4). The floor of this house (13) was covered with ash. Carbonized 
seeds retrieved from this floor provided a radiocarbon sample (UGAMS 
02070), that yielded a calibrated date at two standard deviations of 3316- 
2931 BC (Table 1). Below 13, three more floors (14, 15, and 16) which 
were used with W-B were recovered, testifying to the long use of this 
house. W-E was discovered in Area 4, delimiting yet another house, which 
was impossible to excavate. The incredibly dense architecture within this 
2x2m sounding contrasts with the situation uncovered in the earlier Soviet 
excavations at Kültəpə 2 where there was a lot of open space between houses 
(compare PI, 12 and 19). 

Fragments of anthropomorphic andirons were found in the remains of 
each of the houses at Maxta 1, usually in the center of the dwelling, sur- 
rounded by evidence of burning (Pl. 20). With the exception of some boul- 
ders, and pottery (Pl. 21), these andirons were the only furnishings found 
in the houses, underlining their significance for the inhabitants. Such and- 
irons are well-known from the entire region characterized by ETC pottery 
and have often been interpreted as the remains of a widespread domestic cult 
that celebrated the hearth and household (Smogorzewska 2004; Sagona 
1998). The ceramics at Maxta 1 clearly dates to the EBII period and have 
good parallels with pottery found at Mingechaur and Kültəpə 1 (Kushnareva 
1997: fig. 19). The two radiocarbon determinations from Maxta | are also 
consistent with this date. 


Preliminary Archaeobotanical Results from Maxta 1 and Kültəpə 2 


Tiffany EARLEY-SPADONI, Johns Hopkins University 


During the summer 2006 campaign the Naxgivan Archaeological Pro- 
ject initiated a regional survey and the soundings at the 3" millennium BC 
sites of Kültəpə 2 and Maxta. At both sites, the excavations focused on 
retrieving Cİ” dates and archaeobiological material (bone and macrobot- 
anicals). As part of the sampling strategy, the researchers floated 10-20 
liters from each floor, ashy layer, hearth or fire-pit in a Siraf-style flotation 
machine, the first flotation machine ever built or used in Azerbaijan. The 
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researchers collected the light-fraction flot in a fine-weave cheese cloth. 
All of the plant remains were charred; rainfall in the Naxçivan area is suf- 
ficient to ensure decay of uncarbonized plant debris. This work provides 
important additional evidence for agriculture in Naxçıvan. Previous 
archaeobotanical work undertaken as part of Soviet excavations did not 
employ flotation as the method of collection; they used dry screening and 
incidental finds as their primary means of recovering remains (Lisitsyna 
and Prishchepenko 1977; Lisitsyna 1978; Kushnareva 1997). The prelim- 
inary data retrieved from the archaeobotanical samples reveal some strik- 
ing differences in agricultural subsistence strategies between the Eneolithic 
and EBA sites, possible differences in the two Kura-Araxes sites of Maxta 
1 and Kültəpə 2, and shed light on the possible ritual use of grain in domes- 
tic cults. 

For seed analysis, whole seeds and seed fragments were collected from 
the >2mm sample fractions and only whole seeds from the >0.5 mm por- 
tion, following Miller (1998). These were identified using a Leica SZ60 
stereomicroscope with the aid of illustrative archaeobotanical texts by van 
Zeist, Zohary and Hopf, and seed atlases (Zohary and Hopf 2000; Zeist 
and Bottema 1991). Cereal grain identification was assisted by reference 
to modern seed samples of wild and domesticated cereals sent from the 
United States Department of Agriculture; most of the samples were col- 
lected in the Caucausus. Where possible, taxa were identified to species 
level, otherwise to genus. Nomenclature follows Zohary and Hopf for cul- 
tivated species and follows Davis, Cullen and Coode for wild taxa (1965). 

At Maxta 1, the researchers collected 13 samples from firepits, ovens, 
floors, and room fill contexts (Table 2). The bulk samples collected ranged 
from 19 to 27 liters. In general, the preservation quality and quantity of 
macrobotanical remains retrieved from this site was poor, probably due to 
the intensive agricultural disturbance at the site, and relatively little char- 
coal was recovered. However, finds include cereal remains, mostly cleaned 
Hordeum vulgare and a small amount of Triticum aestivum-durum (Pl. 22). 
Notably, no whole or fragmentary remains of crop processing such as 
rachises, spikelets, or chaff were found in any of the Maxta 1 samples. 
This indicates that the grain recovered may have been intended for human 
consumption. The widespread presence of this grain throughout the domes- 
tic buildings during all periods supports this hypothesis, since archaeobot- 
anical profiles from the intentional burning of animal dung for fuel gener- 
ally include a large number of hard plant parts such as spikelet forks and 
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chaff (Miller 1996). Furthermore, the absence of crop processing remains 
may also signify that the grain was processed somewhere outside of the 
excavated area (Nesbitt 1995). The two richest samples (SS#6, SS#7) con- 
tain significant numbers of cleaned cereal remains (75-100 count) as well 
as Six or seven species of “wild and weedy” seeds. Sample 6 was recov- 
ered from an ashy layer of House 1 fill dirt. Sample 7 was collected from 
a previous occupation of the home but in the same general vertical location 
(8, Feature 2). The ovens and hearths contained either scarce or no macro- 
botanical remains. This is not unusual, as hearths and ovens often do not 
contain plant remains as this refuse is habitually cleaned out and removed 
to disposal areas either inside or outside the house (Nesbitt 1995). 

At Kültəpə 2, the researchers took 57 samples from firepits, floors, 
hearths, ovens and room fill contexts. At present, only the first 18 samples 
have been sorted and analyzed. These finds are presented in summary form 
in Table 2. There is a large amount of charcoal represented in the recov- 
ered samples, and the general preservation quality of the macrobotanical 
remains is good. Kültəpə 2 is remarkable for the large quantity of cleaned 
wheat of the Triticum aestivum-durum variety (Pl. 22). In contrast to Maxta 
1, there was very little barley recovered from Kültəpə 2; all barley finds 
consist of one or two grains in each sample; however, the same period 
EBA samples have not yet been processed at Kültəpə 2. As at Maxta, no 
whole or fragmentary remains of crop processing such as rachises, spike- 
lets, or chaff were found in any of the Kültəpə 2 samples. This may indi- 
cate the presence of a centralized granary elsewhere at the site. A new 
archaeobotanical study at the Neolithic site of Aratashen displays yet 
another assemblage of grain: mostly barley but also emmer and spelt 
(Badaljan and Lombard 2007). Meanwhile a 1977 study at the nearby Eneo- 
lithic site of Kültəpə I revealed an impressive array of cereal types: (T. aes- 
tivum, T. compactum, T. diococcum, T. monococcum, T. aestivum spelta, 
T. durum, H. disticchum, and a variety of wild prototypes of Hordeum) 
(Lisitsyna 1978). Compared to the variety of cereal types at Kültəpə 1, 
there is a remarkable lack of diversity noted in the cereal types present at 
both Maxta 1 and Kültəpə 2. Clearly, there is a fundamentally different and 
more specialized agricultural subsistence strategy during the Kura-Araxes 
period at this site versus the more diversified agricultural portfolio of the 
same region during the Eneolithic. 

To date, only the samples from the most recent EBA levels at Kültəpə 
2 (SS#1-18) have been processed. These finds show a prevalence of bread/ 
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macaroni wheat while Maxta | demonstrates a prevalence of barley finds. 
However, this comparison represents periods of the EBA possibly hun- 
dreds of years apart. The earlier levels should reveal more about this noted 
change over time. For example, if the later Kültəpə 2 samples show that 
this site relied heavily upon bread/macaroni wheat, this would pose a con- 
trast to what is seen at the smaller Maxta 1 site during the same period. 
However, the prevalence of bread/macaroni wheat might indicate that a 
different agricultural subsistence strategy was in use at the end of the EBA 
in conjunction with other striking social and cultural changes at the site. 

The large quantity of whole, intact, plump and well-preserved Triticum 
aestivum-durum grain is noteworthy. The intentional burning of animal 
dung for fuel may be eliminated as a potential source of the wheat grains 
for a variety of reasons. Given the relative abundance of charcoal, wood 
rather than animal dung seems to have been the prevalent fuel source at 
Kültəpə 2. Furthermore, bread or macaroni wheat is not used for livestock 
fodder. Lastly, the absence of the hard plant parts in combination with the 
lack of other seed types such as “wild and weedy” species in some of the 
samples is not consistent with the ethnographic use of dung as fuel (Miller 
1984, 1996). Accident may also be ruled out as a cause since the cleaned 
wheat was found consistently through the samples, and a baking accident 
or spilling may account for a few burnt grains but not such a large relative 
quantity of them, consistently over time. Spoilage may also be eliminated 
as a cause since the grains were plump and intact and showed no signs of 
decay. Furthermore, it is unlikely that spoiled grain would have been sys- 
tematically disposed of in a domestic context (versus burned or disposed 
of outside the home). So, if the large quantity of whole, intact, plump and 
well-preserved Triticum aestivum-durum grain cannot be accounted for as 
a fuel source, to what cause might one attribute this observed phenomenon 
at Kültəpə 2? The researcher makes the preliminary suggestion that the 
large quantity of grain found in this domestic context may have been 
deposited in conjunction with ritual offerings in a domestic cult, but does 
not exclude other more mundane explanations. 

These preliminary findings from Kültəpə 2 provide an interesting con- 
trast to the rest of the Near East where hulled wheat varieties (emmer and 
einkorn) decreased in dominance during the Bronze Age with naked and 
free-threshing wheats becoming the main cereal crops by the Iron Age. In 
Naxçivan, Azerbaijan, this transition probably occurred in the Early Bronze 
Age as may also be the case in eastern Anatolia (Longford, Drinnan, and 
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Sagona 2009). Preliminary results from the Anatolian site of Sos Höyük, 
showing the prevalence of naked wheat from the earliest period studied, 
may indicate that the shift from hulled wheat to naked wheat may have 
occurred earlier in the northeastern highlands of Anatolia than in the rest 
of the region. Genetic evidence suggests bread wheat was first domesti- 
cated on the southern flanks of the Caucasus and in many settlements from 
the Neolithic onwards it is the most dominant wheat type identified (Long- 
ford, Drinnan, and Sagona 2009). The presence and quantities of naked 
wheat at Kültəpə and in Anatolian ETC sites may indicate that T. aestivum 
ssp. vulgare was the main wheat of the Early Transcaucasian crop assem- 
blage. 


Conclusion 


The absolute chronology from Kültəpə 2, along with the earlier exten- 
sive horizontal excavations and the associated relative pottery chronology 
have the potential to revolutionize our understanding of the entire Kura- 
Araxes period in the Southern Caucasus. The radiocarbon dates demon- 
strate that the 7m deep Kura-Araxes deposits accumulated over the course 
of a millennium, and that the origins of this cultural phenomenon lie within 
the late Eneolithic culture in the Caucasus. At the same time, a comparison 
of our soundings and the earlier Soviet excavations at these two sites raise 
important research questions about the nature of social, political and cul- 
tural complexity in the Early Bronze Age in the Caucausus. This research 
problematizes earlier approaches to the Kura-Araxes that have seen this 
society as participating in a wider process that involved the emergence of 
states and chiefdoms across Eurasia (Rothman 2003). 

The evidence for craft production and craft specialization at Kültəpə 2 
indicate the increasing complexity that accompanied the Early Bronze Age 
in the Caucasus. Yet unlike in neighboring Syria or Mesopotamia, this 
craft specialization did not appear under the aegis of an elite institution, 
rather ceramic and metal production occurred at the household level. 
Moreover, the appearance of industrial activity like metallurgy and salt- 
mining did not accompany increased economic, social or religious hierar- 
chies. 

There is no evidence for monumental architecture or wealthy graves that 
might indicate complex political organizations or class stratification at 
either site or in Naxçıvan more generally. There is also no evidence for any 
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important differential access of vvealth. Although there is a range of house 
sizes present at the two sites, house furnishings do not seem to differ in 
terms of wealth. The only evidence for non-domestic architecture at either 
site is some evidence of communal grain storage and two possible temples 
that have been discovered at Kültəpə 2. Although Vəli Əliyev called these 
buildings temples at the time of excavation (Aliev 1980), this designation 
is uncertain, given their close resemblance to the houses that are otherwise 
attested from these phases. The earlier temple, found in the eleventh build- 
ing phase of the Soviet excavations is round—while that found in the sixth 
building phase is rectangular, like the houses of this phase. Multiple floors 
were retrieved in both buildings, indicating that they were used over a long 
period of time. At the center of both “temples” lay hearths depicting ox- 
head figures. This provides a nice link between the anthropomorphic hearths 
of the houses with the horn found in the hearth at Kültəpə and underscores 
the ritual importance of hearths in this context (Bakhshaliev 1997). 

This evidence thus seems to indicate that although these Kura-Araxes 
communities participated in the technological revolution that was occur- 
ring throughout Eurasia in the fourth-third millennium BC (Sherratt 1991 
[1997]) — they pioneered bronze-working, used plough agriculture, kept 
domestic horses — the social organization of these technological processes 
was very different from experiences in other areas of the Near East (Kohl 
2007). Rather than using these technologies to cement differences in rank 
or class and thus fund an emergent state or chiefdom system, the Kura- 
Araxes settlements appeared to have emphasized equality, community and 
conservatism as part of an ideology that was probably rooted in a domestic 
cult (Sagona 1998). 

Evidence for this domestic cult emerges from the form and decoration 
of the Kültəpə 2 temples, as well as from the furnishings of individual 
houses. Nearly every house excavated at both sites contained a portable 
hearth or andiron at its center. A stylized representation of a human head 
was incised at the center of many of these andirons, while their ends had 
been shaped to look like human feet. The overall effect is of a person 
encircling, protecting, or perhaps even giving birth to fire. This ritual 
emphasis on the importance of domestic fire might also correlate with the 
central importance of pyrotechnics in both pottery manufacture and metal- 
lurgy, the two industries present at Kültəpə 2. 

Coupled with this emphasis on community and egalitarianism, the essen- 
tially conservative nature of this tradition is also important. The continuity 
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of the incised andirons and the similarity of the pottery over the entire time 
span are striking. House types do change at the end of this period when the 
rectangular house is introduced, and the construction of a defensive wall in 
the final layer of Kültəpə 2 might also indicate a new emphasis on control- 
ling the population. At the same time, the comparison of the material from 
Maxta 1 and Kültəpə 2 indicates some surprising differences between the 
two sites in terms of subsistence strategies, house size, settlement density, 
and even pottery types between the sites. This may indicate that the appear- 
ance of conservatism was carefully constructed, the use of a limited num- 
ber of pottery forms, and a standard-type of black-burnished ware probably 
reflects a conscious cultural decision, one which can mask the social and 
economic variability of the Early Bronze Age in Naxgıvan. 

Finally, the nature of Naxçıvan”s and by extension the Southern Cau- 
casus’ contacts with the outside world are also important (Rothman 2003; 
Rothman 2006). As is well-known, Kura-Araxes pottery has been found 
throughout Western Asia — in the Caucasus, Iran, Anatolia and into the 
Southern Levant. Indeed, the Early Transcaucausian Culture (ETC) — char- 
acterized by a limited range of red and black-burnished pottery and portable 
andirons — is recognized as the most widespread archaeological phenomena 
in the Near East before the spread of Islam. And yet, this wide distribution 
of material culture is not matched by the presence of imports from elsewhere 
in Eurasia. Although Ubaid and Halaf pottery or at least connections to those 
cultural phenomena have been recognized in Azerbaijan (Akhundov 2007), 
no late Uruk material has been found here or elsewhere in the Caucasus, 
despite the importance of the area’s metal deposits (Smith 2005). This indi- 
cates that the Caucasus’ participation in the wider Eurasian world differed 
substantially from that of other areas, in ways that present analytical prob- 
lems for world-systems theory and other economic approaches that have been 
used to characterize the fourth-third millennium in Greater Mesopotamia 
(Algaze 2008; Algaze 2005; Kohl 1987). In order to understand the ETC 
phenomenon, as well as the role it may have played in the collapse of Uruk 
“trading” colonies, it is necessary to rethink the nature of ancient contacts 
(be they trade or migration). Only by understanding the range of social, polit- 
ical and economic strategies that were pursued by Kura-Araxes communities 
in the Caucasus can we begin to understand this wider phenomenon. Much 
more work remains to be done, in terms of comparing households, investigat- 
ing economic strategies through archaeobotany and zooarchaeology, and 
quantifying the organization of craft-production. 
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List of Plates 


Pl. 1. The western half of Naxçıvan, indicating the 2006 NAP survey area and the 
location of Kültəpə 2 and Maxta. 


Pl. 2. CORONA, September 14, 1971, Şortepe (32) in foreground. 
Pl. 3. Eneolithic and EBA Sites in the NAP survey area. 

PL 4. Kilali Təpə (44) from the east. 

Pl. 5. MBA and LBA sites in the NAP survey area. 

Pl. 6. MIA and LIA Sites in the NAP survey area. 

Pl. 7. Iron Age fortress walls at Qizqala 1 (1). 

Pl. 8. Classical and Medieval sites in the NAP survey area. 

Pl. 9. Medieval architecture at Dayırmanqayası (20). 


Pl. 10. Kültəpə 2 from the east with the channel of the Naxcıvançay in the fore- 
ground. 


Pl. 11. Kültəpə 2, stratum 9, Kura-Araxes architecture. 
Pl. 12. Kültəpə 2, north section. 


PI, 13. Ceramics, Kültəpə 2, lots 1 and 2. 1. Lot 1-2. D=24cm, hand-made, inte- 
rior and exterior 7.5YR4/4 brown, core 7.5YR7/1, light gray, fine grit and straw 
temper, red burnished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 2. Lot 2-2. 
D=14cm, hand-made, interior 10YR6/3 pale brown, exterior 10YR2/1 dark 
gray to black, core 7.5YR7/3-10YR2/1, pink to black, medium dark grit and 
straw temper, red and black burnished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 
3. Lot 2-3. D=18 cm, hand-made, interior and exterior 7.5YR4/1 dark gray, 
core 10YR6/3 pale brown, medium dark grit and straw temper black burnished 
ware, burnished interior and exterior. 4. Lot 2-4. D=42cm, hand-made, interior 
10YR4/1 pale brown, exterior 10YR6/4 light yellowish brown, core 10YR4/1 
dark gray, pink to black, medium dark grit and calcium temper, black buff bur- 
nished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 5. Lot 1-3. D=24cm, hand-made, 
interior and exterior SYR5/4 reddish brown, core 5YR6/4, medium grit, sand 
and straw temper, red burnished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 6. Lot 
1-5. Hand-made, interior and exterior 10YR2/1 black, core 10YR6/3 pale 
brown, medium dark grit, calcium carbonate and straw temper, black burnished 
ware, burnished interior and exterior, incised. 7. Lot 1-1. D=22cm, hand-made, 
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interior 10YR6/3 reddish brown, exterior 10YR4/1 dark gray, core 10YR7/1 
light gray, medium dark grit, straw and calcium carbonate temper, black bur- 
nished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 8. Lot 2-1. D=26cm, hand-made, 
interior and exterior 1OYR4/1-10YR7/3 very pale brown to dark gray, core 
10YR7/3 light gray, medium dark grit temper, buff ware, slightly burnished 
interior. 9. Lot 2-5. D= 10cm, hand-made, interior 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 
10YR2/1 black, core 10YR7/4 very pale brown, medium dark grit and straw 
temper, black burnished ware, burnished slightly interior and exterior. 10. Lot 
1-4. D=26cm, hand-made, interior 5YR6/3 reddish brown, exterior 2.5YR/1 
black, medium dark grit and straw temper, red and black burnished ware, bur- 
nished interior and exterior. 11. 2-6. RD- 16cm, BD- 10cm, hand-made, inte- 
rior 7.5 YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 7.5 YR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and straw 
temper, black burnished ware, burnished interior and exterior. 


Pl. 14. Ceramics, Kültopo 2, lots 11 and 13. 1. Lot 13-9. D=18 cm, hand-made, 
interior 2.5Y4/1 dark gray, exterior 2.5Y2.5/1 black, core 2.5Y7/2 light gray, 
fine black grit and calcium carbonate temper, black burnished ware, burnished 
slightly interior and exterior. 2. Lot 11-1. D=26cm, hand-made, interior 
10YR5/1 gray, exterior 5YR5/4 reddish brown, core 10YR6/2 light brownish 
gray, medium dark grit, straw and calcium carbonate temper, red and black 
burnished ware, burnished slightly interior and exterior. 3. Lot 11-3. D- 18cm, 
hand-made, interior and core 2/5YR4/2 weak red, exterior 5YR4/3 reddish 
brown to black, medium dark grit and medium straw temper, red and black 
burnished ware, burnished exterior. 4. Lot 11-2. D=30cm, hand-made, interior 
and core 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 5YR5/4 reddish brown to 5YR2.5/1 
black, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, red and black bur- 
nished ware, burnished exterior and fugitive interior. 5. Lot 13-11. D=14cm, 
hand-made, interior 7.5YR3/1, very dark gray, exterior 7.5YR5/3 brown to 
7.5YR2.5/1 black, core 5Y6/3 pale olive, medium dark grit and calcium car- 
bonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 6. Lot 
13-14. D=24cm, hand-made, interior 10YR6/2, light brownish gray, exterior 
10YR6/3 brown to 10YR3/1 very dark gray, core 10YR4/1 dark gray, heavy 
dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished inte- 
rior and exterior. 7. Lot 11-4. D=34cm, hand-made, interior 7.5YR7/4, pink, 
exterior 5YR7/4 pink, core 7.5YR6/1, medium sand and dark grit, burnished 
red ware, burnished interior and exterior. 8. Lot 11-7. Hand-made, interior and 
core 7.5YR4/1, dark gray, exterior 7.5YR5/4 brown to 7.5YR2.5/1 black, 
heavy black grit temper, burnished red and black ware, burnished interior and 
exterior. 9. Lot 13-12b. D>80cm, hand-made, interior 10YR4/2, very dark 
grayish brown, exterior 10YR2/1 black, core 2.5Y6/3 pale olive, medium to 
heavy dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished 
exterior, incised. 10. Lot 11-8. D=28cm, hand-made, interior 10R4/6, red, 
exterior 7.5YR6/4 light brown to 7.5YR2.5/1 black, core 7.5YR5/2 brown, 
heavy grit, calcium carbonate and straw temper, burnished black and red ware, 
burnished interior and exterior. 
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Pl. 15. Kültəpə 2, area 3, lot 34. 


Pl. 16. Ceramics, Kültəpə 2, lots 35 to 44. 1. Lot 44-1. D=30cm, hand-made, 
interior 2.5Y4/1 dark gray, exterior 7.5YR5/4 brown, core 2.5Y7/2 light gray, 
fine black grit and calcium carbonate temper, red and black burnished ware, 
burnished interior and exterior. 2. Lot 41-1. D=10cm, hand-made, interior 
10YR4/2, very dark grayish brown, exterior 10YR2/1 black, core 2.5Y6/3 pale 
olive, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, 
burnished interior and exterior. 3. Lot 41-2. D=9cm, hand-made, interior and 
core 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 5YR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and cal- 
cium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 
4. Lot 38-2. D=16cm, hand-made, interior and core 10YR4/2, very dark gray- 
ish brown, exterior 10YR2/1 black, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate 
temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 5. Lot 40-3. 
D=21cm, interior 2.5Y4/1 dark gray, exterior 2.5Y2.5/1 black, core 2.5Y7/2 
light gray, medium black grit and calcium carbonate temper, black burnished 
ware, burnished exterior. 6. Lot 35-1. D=25cm, hand-made, interior and core 
10YR6/2, light brownish gray, exterior 10YR6/2, light brownish gray to 
10YR3/1 very dark gray, medium dark grit, straw calcium carbonate temper, 
burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 7. Lot 34-6. D=29cm, 
hand-made, interior and core 7.5YR4/1, dark gray, exterior 7.5YR5/4 brown to 
7.5YR2.5/1 black, heavy black grit temper, burnished red and black ware, bur- 
nished interior and exterior. 8. Lot 41-3. D=32cm, hand-made, interior and 
core 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 5YR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and cal- 
cium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 
9. Lot 40-2. D=36cm, hand-made, interior and core 10YR6/2, light brownish 
gray, exterior 10YR6/2, light brownish gray to 10YR3/1 very dark gray, 
medium dark grit, straw calcium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, bur- 
nished interior and exterior. 10. Lot 40-1. D=40cm, hand-made, interior and 
core 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 5YR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and cal- 
cium carbonate temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 
11. Lot 39-1. D=37cm, hand-made, interior 5YR6/3 reddish brown, exterior 
2.5YR/1 black, medium dark grit and straw temper, red and black burnished 
ware, burnished interior and exterior. 


Pl. 17. CORONA, September 14, 1971, Maxta 1 in foreground. The lighter area 
immediately northwest of the site appears to be the vegetation signature of an 
EBA graveyard. 

Pl. 18. Maxta 1, south section. 


Pl. 19. Maxta 1, areas 4 and 5, lot 15. 


PI, 20. Fragmentary andiron, object 2 from lot 7. 
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PI. 21. Ceramics, Maxta 1. 1. Lot Surface-1, D=10cm, interior and core 2/5YR4/2 
weak red, exterior 5YR4/3 reddish brown to black, medium dark grit and 
medium straw temper, red and black burnished ware, burnished exterior. 2. Lot 
4-81, D=9cm, hand-made, interior and core 10YR4/1 dark gray, exterior 
SYR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, burnished 
black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 3. Lot 9-98, D=15 cm, interior and 
core 2/5YR4/2 weak red, exterior 5YR4/3 reddish brown to black, heavy dark 
grit and medium straw temper, red and black burnished ware, burnished exte- 
rior 4. Lot 13-114, D=14cm, interior 7.5YR7/4, pink, exterior SYR7/4 pink, 
core 7.5YR6/1, medium sand and dark grit, red ware, slightly burnished exte- 
rior, colander. 5. Lot 11-109, D=9cm, hand-made, interior and core 10YR4/1 
dark gray, exterior SYR2.5/1 black, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate 
temper, burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 6. Lot, Surface, 
D=12cm, hand-made, interior and core 10YR4/2, very dark grayish brown, 
exterior 10YR2/1 black, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, bur- 
nished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 7. Lot 9-97, D=20cm, inte- 
rior and core 2/5YR4/2 weak red, exterior 5YR4/3 reddish brown to black, 
medium dark grit and medium straw temper, red and black burnished ware, 
burnished exterior. 8. Surface-27, D=17.5 cm, hand-made, interior 7.5YR3/1, 
very dark gray, exterior 7.5YR5/3 brown to 7.5YR2.5/1 black, core 5Y6/3 pale 
olive, medium dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, burnished red and black 
ware, burnished interior and exterior. 9. Lot 15-121, D=21cm, interior 
10YR6/2, light brownish gray, exterior 10YR6/3 brown to 10YR3/1 very dark 
gray, core 10YR4/1 dark gray, heavy dark grit and calcium carbonate temper, 
burnished black ware, burnished interior and exterior. 10. Lot 9-93, D=21 cm, 
hand-made, interior and core 7.5YR4/1, dark gray, exterior 7.5 Y R5/A brown to 
7.5YR2.5/1 black, heavy black grit temper, burnished red and black ware, bur- 
nished interior and exterior. 


PI, 22. Charred wheat and barley seeds from Maxta 1 and Kültəpə 2. 
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Pl. 1. The western half of Naxgıvan, indicating the 2006 NAP survey area 
and the location of Kültəpə 2 and Maxta. 
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Pl. 2. CORONA, September 14, 1971, Sortepe (32) in foreground. 
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Pl. 3. Eneolithic and EBA Sites in the NAP survey area. 
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Pl. 4. Kilali Tapo (44) from the east. 
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PI, 5. MBA and LBA sites in the NAP survey area. 
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PI, 6. MIA and LIA Sites in the NAP survey area. 
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Pl. 7. Iron Age fortress walls at Qizqala 1 (1). 
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Pl. 8. Classical and Medieval sites in the NAP survey area. 
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Pl. 9. Medieval architecture at Dayırmanqayası (20). 
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Pl. 10. Kültəpə 2 from the east with the channel of the Naxcıvançay in the foreground. 
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Pl. 11. Kültəpə 2, stratum 9, Kura-Araxes architecture. 
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Pl. 12. Kültəpə 2, north section. 
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PI. 13. Ceramics, Kültəpə 2, lots 1 and 2. 
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Pl. 14. Ceramics, Kültopo 2, lots 11 and 13. 
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Pl. 15. Kültəpə 2, area 3, lot 34. 
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Pl. 16. Ceramics, Kültəpə 2, lots 35 to 44. 
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Pl. 17. CORONA, September 14, 1971, Maxta 1 in 
foreground. The lighter area immediately 
northwest of the site appears to be the vegetation 
signature of an EBA graveyard. 
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PI. 18. Maxta 1, south section 
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PI. 19. Maxta 1, areas 4 and 5, lot 15 
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PI. 20. Fragmentary andiron, object 2 from lot 7. 
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Pl. 21. Ceramics, Maxta 1. 
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Photographs of Identified Plant Species 
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Triticum aestivum-durum, Kültepe Il Triticum spikelet, Kültepe Il 
1 mm 
bet 
Hordeum sp., Maxta Hordeum sp., Maxta 


Boraginaceae, Kültepe Il Gallium, Kültepe Il 


PI. 22. Charred wheat and barley seeds from Maxta 1 and Kültopo 2. 
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| Calibrated 
Calibrated 
nc Range 2 
. | . d13C Range 1 . | 
Lab No. Field No. Material | Site Context Years . Sigma Median 
(0/00) Sigma B.C. 
B.P. B.C. 
68.296 
95.4% 
UGAMS |K2SSS14 | Charcoal | K2 | From floor, -24,5 | 3940+50 | 2561-2346 | 2573-2291 | 2431 
02066 lot 4, beside 
lot 3 firepit. 
UGAMS |K2SS27 Charcoal | K2 | Lot 7 firepit. | -21,9 | 4220450 | 2901-2701 | 2915-2634 | 2790 
02067 
UGAMS | K2SS4 11 Charcoal | K2 | Lot 11 floor. | -21,3 | 4050450 | 2832-2488 | 2859-2469 | 2590 
02068 
AA85516 | K2 SS25 Charcoal | K2 | Lot 21 -25,7 1 4151448 | 2872-2666 | 2881-2581 | 2741 
hearth. 
AA85519 | K2 SS36 Charcoal | K2 | Charcoal -22,5 | 4254+41 | 2914-2779 | 3007-2679 | 2884 
from near 
hearth lot 28. 
AA85518 | K2 SS48 Charcoal | K2 | Lot 47 -24,1 | 4383+45 | 3083-2920 | 3312-2899 | 3002 
hearth. 
UGAMS | KSSS56 43 | Seeds K2 | Lot 43 -22,3 | 4480450 | 3335-3093 | 3360-3013 | 3195 
02069 hearth. 
AA85517 | M1 SS7 Charcoal | MI | Lot 11 floor. | -23,8 | 4382441 | 3081-2921 | 3265-2901 | 2996 
UGAMS | M1 SS10 13 | Seeds MI | Lot 13 floor. | -22,9 | 4430450 | 3316-2931 | 3335-2919 | 3087 
02070 


Table 1: Radiocarbon dates from the soundings at Kültəpə 2 and Maxta 1 
(Calibrated by OxCal v. 4.1). 
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Cereals Pulses Wild and Weed: Associated Finds 
Wild and 

Gallium Weedy 
(bedstraw) | Unspec 


Radio Carbon "C Liters Triticum j Boraginac. 
Hordeum : Vicia ervilia 

2 aestivum- (Forget Me 
vulgare (bitter vetch) 


Context Description Corrected Age Floated in Charcoal 
(YBP--1s) Sample 


Firepit, Feature 1 
Charcoal layer above floor assoc 
with firepit 


Room Fill, Ashy Layer 0 
Room Fill, Ashy Layer 5 
Ashy Layer , 
Ashy Layer 
; * 
Ashy Layer 4430+50 
Ashy Layer 3940+50 ? b 
Ashy Layer 4220450 * 


x 
X 
X 
X 
deposit above floor x 


leposit above floor with stones an 
fireplace 


Fireplace 
Floor, Lot 8 

Floor, Lot 9, Above Feature 3 
Firepit, Feature 3 


Floor, around Feature 3 


Floor, beneath firepit 


Soil below pottery concentration 


hard deposit below floor 


Hearth Fill, upper 


Ashy Layer 


Hearth Fill, mid 


Hearth Fill, bottom 


1 UGAMS# 02070, 8'°C (ho) -23.8 
? UGAMS# 02066, 5'°C (%oo) -24.5 
* UGAMS# 02067, 8"°C (%oo) -21.9 
^ UGAMS# 02068, 5 °C (9/5) -21.3 


5 Each * indicates presence of 25 seeds. 


Table 2: Preliminary archaeobotanical analysis of selected samples at Kültopo 2 and Maxta 1 
(x indicates presence, each * indicates the presence of 25 seeds). 
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PAINTED POTTERY OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE EARLY BRONZE AGE 
(LATE 4™ — FIRST CENTURIES OF 
THE 38”? MILLENNIUM BC) IN LURISTAN, W-IRAN 


BY 


Ernie HAERINCK 
(Ghent University) 


Abstract: The painted pottery of the first half of the Early Bronze Age in Luristan 
(Pusht-i Kuh and Pish-i Kuh) is rather badly documented. Most information comes 
from grave-contexts, although on the whole the information is limited. Two main 
categories are to be distinguished: a bichrome/polychrome as well as a mono- 
chrome group. There are distinct regions with a different pottery tradition. Evi- 
dence from Susa, Godin Tepe and other sites is included, as well as information 
provided by Mesopotamian sites. An attempt is being made to outline the regional 
diversity and a chronology is proposed. 


Keywords: Luristan, W-Iran, Early Bronze Age, painted pottery, polychrome 
pottery, monochrome pottery 


The painted pottery of the late 4'"/first centuries of the 3™ millennium 
BC in Luristan has not received much attention so far. However, at a meet- 
ing in Paris in 1984, Elizabeth Carter (1987) and myself (1987) presented 
some thoughts on this kind of material. 

The very limited evidence available for this vast region in the western 
Zagros mountains can explain this lack of interest. Even 25 year after the 
Paris conference not much new material has been published. Most atten- 
tion has been given to the later part of the Early Bronze Age and the Middle 
Bronze Age, due to the large scale excavations at Tepe Giyan, in Nehavand, 
and at Godin Tepe, in the Kangavar region. Tepe Giyan lies on the northern 
fringes of Luristan, while Godin Tepe lies outside Luristan. Very limited 
research was done in the region more to the South that actually belongs to 
Luristan proper. 

The blurred picture of the archaeology of Luristan is due to the less 
hospitable mountainous character of vast parts of this region, where large 
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groups of the population were nomadic tribal. Political constraints were 
involved as well since the resistance of the local population to the central 
government made it for long time rather hazardous to travel in the region. 
Logistical problems such as lack of roads made each attempt to do research 
in this region equally difficult. Furthermore, the locals were reluctant to 
allow foreigners enter their territories since the large scale plundering of 
the numerous graveyards provided them also some means of income. They 
preferred to keep the knowledge on the location of sites for themselves. 
Eventual travellers were also sometimes misguided or given wrong infor- 
mation. 

Luristan is a pivotal region between the Mesopotamian and Elamite 
civilisations and the Iranian Plateau. Research in this region could help 
clarify several historical and archaeological issues. In this article it is our 
intention to bring forward a status quaestionis and some prospects for 
regional classification and dating of painted pottery in the first half of the 
Early Bronze Age. 

We present here a quick overview of the major research that took 
place in Luristan (for bibliography see: Vanden Berghe, De Wulf & 
Haerinck 1979: 116-129; Vanden Berghe & Haerinck 1981: 37-40; 
Vanden Berghe & Haerinck 1987: 40-43; Haerinck & Stevens 1996: 
50-54; Haerinck & Stevens 2005: 54-57). In the 19" century both 
H.C. Rawlinson and J. de Morgan travelled through some parts of 
Luristan, but provided mainly information on visible ruins of the Sasanian 
or other periods. The earliest research in Deh Luran, the most southern 
part of Pusht-i Kuh (province Ilam) took place in the late 19%/ early 
20" century by J.E. Gautier & G. Lampre. This research was linked to 
the French program in Susiana. Only in the ”60 and “70”s Frank Hole, 
K. Flannery & J.A. Neely, initiated research in Deh Luran followed by 
Henry T. Wright. 

In the late ‘20’s and 30’s Ernst Herzfeld, André Godard (mainly in the 
Dasht-i Khava valley) and Freya Stark (Dilfan, Khava, Alishtar and parts 
of the Pusht-i Kuh) ventured in different parts of Luristan, trying to get 
some information from the locals, without excavating, concerning the by 
that time already well known enigmatic “Luristan Bronzes”. The first 
excavations took place by Ehrich Schmidt during “The Holmes Luristan 
Expedition” in the mid ‘30’s. This expedition excavated in different parts 
of the Pish-i Kuh (such as in Rumishgan and Kuh-i Dasht). Also in the 
“30”s Aurel Stein travelled through parts of Luristan and made test-trenches 
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on several sites. Equally in the 30’s G. Contenau and R. Ghirshman undertook 
large-scale excavations at Tepe Giyan. From the “60”s onwards some more 
scholars ventured in the region. Clare Goff made extensive surveys in 
Pish-i Kuh and excavated at Baba Djan. The prehistoric Kunji cave con- 
tained equally burials of the Early Bronze Age and was excavated by John 
D. Speth in 1969. 

A Danish expedition by Jorgen Meldgaard, Henrik Thrane and Peder 
Mortensen concentrated on research in the Hulailan valley, while Louis 
Levine surveyed the Mahi Dasht. A Belgian expedition, directed by Louis 
Vanden Berghe undertook surveys and excavations on numerous burial 
grounds in Pusht-i Kuh, between 1965 and 1979. After the Islamic Revolu- 
tion of 1979 an Iranian team excavated at the site of Nurabad, and in 2005 
a dig was initiated on a major Iron Age site at Sangtarashan, in the Dorud 
area. Furthermore, different Iranian teams undertook surveys in Luristan, 
but all these remain unpublished. 

The material that can be studied is thus limited and fragmentary. This 
vast region of Luristan, extending some 350 km from West to East and 
some 200 km from North to South, is badly documented. However, with 
the evidence at hand we shall try to shed some light on the distribution 
pattern and chronological developments of painted ceramics in the early 
phases of the Early Bronze Age. 

It is clear that Luristan was certainly not a region with a uniform pottery 
production. In the Pusht-i Kuh, we can distinguish three different pottery 
cultures during the first half of the 3 millennium (fig. 1). 

In Pish-i Kuh the picture is less clear for this period due to the limited 
available information. For the Pish-i Kuh the part North of Khorramabad 
is not documented for the period of our concern. Later in the Bronze Age, 
an almost uniform pattern is evident with painted Godin III wares of the 
2'€ half of the 3* millennium and larger part of the 2" millennium BC 
being widely distributed over the Pish-i Kuh. 

Most information on the early 3 millennium is provided by a few exca- 
vations on small settlements, but mainly by individual graves (so far mainly 
known in Pusht-i Kuh), and by large, communal stone built graves of dif- 
ferent types. The latter, with multiple, successive interments make it of 
course difficult and even impossible to ascribe specific burial goods to a 
specific individual. We have to realise that these graves may have been 
used by different generations, spanning sometimes several centuries. Also, 
some tombs have been re-used at a much later date. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Luristan with the three pottery regions in Pusht-i Kuh 
during the first half of the 3" mill. BC. 


In many cases too, vve have to rely on external evidence to be able to 
provide a dating for objects or pottery. 

In the painted pottery of the late 4"/first half of the 3"! millennium BC 
there are two large groups to be distinguished: bichrome/polychrome 
wares and monochrome painted wares. In this contribution we shall try to 
sketch the evolution and differences in pottery distribution from the differ- 
ent regions of Pusht-i Kuh and Pish-i Kuh. 

We are grateful to Mr. Erik Smekens who took care of all illustrations. 
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Bichrome/polychrome painted pottery 


Painting is applied after firing and is thus unstable and rarely well pre- 
served. The fugitive paint is blackish brown and red. Sometimes the ves- 
sels were first covered with a whitish to buff slip. In that case we could 
really call it a polychrome ware. In other cases the paint is applied on an 
unslipped surface and the term “bichrome pottery” can be used. Mostly 
there is not enough detailed information available on the characteristics of 
the vessels and a clear distinction is impossible. 


Western Pusht-i Kuh (Pl. 2-3) 


The Middle Chalcolithic in Pusht-i Kuh is represented by the graveyards 
of Parchinah and Hakalan (Haerinck & Overlaet 1996). However, we have 
no clear idea how long the so called Middle Chalcolithic phase lasted in 
Pusht-i Kuh and how long it continued or did overlap with late Chalco- 
lithic in other regions. Both sites belong to the southern Pusht-i Kuh. We 
have no information on the Chalcolithic period to the West of Maimah 
(approx. 70 km to the SE of Ilam). Middle and Late Chalcolithic pottery is 
available from Mahi Dasht (Levine & Young 1987: 33 & 35-39) and the 
region of Shahabad/Islamabad (Abdi e.a. 2002 & 2003). 

As far as we can see Late Uruk with its typical pottery shapes is not 
present in Pusht-i Kuh. Hamrin provides a similar picture with almost no 
Uruk remains (Moon 1986: 112; Porada e.a. 1992: 96). It could well be 
that the population from the mountainous or less fertile regions were 
attracted by the growing larger villages and cities of the plains with a 
booming economy. The movement of populations or drain could result in 
an almost total desertion of certain, less advantaged regions. Though, the 
Uruk period (=Late Chacolithic) is represented in other parts of Luristan, 
such as Deh Luran, the Mahi Dasht/Kermanshah, the Hulailan valley, 
Kunji Cave at Khorramabad, Baba Djan V, Tepe Giyan and Godin Tepe V 
(Voigt & Dyson 1992: 128, 156, 158, 161-162). Elizabeth Henrickson 
(1994) stated that concentrations of Uruk material was only to be found 
along strategic access routes into the Zagros and suggested that this phe- 
nomenon was linked to commerce in high-value luxury items. 

After the collapse of the Uruk system, Hamrin was resettled and this 
was most likely also the case of Pusht-i Kuh. The Diyala provides a slightly 
different picture, but has known a similar trend. Surveys and excavations 
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have shown that at (or before) the end of the Uruk period a large number 
of smaller sites was abandoned, possibly as a result of the major social 
disruption towards the end of the Uruk period. The larger sites remained 
occupied however and some new sites were established as well in post- 
Uruk times (Postgate 1986: 93, 96, 102, fig. 6). Postgate (1986: 93) notes 
that “Ar the transition from GN to ED I, therefore, the newly founded sites 
must be taken as a token of prosperity and peace. On the other hand the 
Uruk to GN transition can be seen as a time in which rural settlement in 
these areas was severely disrupted, with village population killed, driven 
away altogether, or confined in the cities”. 

To the late 4" millennium BC probably still belongs the material exca- 
vated at Mir Khair, in Badr region (Pl. 14) (see further). A date of 
ca. 3100-3000 BC is suggested for the material from Mir Khair. There is, 
however, no firm evidence at hand to affirm the presence of this pottery 
style in western Pusht-i Kuh. Though, small tombs with stone floor at 
Andjireh, 18 km south of the village of Gulgul, belong maybe to the same 
horizon (Haerinck & Overlaet 2010a: 48-49, Pl. 28). 

Besides Andjireh, the other earliest Bronze Age remains found by the 
Belgian team to the West of Arkavaz and Ilam are burial goods from small 
tombs at Kalleh Nisar AI (Haerinck & Overlaet 2008) (Pl. 2). At Kalleh 
Nisar, some 35 to 40 km to the W of Ilam, and some 70 to 80 km, as the 
crow flies, to the W. of Mir Khair there were 19 small graves excavated in 
area AI, but most of them have been reused at a later date, even as late as 
the first half of the 2" millennium BC. The tombs are probably of similar 
date as late Djemdet Nasr in S-Mesopotamia or Protoliterate d (Proliterate 
d is likely equivalent to Early Dynastic I in southern Mesopotamia: see 
Wilson 1986: 65-66; Porada, Hansen, Dunham & Babcock 1992: 101, 
107) and Early Dynastic I in the Diyala. A tentative attribution to late 
Djemdet Nasr/Protoliterate d and early Early Dynastic I (2Early Bronze 
Age I in Pusht-i Kuh) or a date 3000-2800 BC is suggested for the small 
tombs at Kalleh Nisar AI. 

These tombs at Kalleh Nisar contained quite a lot of bichrome/poly- 
chrome vessels with a blackish brown and red fugitive painting (Pl. 2) 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 2008: 30, fig. 12). All vessels found in AI (except 
one: AI.19-1, with the depiction of a bovine with birds sitting on its back 
on the lower part of a vessel) are decorated with geometric motifs (Pl. 2: 
2-13). This decoration is mostly confined to the upper half or upper three- 
quarter of the vessel. This could likely point to a Djemdet Nasr date in 
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South Mesopotamia or to Protoliterate d in the Diyala/Hamrin (Fujii 1981: 
fig. 11 & 12: T. Gubba level VII). 

One type in Kalleh Nisar AI is a smaller squat jar (Pl. 2: 2-7). These 
small jars are slightly carinated, but more often show a rounded shoulder 
and body, a broad neck and a flat or slightly convex bottom. They are 
reminiscent of the jars at Mir Khair (see PI. 14). 

A couple of jars with carinated shoulder and a rather high body do have 
a ridge around the neck (Haerinck & Overlaet 2008: AI.7-1, 11-2, 11-3 
and 18-1, fig. 12:9 and 16-18, colour Pl. XTV-XV, XVIII) (Pl. 2: 11-13). 
This ridge is seemingly an indicator of Early Dynastic I pottery in the 
Diyala and the Hamrin (Delougaz 1952: 61; Thuesen 1981: pl. 80 n° 1; 
Fujii 1981: fig. 14; Eickhoff 1993: Abb. 42 n° 84, Abb. 43 n° 95). It is 
also present on some vessels from Bani Surmah (Pl. 3:2, 5) (Haerinck & 
Overlaet 2006: 28, tombs B11-1, B12-1 & 2). 

A couple of sherds from AI tombs have a (pseudo-) wing-tip handle 
(Pl. 2: 9-10) (Haerinck & Overlaet 2008: fig. 12:10 and 19, colour 
pl. XVI) (see also Bani Surmah cooking ware: Haerinck & Overlaet 2006: 
16, fig. 3 n° 16-17). This kind of handle equally points to an Early Dynastic 
I date in the Diyala (Delougaz 1952: 57-58; 65-68, pl. 9, 11, 12, 47, 55-57) 
and the Hamrin (Forest 1980: 218, fig. 5; Fujii 1981: 36, fig. 14 n° 1, 3; 
44, fig. 20 n° 6; Tünca 1987: Pl. 64, 65; Eickhoff 1993: Pl. 41, n° 81). 
Some of these lugs are reminiscent of or are related to the distinctive 
Mesopotamian lug. A few resemble them even very closely. An “undeni- 
ably” Mesopotamian wing-tip handle was observed on a vessel found dur- 
ing rescue excavations at Ilam (Haerinck & Overlaet 2010b). This type of 
lug is also known from Southwest Iran. It is present at Farukhabad (Wright 
1981: pl. 53a: level B23, to be dated in ED I, see Carter 1987: 75; Haerinck 
1987: 64 and Neely & Wright 1994: 5, 28, 30) and at Aliabad in the Deh 
Luran (Pl. 10:6) (Gautier & Lampre 1905: 141, fig. 285; Carter 1987: 77, 
fig. 2) and even at Susa (Pl. 11:1) (Le Breton 1957: pl. XXVI; Carter 
1987: 77, fig. 2), 

To a slightly later phase, but probably still in Early Dynastic I and in 
Early Dynastic II (=Early Bronze Age II in Pusht-i Kuh), belong the ves- 
sels with animals set in metopes (caprids, but most likely bovines with or 
without birds sitting on the back; stylised vegetation) (Pl. 3). This decoration 
figures on the lower part of the vessel. On the upper part there are mainly 
geometric motifs. They mostly do have ring bases. Vessels of this type 
were found at Bani Surmah (Haerinck & Overlaet 2006: 29, fig. 12) and 
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Kalleh Nisar (Haerinck & Overlaet 2008: fig. 13) mainly in the larger 
tombs. 

This type of decoration is of course very similar to that on scarlet ware 
vessels from the Hamrin and the Diyala of Early Dynastic I or II date. A 
polychrome vessel with painted animals on the shoulder from Chogha 
Maran (Mahi Dasht, W-Iran) (Pl. 4) most likely belongs to the same cul- 
tural and chronological horizon as Bani Surmah and Kalleh Nisar (Levine 
& Young 1987: 46 fig. 26; 48-50). The relationship of the Pusht-i Kuh 
vessels from region I to those from the Hamrin and the Diyala is striking 
and testifies once again to the close contacts and ties between these regions. 
Some of the painted polychrome ware from Kalleh Nisar and Bani Surmah 
and from other sites along the southern flanks of the Kabir Kuh (Chavar 
area: Bani Sol, Arkavaz area: Mihr War Kabud and Shatt-i Siah Safalaki; 
Salihabad area: Cheshmeh-i Takht-i Khan: Haerinck & Overlaet 2010a) 
could be imported from Mesopotamia. Others were perhaps produced in 
W-Iran or the Pusht-i Kuh and are to be considered as imitations of the 
Mesopotamian production. An influence from northwest Pusht-i Kuh on 
Mesopotamia seems less likely in view of the numerous items from 
Mesopotamia (such as seals, shells, pottery ...), which found their way 
into the rugged countryside of Luristan. However, it could be suggested 
that the animal representations on the polychrome vessels from the Diyala 
and the Hamrin could ultimately derive from an Iranian influence, since 
zoomorphic motifs are common in Iran during many periods. 

Scarlet ware in Mesopotamia seems to be characteristic for Early Dynastic 
I and II. However, a few vessels also turned up in Early Dynastic III/Akkadian 
funerary contexts but these are quite different. They belong to one particular 
type of jar. They all have an upright, rectangular handle on the shoulder, 
sometimes linking the rim to the shoulder (see Diyala: Delougaz 1952: 83 
(e.g. spouthandle), 87-90; Gubba: Fujii 1981, fig. 21 n° 2; Gibson e.a. 
1981, pl. 95 n° 2, 98 n° 10; Tell Sabra: Tünça 1987, pl. 19 n° 2 and 
Chokha: Rumaidh 2000, pl. 22, p. 45 n° 1 and 6). No such vessels were 
attested in Pusht-i Kuh. We do, however, not want to exclude the possibility 
that in Pusht-i Kuh “scarlet ware” continued for some time beyond Early 
Dynastic II, even if there is for the moment no real proof. 


Deh Luran-Abdanan-Rumishgan (Pl. 5-11 top row) 


The chronological position of most tombs in Luristan remains a matter 
of debate. However, most scholars would agree with a date somewhere in 
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the first half of the 3" millennium BC. for the tombs in Abdanan region. 
Where exactly in this period remains to be seen. With little evidence at 
hand we suggest a basically Early Dynastic II eventually continuing into 
Early Dynastic IIIA date for these tombs (=Early Bronze Age I/II in 
Pusht-i Kuh). Far more excavations of well stratified settlements and good 
burial contexts are needed. This is a wish often expressed in archaeological 
literature, but for Luristan this is certainly true. 

Vessels of the so called “Mussian” style can be found in Deh Luran, 
Abdanan and Rumishgan”, whereas the “arc and ray ”/”rising sun”/” Aliabad” 
pottery has so far only been attested in Deh Luran. A couple of vessels of 
both styles were excavated at Susa where they are likely imports from the 
highlands. 


“Mussian”’ style (Pl. 5-9) 


A major polychrome style consists of rather large vessels (between 
20 to 35 cm or more in height), mainly ovoid shaped. It can be considered 
as a regional variant of scarlet pottery of more or less the same time range. 
W. Nagel (1964: Taf. 28-29) calls this style the “Proto-Susa II-Keramik”. 
This pottery is attested in Abdanan, Rumishgan and Deh Luran. Some 
examples were also found at Susa. 

Large jars are the most characteristic vessels, although a few other 
shapes do exist. These jars have a rather broad but low concave neck, and 
a quite bulbous or oval body on a ring base. Also typical is the presence of 
a ridge on the transition from neck to shoulder or from shoulder to body. 
There can be single or double ridges from the shoulder to the body. Vertical 
plastic ridges can occur on the shoulder too (pl. 5:5-7; Pl. 6; Pl. 9:1), and 
are also found on unpainted jars of the same profile (see also Pl. 17:2; 
Pl. 18). Painting, applied after firing is usually of a bright red; black is 
mainly used for some geometrical patterns and for bordering the red motifs. 
The decoration is in most cases very finely and carefully done. The out- 
lines of the animals are black and filled in with red. 

The Diyala/Hamrin and western Pusht-i Kuh (e.g. Bani Surmah, Kalleh 
Nisar ea.) scarlet style mainly has figurative decoration with animals with 
long curving horns and birds on their back, on the lower part of the vessel, 
set in metopes. The SW-Iranian “Mussian” style shows a very similar 
decoration but with the decoration on the shoulder of the vessels. Usually 
the animals have very elongated bodies. Branches/trees are very common. 
In both styles similar geometric designs do occur. Although both styles are 
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quite similar they are still easy to distinguish. In both regions the colours 
for painting are black and red. 

In the Abdanan region this pottery was attested in large, communal 
graves at Qabr Nahi, Takht-i Khan, Pusht-i Qaleh Abdanan and Tawarsa. 
Several of the tombs contained also monochrome painted pottery (Pl. 12) 
and some common buff ware vessels with finger-impressed decoration on 
the base (eg. Susa: Steve öz Gasche 1971: Pl. 14 n° 7, 12-16, PI. 19 n° 36; 
Carter 1980: 83, fig. 27 n° 3; Godin Tepe III:6: Henrickson 1987: 44, 91 
fig. 9 n° 2). Whether all these pottery groups are chronologically of the 
same period is impossible to confirm with the evidence at hand. 

Besides the sites in the Abdanan region, a vessel of this “Mussian” type 
with animal decoration was equally found in 1935 at Mir Vali (Pl. 9:1), 
in Rumishgan (southern Pish-i Kuh, to the North of the Saimarreh) by the 
team of Ehrich Schmidt (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: 31, pl. 79 g 
öc h; pl. 81 b, c, d & g, pl. 83 d; 85 b, pl. 86 c, pl. 89). It was discovered 
in tomb II (stone cist; 2.40x 1.00x0.45 m; no roof preserved; objects in 
northern part of the tomb) together with some ten monochrome painted 
vessels (Pl. 13: 2-9). No vessels with finger-impressed decoration on the 
base were found in the Mir Vali tomb. 

In tomb IV, equally at Mir Vali, another vessel (probably) with mono- 
chrome painting is related to the Mussian style (Pl. 9:2). It is a large ovoid 
jar with a reddish brown paint with eg. branches/trees on the shoulder. It 
was found in a stone cist (3.50 x 1.60 x 1.15 m; with a flat roof) together 
with unpainted and monochrome painted vessels (Pl. 13:1), two silver 
rings, two copper/bronze pins and some beads (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 
1989: 32, pl. 79 e, i & p; pl. 81 1, j, k, 1; pl. 86 a; pl. 87 b; pl. 88 b, pl. 119 
e, f, m, n & l; pl. 130 a). 

Similar vessels of “Mussian” style are seemingly absent in the Badr and 
Shirvan-Chardaval regions, to the N and NW of the Kabir Kuh. As far as 
can be seen now this type is shared by the regions of Rumishgan, Abdanan 
and Deh Luran, whereas the “arc and ray or rising sun” (=Aliabad) style 
is confined to Deh Luran only. 

The largest stratified sample of the “Mussian” ware comes from the site 
of Farukhabad (PI. 7:4; 8:2-8), in Deh Luran (Wright 1981: A3: pl. 61 
e & c; A5: pl. 1, pl. 61 I; A6: pl. 59 a, 59 g, 60 g & 61 g; A9/10: pl. 60 
f, pl. 611; A11: pl. 59 n; A12: pl. 59k/ B21: pl. 61 a; B22: pl. 60 e; B23: 
pl. 59 m, pl. 60 c; B22-23: pl. 60 a; levels now mainly dated in Early 
Dynastic I, but continuing in Early Dynastic II, though the latter levels did 
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not contain much diagnostic material: Neely & Wright 1994: 19, 28-30, 
fig. III.9e; Carter 1987: 76, fig. 1 c, d & g). 

Prior to the research at Farukhabad a French team organised excavation 
on some sites in the Deh Luran. Painted wares of the type under discussion 
here were found at Tepe Khazineh (Pl. 8:1) and Tepe Aliabad (Pl. 7:3) 
(Gautier & Lampre 1905: 129, fig. 250-251, Carter 1987: 76 fig. 1a), on 
sites with tombs belonging to the late fourth/early 3"! millennium. The 
publication contains unfortunately no precise and detailed information. 
However, one vessel (Gautier & Lampre 1905: 141-142, Pl. VII; Carter 
1987: 76, fig. 1a) was found in the rectangular mud brick tomb A (this 
tomb has most likely only partially been excavated; cf. sites with similar 
mud brick tombs in Hamrin equally of Early Dynastic I date: Forest 1980; 
Sürenhagen 1981; Eickhoff 1993) that contained a variety of vessels, as 
well as two small alabaster double vessels, a door socket ... 

Further to the South, some rare vessels of this style were found at Susa 
(Pl. 7:1-2) (Pottier 1912: 48 fig. 168; Le Breton 1957: Pl. XXVI n? 11; 
Amiet 1966: 137; Steve & Gasche 1971: pl. 16 n? 1, Locus 234: jar with 
no figurative painting (this vessel could be a heirloom: Henrickson 1986: 29, 
note 19; Haerinck 1987: 64; Carter 1987: fig. 2c&d; Dittmann 1987: 47, 
Abb. 8,5), found in association with monochrome wares and finger impressed 
bases (see also Carter 1987: 77, fig. 2d). 

Most vessels of the polychrome group from Abdanan have a horizontal 
ridge on the transition from neck to shoulder and one or two on the transi- 
tion from shoulder to body or on the middle part of the vessel (Pl. 5:5-8, 
6). The presence of multiple ridges could eventually point to a rather late 
date in the development of this style (Delougaz 1952: 80, 141 of Early 
Dynastic II date, though they are present already in Early Dynastic I; 
Thuesen 1981: 104-105; Carter 1987: 80). 

A single ridge on the transition from shoulder to body occurs at Khazineh 
and Aliabad (Pl. 7:3) (Gautier & Lampre 1905: 129, fig. 250, 251, Pl. VID, 
Farukhabad (Pl. 7:4) (Wright 1981: level A5, pl. 1; level A6: pl. 58e; 
levels A9/10: pl. 61, 1, level B21: pl. 61 a), at Susa (Pl. 7:1-2) (Le Breton 
1957: pl. XXVI n? 11; Amiet 1966: 137; Carter 1987: 77, fig. 2d) and 
also at Mir Vali (Pl. 9), in Rumishgan (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 
1989: pl. 89). 

Another characteristic of the Abdanan vessels (Pl. 5:5,7,8; Pl. 6), but 
also of the vessel from Mir Vali (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: pl. 89) 
is the presence of some vertical ribs on the shoulder part. This element is 
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probably not attested on the Deh Luran or Susa examples of this painted 
style. However, an undecorated vessel with these ribs was found in the 
Deh Luran, on an unspecified site (Gautier & Lampre 1905: 137, fig. 275; 
Nagel 1964: Taf. 3). Vertical ribs on the shoulder are also present on an 
(unpainted?) vessel from Tomb B with gabled roof at Tepe Jarali (PI. 
17:2) (Tarhan, southern Pish-i Kuh; the tomb structure is identical to the 
Dar Tanha, Badr graves). This kind of decoration is also present at Kunji 
Cave (Pl. 18). A painted vessel from Tall-i Malyan TUV shows equally 
some vertical ribs (Nicholas 1990: pl. 14b). This vertical rib decoration 
seems to have been rather long living. 

The “Mussian style” probably belongs to Early Dynastic 1 & II, in terms 
of Mesopotamian chronology. Although difficult to date this style precisely, 
it has most likely been produced during the first half of the 3 mill. B.C. 


“Arc and ray”, “rising sun” or “Aliabad” -style (only Deh Luran Region) 
(Pl. 10) 


Besides the jars mentioned above, a second regional style of painted 
vessels in the Deh Luran shows the “rising sun” motif or “arc and ray”. 
Vessels (Pl. 10:5-7) of this style were found in the same rectangular mud- 
brick tombs at Aliabad as the “Mussian” style (Gautier & Lampre 1905: 
137 fig. 266; 139, fig. 283-284; 141, fig. 285; Nagel 1964: Taf. 27; Carter 
1987: 76, fig. 1b; some have a winged lug on the shoulder which is in 
general attributed to Early Dynastic I) and in the settlement of Farukhabad 
(Pl. 10:1-4), on the Maimeh/Mehmeh river (Wright 1981: 116, 124-125, 
fig. 62H: in levels A13: fig. 59d, B20: fig. 59e; B21: fig. 59g; B24: 
fig. 591, B25: fig. 59h and B26: fig. 59f) in levels attributed mainly to 
Djemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic I (Wright 1987: 150 note 7; Carter 
1987: 75; Haerinck 1987: 64; Neely & Wright 1994: 5, 28, 30; Voigt & 
Dyson 1992: 128). 

A few vessels of this style were also excavated at Susa (Pl. 11:1) (de 
Mecquenem 1934: 190, fig. 22; Le Breton 1957: 114-115, Pl. XXVI n° 9: 
attributed to Susa Db; Carter 1987: 77, fig. 2 a & b). 

A vessel with a quite similar decoration was found in an Early Dynastic 
I context at Ahmad al-Hattu (Pl. 11:2), in Hamrin, ca. 330 km to the NW 
of Deh Luran (Eickhoff 1993: Abb. 43 n° 93). A more or less related 
decoration is to be seen on a jar from Level VII at Tell Gubba, also in 
Hamrin (Fujii 1981: 34, fig. 12 n° 2). 
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It is interesting to observe that no such vessels were found in a Luristan 
context. This could indicate that this style was not distributed further to the 
North of Deh Luran. Another plausible explanation would be that the 
tombs excavated in the Abdanan-area are later than Early Dynastic I. 

The “Aliabad style” is probably mainly to be dated in the Djemdet Nasr 
and Early Dynastic I period. 


Region of Badr (Pl. 14 top row; PI. 15) 


It could be suggested that by the end of the 4" millennium BC, after the 
collapse of the Uruk-system, certain population groups that previously had 
left the mountainous regions for the more attractive lowland sites moved 
back into these deserted and less favoured regions. In Pusht-i Kuh the 
graveyard of Mir Khair, in the western part of Badr region (zone 3) is the 
oldest site of the “early Early Bronze Age I”(=EBA I). The three small 
tombs at Andjireh, south of Gulgul (zone I), are likely to belong to the 
same horizon (Haerinck & Overlaet 2010a: Pl. 48-49, Pl. 28). 

Although originally attributed to the Akkadian period (Vanden Berghe 
1979: 31), it is clear now that Mir Khair should be dated to the Djemdet 
Nasr period in terms of S-Mesopotamian chronology (Haerinck 1987: 
56-59; Wright 1987: 150 note 7; Haerinck & Overlaet 2002: 170; 2004b: 
124). The site was never reused at a later period. Mir Khair most likely 
predates Kalleh Nisar AI, in western Pusht-i Kuh (zone 1). At Kalleh 
Nisar, however, some vessels were excavated that closely resemble in 
shape those from Mir Khair. We suggest a date of 3100-3000 BC for Mir 
Khair, while for Kalleh Nisar a start at about 3000 BC is suggested. We 
attribute both to the “Early Bronze Age I" in Pusht-i Kuh, with Mir Khair 
for the earlier part and Kalleh Nisar AI for the later part of it. 

Sixty-four stone cists were excavated at Mir Khair (Vanden Berghe 
1979). They are mostly individual tombs. Twenty had a gabled roof, the 
remainder a flat one. Most tombs are between 1.60 m to 2.40 m in length 
(on the exterior). The largest measured 4.20 m but was originally a smaller 
tomb, which was extended later. The majority of the burial goods consisted 
of pottery, but included a few metal objects as well (only 9 items: blades, 
a flat axe and coiled bracelets and finger rings made of copper wire). 
Besides some monochrome ware (Pl. 14: bottom rows), there were also 
bichrome/polychrome vessels (Pl. 14: top row). The few bichrome/poly- 
chrome vessels are most likely wheel made and of a light yellowish brown 
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fabric. These vessels have a brownish black and brownish red paint applied 
on an unslipped surface. The painting is faded since it was applied after 
firing. The assemblage consists of rather squat jars with a slightly carinated 
or rounded profile and low, broad neck and everted rim. Painting is attested 
on the upper half of the vessels but painted (sometimes wavy) bands are to 
be seen below the carination. The geometric decoration, consisting of 
repeated crosshatched triangles is confined to the shoulder. These triangles 
are bordered by black lines filled in with red, and are sometimes separated 
by vertical lines equally filled in with reddish paint. The lower third of the 
vessel remains undecorated. In general the shape and decorations fits in 
into the late 4"/early 34 millennium BC (Iran-Farukhabad: Wright 1981: 
pl. 58g (B28); Neely & Wright 1994: 29, fig. H19b, — Susa: de Mecquenem 
1912: Pl. XIV n° 1, pl. XVII n° 6; de Mecquenem 1943: fig. 72 n° 2-3; 
Le Breton 1957: Pl. XXVI, 7; Mesopotamia — Diyala: Delougaz 1952: 
pl. 8, bottom, pl. 9, 11, 12, 15, 52c,...136; — Ahmad al-Hattu: Eickhoff 
1993: Abb. 36; Abb. 46: 125-128; — Gubba: Fujii 1981: fig. 11 n° 4 & 7, 
fig. 14 n° 3-7, fig. 15 n° 1-2, 4, fig. 17 n° 1-3, 6; — Kheit Qasim: Forest 
1980: 218, fig. 5). 

At the site of Dar Tanha, in the vicinity of the Garab river, two large 
tombs with rather shallow burial chamber and gabled roof were discovered 
(interior measurements: approx. 6 m long, 1.30 m wide), as well at Ban 
Chaliah. These tombs have a particularity: below the pitched roof one slab 
is placed horizontally on the sidewalls on one side of the grave. The same 
type of structure, with gabled roof and one horizontal slab on one side, is 
to be found in graves at Tepe Jarali (Pl. 17), in Tarhan and in Kishmahar 
valleys (Thrane 1965: 165-166, fig. 12; Thrane 1968: 25, fig. 22; Thrane 
1970: 34, ill.). The Jarali tomb is maybe to be dated around 3000/2900- 
2800 BC (see also further Kunji Cave for comparisons). 

One grave at Dar Tanha contained a large variety of copper/bronze 
objects, but also a lot of painted pottery. Most of that pottery is mono- 
chrome painted and will be looked at further on. It contained also one poly- 
chrome vessel and some sherds (Pl. 15). Paint is red and black on a slipped 
surface. The complete vessel (Pl. 15:1) has a small knoblike handle on the 
transition from shoulder to the body and a purely geometrical painted deco- 
ration on the shoulder. Fragments of another vessel show wavy lines. These 
vessels represent most likely contacts with region I, to the West, where 
“scarlet” ware is present. It is thus not excluded that part of the Dar Tanha 
(Badr region) burial goods could date to the Early Dynastic I/II in terms of 
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Mesopotamian chronology. This chronological indicator could be impor- 
tant as well for dating the monochrome ware in the case that both kinds of 
pottery, the monochrome and the polychrome, were in use simultaneously. 
This monochrome ware could thus represent a phase of its own, preceding 
the fully developed Godin III:6 style. It could be an additional proof as 
well to suggest that this monochrome ware was a Luristan creation that 
was only later on introduced at Susa and Godin. 

For other regions, like Hulailan, Tarhan etc... we have no information 
on the occurrence of polychrome wares of Early Bronze Age date. 


Khorramabad Region (Pl. 18-20) 


Further to the North, at Kunji Cave, in the vicinity of Khorramabad, 
two burials constructed of stones were discovered. One tomb was ca. 4 m 
long and 0.50 m wide. It is a collective burial with 16 individuals (mni). 
Another burial contained remains of 7 individuals. At least 62 pottery ves- 
sels were found as well as a few metal objects. This assemblage was first 
dated by Speth (1971: 173) to the Djemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic, but 
in a later publication an Early Dynastic II, ca. 2700-2600 BC was sug- 
gested (Emberling e.a. 2002: 49, 54). 

However, we feel the burials are more at home in very late 4f/early 3" 
millennium BC. We believe that the dating of different pottery vessels and 
some other objects from Kunji Cave would allow for a date between 
ca. 3100/3000-2900/2800 BC., i.e. proto-Elamite (Susa III A/B / Middle 
Banesh) or Djemdet Nasr / Early Dynastic I in terms of Mesopotamian 
chronology. 

Numerous vessels show vertical ribs on the shoulder (Emberling e.a., 
2002: 84, fig. 10a; 92, fig. 20; 97, fig. 25; 102, fig. 30a). In the prelimi- 
nary report (Speth 1971: 173) it was noted that: “Several vessels with 
inverted “nose” lugs, panelled fugitive bichrome painting, punctuate 
designs near the neck, ledge rims, wide shoulders and ring bases suggest 
a Jemdet Nasr affinity. Other vessel forms, especially red slipped “fruit 
stands” suggest an Early Dynastic affinity". However, in 2002 (Emberling, 
Robb, Speth & Wright 2002: 49, 53-54) an Early Dynastic II date, 
ca. 2700-2600, was advocated, particularly in view of the presence of so 
called “fruit stands”. We would like to point out that these fruit stands 
(Pl. 19:2) need not necessarily to be influenced by Mesopotamia but could 
as well be a local shape, developed independently from Mesopotamian 
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examples. We should not forget that further on the Iranian Plateau, at 
Hissar II, of the same time range as Kunji Cave (Voigt & Dyson 1992: 
170-171) there are numerous vessels of plates, dishes and bowls on a high 
pedestal base (Schmidt 1937: Pl. XXIII, XXV). One could eventually sug- 
gest that the type was transmitted from western Iran into Mesopotamia. 

At Kunji so called fruit stands (Pl. 19:2) (Emberling e.a. 2002: 84, 
fig. 10e; 88, fig. 15f & g; 94, fig. 22a & b, 99, fig. 27d) were found 
together with (unpainted or painted) vessels with inverted nose lugs, and 
mostly with a rope ridge around the shoulder (Pl. 19:6; Pl. 20:8-10) 
(Emberling e.a. 2002: 82, fig. 8b; 84, fig. 10a, b, d; 87, fig. 14a; 93, 
fig. 21b; 99 fig. 27a). 

The vessel type with or without nose lugs and with or without rope 
ridge, exists already in late Uruk (e.g. at Susa: Le Brun 1971: fig. 51, 
fig. 53 n° 4; Godin Tepe V: Levine & Young 1987: 41, fig. 21: some with 
incised decoration and some rare examples with simple painting; Badler 
2002: 84-86). Painted vessels of this type are attested mainly in Djemdet 
Nasr/Protoliterate d contexts in Mesopotamia (at Gubba: Fujii 1981: 33, 
fig. 11 n° 33: level VII; fig. 37 n° 15: level V, both without ridge; at 
Ahmad al-Hattu: Eickhoff 1993: Abb. 36 n° 20: without ridge; Uqair: 
Lloyd & Safar 1943: Pl. XXIII, without ridge; Pl. XXIV: with ridge; 
Pl. XXVII; Djemdet Nasr: Matthews 2002: fig. 19). In Iran these painted 
vessels are found in proto-Elamite levels on many sites such as Susa (Le 
Brun 1971: fig. 53 n° 4: Acropole Level 17; fig. 64 n° 8: Level 15B; 
Amiet 1986: ill. 43 n° 7); at Tall-i Ghazir in Ram Hormuz (Caldwell 1968: 
353, fig. 31; 354, fig. 39); at Tepe Jarali (Pl. 17:1), in Tarhan Pish-i Kuh, 
though more rounded, can be reckoned to the same type (Thrane 1965: 
167, fig. 13 right) (cfr. Mir Vali Tomb 3: MV 51); at Tepe Siyalk (Nokhandeh 
2004: 49, in Persian, fig. 2 n° 4); at Arisman (Helwing 2005: 432, fig. 8), 
at Ozbaki (Madjidzadeh sd.: 102, n°12); at Tall-ı Malyan (Nicholas 1990: 
e.g. pl. 17f); and at Tepe Yahya (Amiet 1986: Ill. 56a; Potts 2001: 11-12, 
41-43, 93; Lamberg-Karlovsky 2001: 270). 

At Kunji Cave also tomb G/B2 contained a fragment of a solid foot 
goblet or the proto-Elamite “gobelet a base en moignon” with a string 
cut base (Emberling ea. 2002: 94, fig. 22c). Similar or related vessels 
are present in proto-Elamite levels at Susa (Le Brun 1971: fig. 60 
n° 1-4: Acropole level 16/15B; Amiet 1986: 96), at Farukhabad 
(Wright 1981: Djemdet Nasr period, fig. 45e: level A16, 45f: level A19 
and 45g: level B26) and at Tall-i Malyan (Nicholas 1990: pl. 13 w-bb, 
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Middle Banesh). We should also point to the presence of a fragment of 
a bevelled rim bowl at Kunji (Emberling ea. 2002: 102, fig. 30e), which 
makes a pre-Early Dynastic II dating even more plausible (Carter 1980: 
fig. 14 n° 1-3: Ville Royale 18/17; only scattered strays are known from 
later levels). 

Also the painted jars (bichrome black and red paint on a white slip, 
with banded decoration and some with panel decoration) (Pl. 19:1,3-5) 
(Emberling 2002: fig. Sa, fig. 11; fig. 14 b-d, f; fig. 21c; fig. 26a-f; 
fig. 30b) are more at home in a late 4"/early 3% mill. context (eg. Susa: 
Le Brun 1971: 186, 194-195, 200, fig. 53 n° 4: niv. 17; fig. 63 n° 1, 
fig. 64: niv. 16-14B; Arisman: Stöllner, Slotta & Vatandoust 2004: 654, 
Helwing 2005: 432, fig. 8; Tall-i Malyan: Nicholas 1990: pl. 19c, g, t; 
pl. 20d; pl. 21b). The decoration was painted only in geometric patterns. 

For Kunji we can also mention a lead vessel (Speth 1971: 173; Emberling 
ea. 2002: 52, 95 fig. 23a: burial G/B2). Lead is a particularly common 
product in Early Dynastic I times in Mesopotamia (Moorey 1994: 294). It 
is present in the so called Djemdet Nasr cemetery at Ur and the oldest 
burials at Khafadjeh (Houses 12 - earlier) of basically Early Dynastic I 
date (Porada e.a. 1992: 104) or at Ahmad al-Hattu (Eickhoff 1993: 176). 
Lead vessels were also found on Iranian sites in proto-Elamite levels 
(eg. Susa & Tall-i Malyan: Amiet 1986: 96, 108; Tallon 1987: 223-224, 
318-319). 

Finally we should mention a silver (Speth 1971: 173) or copper alloy 
(?) pendant in tomb G/B2 at Kunji (Emberling ea. 2002: fig. 22e) which 
can readily be paralleled at Susa (de Mecquenem 1934: 15, Ill. 12; Le 
Breton 1957: 109, fig. 27 n° 6; Amiet 1966: Ill. 46; Tallon 1987: vol. 1: 
113, Pl. 314 n° 1159, vol. 2: 263, 315, 319; Stöllner, Slotta & Vatandoust 
2004: 656, n° 245); at Tepe Siyalk (Ghirshman 1939: 69-70, 125 sq., 
Pl. XXX n° 1; Amiet 1986: 69; Stöllner, Slotta & Vatandoust 2004: 619 
n° 134) and at Arisman (Stöllner, Slotta & Vatandoust 2004: 656 n° 244) 
in late 4"/early 3" millennium contexts. 

On the whole, the material from Kunji Cave fits in very well in late 4*'/ 
early 34 millennium. It is probably best be dated somewhere between Late 
Uruk, in the Djemdet Nasr period or at the latest in Early Dynastic I times 
in terms of S-Mesopotamian chronology or the early Proto-Elamite period 
(Susa IITA6zB/Middle and Late Banesh periods). 

Bichrome/polychrome pottery is also reported from Gilviran at 
Khorramabad (Herzfeld 1929/30: 70; Haerinck & Overlaet 2012). 
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Monochrome painted pottery 


Western Pusht-i Kuh (Pl. 11: 1-2) 


In the western part of Pusht-i Kuh a rather large jar with monochrome 
decoration in reddish brown was found at Kalleh Nisar AI (Pl. 11: 1) 
(tomb 12 n° 1; Haerinck & Overlaet 2008: 26, fig. 11) and at Bani Sol 
(tomb 2 n° 7). Both are decorated with vertical lines below the shoulder. 
The vessel from Bani Sol (Pl. 11:2) has a little lug on the shoulder. This 
lug reminds us of Early Dynastic examples (Pl. 2:9-10, see also Dar Tanha: 
PI. 15:1). 

Monochrome pottery is also present in the Diyala (Delougaz 1952: 44, 
72) and Hamrin (Eickhoff 1993: 102) in the Protoliterate period and in 
Early Dynastic I and II. The decoration of the rare Pusht-i Kuh vessels is 
comparable to some from Hamrin (Eickhoff 1993: Abb. 41 n° 76, Abb. 42 
n° 90-91, Abb. 43 n° 93, Abb. 47 n° 144-145). 

Two sherds from Bani Surmah (Haerinck & Overlaet 2006: 26, fig. 10) 
are maybe of mid 3™ millennium BC date. 


Region of Deh Luran-Abdanan-Rumishgan (Pl. 12-13) 


Both in the Abdanan and Rumishgan sites there is also a vast amount of 
wheel made pottery with monochrome painting. A typical vessel shape is 
the wide, deep bowl with a carinated profile and an everted rim (Pl. 12:3-5). 
These bowls are decorated with neatly painted triangles or oblique lines 
painted orange red, brownish red to dark brown or almost black. These 
vessels can be compared to Susa (Ville Royale I: Carter 1980: 61, fig. 15: 
12-13 = level 14; 85: fig. 28: 2-4 = levels 12, 9A & 10) and Godin Tepe 
III:6 (Henrickson 1987: 86: fig. 4 n° 6, 8, 9, 15-17 ...). 

Another shape present at Abdanan and Rumishgan is the deep bowl with 
slightly concave wall (Pl. 12:6) (only at Tawarsa) and Mir Vali Tombs II 
and IV (Pl. 13:1-3) (Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: Pl. 79, e, g, h 
and Pl. 81 c, d). A similar vessel shape was also found at Godin Tepe III:6 
(Pl. 21:1) (Henrickson 1987: 89, fig. 7 n° 4, 14). 

At Mir Vali Tomb II included, besides the two types mentioned above 
also jars with a carinated profile and low, narrow neck (PI. 13:7) and a jar 
with round profile and a spout (Pl. 13:8). This jar with spout is comparable 
to a vessel from Susa (Pottier 1912, Pl. XXV, 7) and one from Gilviran, 
near Khorramabad (Herzfeld 1929/30: 70). 
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Region of Badr and further Northeast (Khorramabad...) (Pl. 14 bottom 
no 1-7; Pl. 16-22) 


The earliest monochrome ware excavated in Pusht-i Kuh, most likely 
belongs to Mir Khair, to be dated in the Djemdet Nasr period. 

Besides a few polychrome vessels there were in the small tombs at Mir 
Khair small jars with broad neck and with a rounded or carinated body 
(Pl. 14: bottom n° 1-7) (compare e.g. to Ahmad al-Hattu: Eickhoff 1993: 
Abb. 36 & 39). Decoration is limited to horizontal bands with some slanting 
vertical lines or simple triangles on the shoulder and wavy lines below the 
carination or a horizontal band. The brownish painting was applied after 
firing and is mostly very faded. It is difficult to see the complete decora- 
tion. The paste is yellowish to light brown. 

From the burials at Kunji Cave at Khorramabad comes a different pot- 
tery, of proto-Elamite style with horizontal painted bands (Emberling e.a. 
2002: e.g. fig. 11; fig. 14b-f; fig. 26), datable to late 4"/early 3" millen- 
nium. This pottery most likely belongs to people who travelled up and 
down the Kharkeh, eventually to proto-Elamite stations further North. 

At Dar Tanha (Badr region) tomb I contained 14 monochrome painted 
vessels and only one complete polychrome and some fragments of two 
other polychrome vessels (Pl. 16). The monochrome vessels are decorated 
on the upper part of the vessel only and painted in red, reddish brown to 
dark brown. Vessel shapes tend to be similar as most polychrome vessels 
of scarlet ware type from western Pusht-i Kuh (zone J). It are all jars with 
a rounded or slightly carinated shoulder and with flat, rounded or low ring 
base. Monochrome vessels like the carinated bowls from the Deh Luran- 
Abdanan-Rumishgan region (e.g. Pl. 12: 3-5 & Pl. 13: 5-6) are absent at 
Dar Tanha. A deep bowl with slightly concave walls (of type Pl. 13:1-3; 
PL 21:1) was found in Dar Tanha Tomb 2. 

Although the vessel shapes at Dar Tanha are in some way related to scar- 
let ware, the decoration is not. The decoration is only geometrical. It shows 
groups of narrow slanting lines forming triangles or solid triangles bordered 
by end-to-end triangles with a wavy line on each side, and single or double 
shark's teeth. There are also a “series of three arcs in the main register which 
form a triangle when seen from above" (Pl. 16:5 & Pl. 22:1-2) (typical for 
Godin III:6: Henrickson 1987a: 45; also present on a spouted vessel from 
Gilviran, Khorramabad: Herzfeld 1929/30: 70; Haerinck & Overlaet 2012). 
Most motifs are related to the pottery from Godin III:6. The vessel shapes 
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though are not fully the same. It could well be that Dar Tanha can be consid- 
ered as the precursor of the more developed Godin III:6 style. At Godin Tepe 
this style replaces the Early Transcaucasian pottery and might thus indicate 
a movement of people from southern Luristan further northwards (see fur- 
ther). This remains to be proven. The lack of evidence in this vast Luristan 
region excludes any serious analyses for the moment. 

Crucial in the dating of the monochrome ware of Abdanan/Rumishgan 
and Dar Tanha is the chronology of Godin Tepe Deep Sounding and Susa. 

At Godin Tepe (Pl. 21-22), period III follows on the Early Transcaucasian 
Godin level IV. Early Transcaucasian is already present there from the late 
Uruk period onwards (late levels of period V) (Badler 2002: 79, 83, 88 
note 3, 89 note 26). In Godin III:6 there is a certain degree of continuity 
of Godin IV vessel-types, as a minor household-made component and con- 
tinuity of settlement (Henrickson 1987: 44; 1989: 81-82). R. Henrickson 
(1986: 22; 1987b: 207; 1989: 131-136) sees this phenomenon of continu- 
ation as the result of local assimilation of an earlier tradition into the local 
Godin III:6 assemblage and of the melding of this area and its people with 
the economic network to the southwest. However, R. Henrickson mentions 
also there was a hiatus of uncertain duration in occupation between level 
IV and III:6, at least within the area of the Deep Sounding (Henrickson 
1989: 89). He considers equally the polychrome and perhaps the early 
monochrome wares in the piedmont to be contemporary with the later 
Godin IV occupation in the eastern valleys. The monochrome painted buff 
ware assemblage replaces the Godin IV assemblage in Kangavar, where it 
is designated Period III. 

The length of occupation of the Early Transcaucasian Godin IV-phase 
is important for evaluating the starting date of the Godin III-sequence at 
Godin Tepe. Unfortunately the excavators of Godin Tepe do not provide 
estimations for the duration of phase IV occupation. Two sealings from 
Godin Tepe (Young & Levine 1974: 111, fig. 34 n° 3) are paralleled in the 
late Protoliterate or Early Dynastic I period in Mesopotamia (Voigt & 
Dyson 1992: 162). Some Early Transcaucasian pottery was also found 
further South (at Susa, in unstratified contexts: Voigt & Dyson 1992: 162; 
one sherd was found in Banesh levels at Tall-i Malyan TUV: Nicholas 
1990: Pl. 23d in tertiary context). Wright and Rupley (2001: 94-96, fig. 3, 
7 Tab. 3.1) suggest the beginning of Godin IV after 3050 B.C. 

Godin level III:6 is with five (Henrickson 1987a: 36, 42) or six (Henrickson 
1989: 86) architectural levels the longest continuous occupation. As to the 
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dating, Robert Henrickson (1987a: 48) suggests: “In conclusion, Godin 
III:6 may be considered contemporary with ED IIIB (2500-2400B.C.), 
although both the initial and terminal dates remain uncertain. Godin III:6 
probably extends back through ED IIIA (2600-2500B.C.), perhaps to ED 
II, particularly in western valleys. The terminal date must be based, in 
part, on that of Godin III:5, but it is unlikely to last much beyond the end 
of ED IIIB” , and further (Henrickson 1987a: 49): “The ambiguous evi- 
dence suggests that Godin III:6 ended no later than during ED IIIB. We 
may infer that Godin III:5 ought to be contemporary with the Proto-Impe- 
rial (2400-2350 B.C.) and Akkadian (2350-2200 B.C.) periods in the low- 
lands, perhaps beginning as early as ED IIIB. The clear stylistic continuity 
from Godin III:6 to Godin III:5 suggests a relatively unbroken develop- 
ment from one phase to the next, although both may readily be distin- 
guished” . In 1987b: 208 he repeated that “Godin III:6 therefore dates to 
Early Dynastic III-times, perhaps as early as Early Dynastic II”. 

Painted buff pottery from western Iran was found in Early Dynastic IIIB 
levels at al-Hibba, ancient Lagash (Crawford 1972; Hansen 1973; Hansen 
1978: 72-85). Sherds were found in levels with tablets and sealings bearing 
the names of Enannatum I, Eannatum and Lumatur, son of Eannatum. 
These sherds are often advanced to procure a secure dating for the Godin 
assemblage. Henrickson (1987a: 45-46) tends for a comparison with Godin 
III:6; E. Carter & D. Hansen on the other hand (Henrickson 1987a: 45 
note 14), and we as well, lean towards an Godin III:5 date for the al-Hibba 
sherds. However, R. Henrickson (1987a: 46) goes on to suggest that the 
sherds from al-Hibba could represent a transitional phase between III:6 
and III:5, and to be dated to Early Dynastic IIIB. Level III:5 could than be 
attributed to proto-imperial and Akkadian periods (Henrickson 1987a: 51). 
If these dates are correct, a late Early Dynastic IIIA, or eventually an early 
Early Dynastic IIIB date for the last phases of III:6 would be acceptable. 

Since Phase III:6 (of which the earliest levels were not reached by exca- 
vations) is long living and seemingly represents an uninterrupted sequence 
of five to six building levels, whereas all other levels are only attested by 
one or two layers, an initial date for this phase well into Early Dynastic II 
seems very plausible and realistic to us. Indeed, phase III:6 must have 
lasted for several generations. R. Henrickson suggests a 30 to 50 year 
period as average lifetime of domestic mud brick structures (Henrickson 
1987a: 36). He attributes 200 to 250 years (Henrickson 1985: 570; 1987a: 
114), and even 300 years (Henrickson 1984: 101, 103) to this phase. In his 
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chronological chart (Henrickson 1987a: 114) he proposes to date Godin 
III:6, between 2650/2600-2450/2350 BC. As to the final date we have to 
remind that R. Henrickson has stipulated already that Godin III:6 is 
unlikely to last much beyond the end of Early Dynastic IIIA (Henrickson 
1987a: 49). 

However, the initial date for the start of Godin III:6 might thus eventually 
be put earlier than 2650/2600 B.C. If the sherds from al-Hibba are indeed 
III:5, this would imply that the beginning date at Godin for the mono- 
chrome painted buff ware (Godin III:6) could be substantially pushed up 
higher. Remains to be seen when Godin IV ended. 

After the burnished grey-black ware of Early Transcaucasian types 
(Godin IV), the monochrome painted wares of Godin III:6 suddenly 
appear, in fully developed form. Most scholars now do agree that the origin 
of the monochrome ware at Godin (and at Susa as well), are to be sought 
somewhere in Luristan (Carter 1980: 26; Henrickson 1986: 21; 1987a: 
42). Actually, to this point we could add that monochrome wares were ever 
present also in Mesopotamia during Djemdet Nasr/Early Dynastic I/I, in 
limited numbers though, in the Diyala (Delougaz 1952: 44, 72) and in 
Hamrin (Eickhoff 1993: 102). On the Iranian Plateau Siyalk III/IV & 
Hissar monochrome types continue to be produced until late 4/early 3" 
mill. 

It might also be interesting to point out that a few vessels from Godin 
III:6 (Pl. 22: 3) show animals with elongated bodies on the upper part of 
the vessels. Birds sit on their back or are placed in the field. This type of 
representation is most likely a monochrome imitation of Early Dynastic I 
& II polychrome vessels, and likely more particularly of the polychrome 
Deh Luran-Abdanan-Rumishgan vessels further south (compare Pl. 6, 7-1, 
8-1 & 9-1 with PI. 22: 3). 

In Mahi Dasht, Godin III:6 seems to have been partially contempo- 
rary with Maran Red Slipped Ware (Levine & Young 1987: 48, 50). At 
Chogha Maran, 20 km to the NW of Kermanshah, a collection of almost 
200 jar sealings was found in the Maran Red Slip level. L. Levine & 
C. Young (1987: 48) mention on these seals: "The latter, on prelimi- 
nary analysis, can be dated to the Late Early Dynastic times, perhaps as 
Early II”, and further: “Jt may well be, however, that the foundation of 
level III:6 at Godin dates to before this and that the phase begins in the 
highlands as early as ED II time - a suggestion perhaps supported by the 
association at Chogha Maran of Godin III:6 with the sealings which 
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may well date as early as ED II times” . Unfortunately this collection of 
seals awaits publication. 

The evidence from excavations at Susa is of not much use for precision 
dating. Numerous Bronze Age levels and tombs were excavated, mainly by 
R. de Mecquenem (1934), but all are very badly excavated and published. 
Excavations in the ‘60’s by M.-J. Steve and H. Gasche (1971) in Bronze 
Age levels received also some criticisms (van Loon 1981: 712-714; Dittmann 
1986 & 1987; Haerinck 1987: 64). Equally E. Carter’s published results 
(1981) leave room for other interpretations (Meyer 1983-84 but Dittmann 
1987: 33, 45; Haerinck 1987: 64-65). Although these were well controlled 
and recorded excavations the area that Carter dug was very small and con- 
sisted only of a couple of square meters. 

Based on all published results Reinhard Dittmann (1986; 1987) attempted 
to elaborate a chronology for the first half of the 3"X millennium. How com- 
mendable his well documented attempt may be, his elaborate and complex 
construction of critical approach of previous authors remains stuck in 
vague, sometimes contradictory archaeological evidence provided in the 
past. He also puts a heavy emphasis on stylistic and glyptic comparisons 
and relies heavily on Mesopotamian stratigraphy, which is equally not 
always of the best quality and not accepted necessarily by everyone. 

How it may be, Ville Royale I, levels 15-13 are considered by E. Carter 
as equivalent to Early Dynastic II, contrary to Meyer (1983/84) who pro- 
poses an Early Dynastic I date. Carter puts her level 12 into ED IIIA. 
R. Dittmann 1986: 191 came to the conclusion that the material from 
“Couche-4b” of the Terrace excavation and Ville Royale I, 12-11 and 
15-13 roughly cover the Early Dynastic IIIA and II period in Babylonia. 

However, between level 13 and 12 there was an erosion level, which 
could point to a substantial gap. Carter clearly states that monochrome 
ware is already present in level 13 (Carter 1981: 21), be it only simple 
geometric designs and not the elaborate ones, that only appear from level 
12 onwards. Henrickson (1987b: 208) observed also that “In Carter's 
sounding in the Ville Royale it is noteworthy that while the strata charac- 
terized by Susa IVA (Susa Dc) monochrome painted pottery (strata 9-12) 
provide numerous parallels to Godin III:6, the preceding strata (13-15) 
which are characterized by the use of a red wash on bowl and jar rims also 
provide good parallels to Godin III:6" . 

Steve and Gasche (1971: 107) put the introduction for the monochrome 
Susa II-style in their level 4a, but it should be noted that the presence of 
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this ware was already attested in level 4b (see Dittmann 1987: 32 note 9). 
They date their level 4 to Early Dynastic III and level 3 to Proto-imperial 
(Steve & Gasche 1971: 61, 91-92, note 68). This dating is contested by 
van Loon, who, following Le Breton and Dyson prefers an Early Dynastic 
I-II date for level 4, and an Early Dynastic III date for level 3 (van Loon 
1981: 711-712). R. Dittmann (1987: 33 note 18; 45-48) does not agree 
with this dating. 

It follows thus that the introduction of the Susa II-style is not clear, 
particularly since there is no agreement on the dating of the different levels 
and conflicting opinions quickly mean a hundred years earlier or later. 

On the other hand since the monochrome style has most probably been 
introduced from elsewhere (most likely Luristan), it may have taken some 
time to get introduced in other regions. A similar pattern can be observed 
at Godin, where the Godin III:6-style suddenly appears fully developed 
(Henrickson 1986: 21), though the earliest levels were not reached during 
excavation. 


Conclusion 


Translating the fairly high degree of ceramic diversity in Luristan into 
an ethnic or political conclusion is very dangerous, and I think it is simply 
impossible with the actual very limited evidence at hand. 

For the late 4/first centuries of the 3™ millennium there are no written 
sources that could help us to do so. Whether the fragmentation in different 
pottery groups and affiliations have a cultural meaning and reflect indi- 
vidual tribes/groups/political entities can’t be confirmed nor denied. More 
recent migration routes of nomads are largely consistent with the regional 
division in ancient Luristan. Of course these routes are also largely dictated 
by the geographical characteristics and constraints of the region. 

How and where Luristan was in relation to the proto-Elamite or 
Mesopotamian worlds remain to be seen. Even establishing a clear chro- 
nology is for the moment almost impossible and an hazardous exercise. 
Suggesting that they all were transhumant pastoral nomads might not be 
fully correct and there might have been a mix of populations with nomadic 
and settled groups, particularly in Pish-i Kuh and in NW-parts of Pusht-i 
Kuh (Shirvan-Chardaval). In the latter regions ancient mounds are evi- 
denced, but this is not the case for large parts of Pusht-i Kuh. 
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Several scholars have attempted to identify the Western Zagros region 
of Luristan with an historical entity during the 3" millennium BC, although 
for the first half of that millennium there is no evidence at all. For the 
second half it has been suggested to identify the region N of Susiana with 
Shimaski, Awan or with the homeland of the Guti (for a survey see T. Potts 
1994: 30-34; D.T. Potts 1999: 87-93, 97-98, 127, 139-149; Haerinck & 
Overlaet 2006: 70; Steinkeller 2007). However, each attempt to make an 
identification has for the moment to remain stuck in absence of written 
sources. 

One fact is clear however, at least in the ceramics: we have to deal with 
several regions with a different pottery tradition. This mosaic is so far best 
evidenced in Pusht-i Kuh. Pish-i Kuh remains unfortunately largely not 
documented. Whether the different groups within Luristan formed a single, 
united political entity directed by a single authority or was a mosaic of 
separate, different entities is largely an issue that has to remain in the realm 
of speculation. 
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Pl. 1. Map of Luristan with the major regions and sites. 
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Pl. 2. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of the Early Bronze Age I in Western Pusht-i Kuh 
from Bani Surmah (n°1) (after Haerinck & Overlaet 2006, fig 11 n° 1) 
and Kalleh Nisar AI (n° 2-13) (after Haerinck & Overlaet 2008, fig. 12). 
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Pl. 3. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of the Early Bronze Age II in Western Pusht-i Kuh 
from Bani Surmah (n° 1-3, 5, 7, 9 & 10) (after Haerinck & Overlaet 2006, fig. 11 & 12) 
and Kalleh Nisar C (n° 4, 6 & 8) (after Haerinck & Overlaet 2008, fig. 13). 


Pl. 4. Bichrome/polychrome vessel from Chogha Maran (Mahi Dasht) 
(after Levi | 


2 
evine & Young 1987: 46, fig. 26). 
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Pl. 5. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of the “Mussian style” from Abdanan 
(Qabr Nahi: n° 2, 4-8; Tawarsa: n° 1 & 3). 
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Pl. 6. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of the “Mussian style” from Abdanan 
(Pusht-i Qaleh Abdanan: n° 1; Qabr Nahi: n° 2-3). 
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Pl. 7. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of the “Mussian style”: n° 1 & 2: from Susa 
(after Carter 1987: 77, fig. 2 c & d); n° 3: Aliabad (Deh Luran) (after Gautier & Lampre 
1905: Pl. VID and n? 4: Farukhabad (Deh Luran) (after Wright 1981: PI. I). 
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Pl. 8. Bichrome/polychrome ware from Deh Luran (n? 1: Khazineh after Gautier & 
Lampre 1905: 129, fig. 250-251; n? 2-8: Farukhabad after Wright 1981: Pl. 59a; 
60a,f&q; 61i&m). 
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Pl. 9. Bichrome/polychrome pottery from Mir Vali (Rumishgan) (n? 1: Tomb Il; n? 2: 
Tomb IV) (after Schmidt, van Loon & Curvers 1989: Pl. 89 & 90) 
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Pl. 10. Bichrome/polychrome pottery of “ Aliabad style” from Deh Luran 
(n° 1-4: Farukhabad after Wright 1981: Pl. 59c, e, h & f; n° 5-6: Aliabad, 
after Gautier & Lampre 1905: fig. 284 & 285; n° 7: after Carter 1987: 76, fig. 1b). 
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Pl. 11. Top row: bichrome/polychrome pottery of “Aliabad style”: n° 1 from Susa: 
after Carter 1987: 77, fig. 2b; n° 2: Ahmad al-Hattu (Hamrin/Iraq): after Eickhoff 1993: 
xxx n° 93; bottom row: monochrome pottery: n° 1 from Kalleh Nisar AI: after Haerinck 

& Overlaet 2008: fig. 11; n° 2: Bani Sol: after Haerinck & Overlaet 2010, Pl. 1. 
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Pl. 12. Monochrome pottery from Abdanan (Qabr Nahi: n° 1-2, 4-5; 
Pusht-i Qaleh Abdanan: n° 3; Tawarsa: n° 6; Takht-i Khan: n° 7). 
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Pl. 13. Monochrome pottery from Mir Vali (Rumishgan) (n° 1: Tomb 4; n° 2-8: Tomb 2) 
(after Schmidt, van Loon öz Curvers 1989: PI. 79 e, g, h; Pl. 81b, d, c; Pl. 85b; 
PL. 86 b&c). 
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Pl. 14. Mir Khair (Badr): bichrome/polychrome (top) 
pottery and monochrome pottery (bottom). 
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Pl. 15. Bichrome/polychrome pottery from Dar Tanha (Badr) (All tomb 1). 
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Pl. 16. Dar Tanha (Badr): monochrome pottery (All tomb 1). 
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Pl. 17. Tepe Jarali (Tarhan) (after Thrane 1965: 166-167, fig. 12 & 13). 
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Pl. 18. Kunji (Khorramabad) (after Emberling e.a. 2002: fig. 10a; 20a; 25b & 21a) 
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Pl. 19. Kunji (Khorramabad) (after Emberling e.a. 2002: fig. 15a; 27d; 11b; 11a, Sa, 27a). 
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Pl. 20. Kunji (Khorrambad) (after Emberling e.a. 2002: fig. 10b; 8b; 10d & 14a). 
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Pl. 21. Godin Tepe III:6 (monochrome pottery after Henrickson 1987a: fig. 4 n° 6-9, 27; 
fig. 5 n° 1, 15, 18; fig. 6 n° 2, 5, 6, 8; fig. 7 n° 4). 
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Pl. 22. Godin Tepe III:6 (monochrome pottery after Henrickson 1987a: fig. 7 n° 1 & 2; 
fig. 8 n° 2-3). 
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Abstract: Godin Tepe is an archaeological site in central-western Iran, excavated 
by the late Professor T. C. Young in the 1960s and 70s. Just outside the buried 
ruins of the city, the excavators found a Late Bronze Age cemetery (Young 1969: 
19) which had also been used by the Hiatus period squatters and passing Iron Age 
I people. The inhumations include men, women, and new-born infants neatly laid 
out and placed with food offering and grave goods such as pottery, tools, weapons, 
and personal ornaments. On the west-end edge of the excavated area of the cem- 
etery, a carpenter’s tool kit including a remarkable green stone hammer was 
uncovered. 


Keywords: Burial Archaeology, Carpentry Tools, Stone Hammers, Late Bronze 
Age, Central-western Iran 


In the 1967 season, the excavators at Godin cemetery uncovered a car- 
penter’s tool kit (fig. la) comprising a saw, a blade, four chisels (2 gravers, 
1 gouge, and 1 flat chisel), all made of bronze (copper alloy), and one 
handheld stone hammer. The blade was propped up against the largest 
damaged spot on the hammer at the time of the burial, presumably to cover 
or hide the flaw. Joints of meat, probably sheep leg and loin (tibia or femur 
and dorsal vertebrae), were placed beneath and around the tools. Since the 
assemblage was located by the west-end border of the excavation area 
(fig. 1b), it is not clear whether the tools were a part of the burial goods 
in a grave that could be lying just behind the border. However, the pres- 
ence of food offering suggests that the tools might have belonged to a 
proper burial that was not excavated. Although the lack of supporting evi- 
dence does not allow objective dating, on the basis of the published com- 
paranda and the stratigraphy of the cemetery, the Godin tools can roughly 
be assigned to the Late Bronze Age, that is, the later Period III occupation 
on the mound. 
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Fig. 1. a. The carpenter’s tool kit in situ (only the larger bones are shown), 
the lower edge of the saw is facing up; b. The arrow points to the location of the tools 
found on a level with the bottom of burials 8, 9, and 10 (burial 10 is shown). 


The Godin carpenter’s tool kit is significant in two ways. First, it com- 
prises a rather complete set of woodworking implements including a stone 
hammer, not attested elsewhere; second, it shows an aspect of the belief in 
afterlife that requires a perfectly working set of tools, and not funerary models 
or miniature replicas, to be buried with the dead. The placement of the 
tools on top of the food offering, rather than beside it, is also noteworthy. 

Similar woodworking devices of metal have been recovered from many 
Near Eastern sites. Ur (Woolley 1934: 303, 309-10, 356, pl. 158), Uruk 
(Pedde 2000: 22-24, pl. 18-21), Kish (Moorey 1978: 108-09, pl. XVII 
2-3), Gubba (Fujii 1981: 162, fig. 23 no. 12), Abu Salabikh (Martin et al 
1985: 141-42, 148, 168, fig. 92a, 108b, 143, no. 19-22, pl. XXIX e, g), and 
Tell Madhhur (Roaf 1982: 45-6) in Mesopotamia, Saqqara (Emery 1949: 
33-48, pl. 9A-B, 10; Emery 1954: 59-63, pl. XXVI, XXX) and Theban 
tombs (Petrie 1917: 46-7, pl. XLVI; de Garis Davies 1933: pl. XLIX) in 
Egypt, and several Anatolian and Talish sites (Schaeffer 1948: 59-69, 267- 
69, 306-08, 516-19, 622, 648, 650-52, fig. 293 no. 2-3, 6ly, 172 no. 8-9, 
183 no. 34, 226 no. 5, pl. LX, LIX) have yielded woodworking tools. 

In Iran, other than Godin, many large and small settlements and burials 
such as Susa (de Mecquenem et al 1943: 56, fig. 47, no. 13; Tallon I 1987: 
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184-87; Tallon II 1987: 62-64, 252-54), Marlik (Negahban 1996: 304, 
pl. 134), Khurvin (Vanden Berghe 1964: 28, pl. LXIII no. 317), Dailaman 
(Fujii et al 1965: 20, pl. LV 53, XXX 1), Tepe Hissar (Schmidt 1937: 119, 
205, 310, 421, 453, pl. LII, XXIX), Turang Tepe (Wulsin 1938: 166, 
pl. 24J), Shah Tepe (Arne 1945: 305, pl. LXXIX no. 662), Shahdad 
(Hakemi 1972: pl. XX-c, no. 268), Sialk (Ghirshman 1938: 54, LXXXIV 
S.1698, S.178, S.161, XCV 8.535; Ghirshman 1939: 54, pl. LXXI S.893b), 
Tepe Yahya (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: pl. 36; Lamberg-Karlovsky & 
Beale 1986: 213-14, fig. 8.2b), VVar Kabud (Vanden Berghe 1968: 11, 36, 
fig. 5 no. 1, 3), Mehr War Kabud (Haerinck & Overlaet 2010: 25-26, 
fig. 12), and Bani Surmah (Haerinck öz Overlaet 2006: 32-39, fig. 17, 
pl. 11-13, 43) have been the sources of vvoodvvorking implements. 

Comprehensive accounts of saws, blades, and chisels from Iranian sites 
can be found in the Luristan Excavation Documents, volumes VI (Haerinck 
& Overlaet 2006: 32-9, pl. 11-13, 43) and VIII (Haerinck & Overlaet 
2010: 25-6, fig. 12), Deshayes’ typological study (1960: chapters 3, 4, 16, 
pl. 9-11, 40, 48, 55-6, 62), and Schaeffer’s comparative and chronological 
work (1948: 59-68, 267-69, 306-08, 421-22, 516-19, fig. 61, 172, 183, 
226, 296, pl. LX, LIX). 

With regard to the Godin assemblage, the short-stem socketed gouge 
has many close parallels from north and northeast Iranian sites where 
gouges are more common than gravers or flat chisels. The Godin specimen 
has a U-shaped ‘sweep’ (shape of the curve) that tapers gently towards the 
end (fig. 2d), which is suitable for a variety of works from scooping out 
wood to smoothing hollows. In comparison, the longer gouges from Marlik 
(Negahban 1996: 304, pl. 134 no. 936) and Dailaman (Fujii et al 1965: 20, 
pl. LV 53, XXX 1) have deeper curves that taper only slightly at the end, 
suggesting straight cutting and turning. In general, larger gouges are 
formed by forging from a narrow bar of copper or hammering sheet metal 
around a cylindrical object, such as the above specimens from Marlik and 
Dailaman, whereas smaller gouges could be made by casting, such as the 
two examples from Tepe Hissar (Schmidt 1937: 205, pl. LII no. H3131, 
H3562; Deshayes 1960: 106, pl. XII no. 11-12). 

The two engraving chisels or gravers from Godin (fig. 2e-f) have points 
of similarity with the three examples from Abu Salabikh burials (Martin et 
al 1985: 141-42, fig. 108b and 143, pl. XXIX e, g) in shape and size. The 
Godin gravers are 7.2x0.4 and 7.7x0.5cm whereas the Abu Salabikh 
specimens are 5.5 x0.5, 6.1x0.4, and 6.5x0.3cm; both groups show a 
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consistent range of thickness at 0.3 to 0.4 cm. They are all straight blades 
with square sections and slightly splayed cutting edges. Despite the sim- 
plicity of the shape, gravers often appear in a variety of forms such as the 
spindly specimens from Tepe Sialk (Ghirshman 1938: 54, pl. LXXXIV 
S.178) and Tepe Gawra (Tobler 1950: 213, pl. XCVIII a6) with a slightly 
larger middle section, which is meant to provide a better grip. 

The flat elongated tool with a curved cutting edge (fig. 2c) belongs to a 
rather large category of narrow axes, adzes, or chisels whose identity is dif- 
ficult to establish in the absence of handles. Haerinck and Overlaet (2006: 
32) note that in order to be a chisel, a tool of this particular type should have 
a grip fixed along the blade. The Godin example is incomplete, so it is not 
clear how long it had originally been, nor do we know about the shape of its 
missing butt. However, based on the size and form of the cutting edge, it is 
closely related to the examples from Bani Surmah burials in Pusht-i Kuh 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 2006: 32, fig. 15 A2-12, A2-13) as well as the specimen 
from Chogha Zanbil (de Mecquenem 1953: pl. XVII no. 31). 

It should be borne in mind that the length-to-width ratio is not a reliable 
criteria to help distinguish a chisel from an axe or adze. Long and narrow 
examples, which are expected to be chisels, may have been used as axes; 
the Bronze Age axe-head surmounted by a seated camel from Khurab in 
Baluchistan (fig. 3) shows how extremely slim and wand-like an axe can 
be (Stein 1937: 121, pl. XVII; Gordon 1955: 169, pl. LXXVD. 

The Godin saw, which has a peculiar double-edged blade, is an uncommon 
type, indeed (fig. 2a). Deshayes (1960: 356) believes that such double-edged 
saws were probably shaped after the earlier flint prototypes (fig. 3, a-c). 
Few double-edged saws have been recovered from ancient Near Eastern sites 
including one with a curved blade from Tello (Cros 1910: 99), possibly a 
pruning saw like the specimen from Mehr War Kabud (Haerinck & Over- 
laet 2010: 25-26, fig. 12), a saw from Uruk (Pedde 2000: 63, pl. 51 
no. 1094), shown in figure 3f, and a later Iron Age example found in the 
Theban group of Assyrian armourers in Egypt (Petrie 1917: 43, pl. LXX- 
VIII, no. S27). 

The Godin saw shares a peculiar characteristic with the specimen from 
Tello in Mesopotamia and the Baluchi saw from Nal (Hargreaves 1928: 66, 
pl. XVa; Deshayes 1960: 356-8, pl. 48 no. 2882), southeast of Shahr-i Sokhta 
on the way to Mohenjo Daro; they all have an upper front-quarter cutting 
edge (fig. 4 d-e). Morphologically, however, the Nal saw is the closest paral- 
lel to the Godin example. Although it is not clear whether the corroded lower 
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Fig. 3. Bronze Age axe-head surmounted by a seated camel from Khurab in Baluchistan 
(Stein 1937: pl. XVIII; Gordon 1955: pl. LXXVI). 
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Fig. 4. Left side: double-edged serrated flint blades, a. Sialk II example with no handle 
(Ghirshman 1938: 22, pl. LV 13); b. Seh-Gabi blade with a hint of a handle at right end 
(unpublished object # SG.73 F47 351at ROM); c. Chah Husaini blade with a 
pronounced handle (Stein 1935: 128, pl. XXX Hus.C.7); 

Right side: double-edged copper/bronze saws, d and e. Nal saw, 37 cm long (Deshayes 
1960: 152, pl. 48, no. 2882; Hargreaves 1928: pl. X-va); f. Uruk saw, 41.4 cm long 
(Pedde et al. 2000: 63, pl. 51 no. 1094) 


edge of the Godin saw was once fully dented like the Nal saw, the two 
specimens are variations of the same basic pattern with slightly off-parallel 
edges. Considering the time-consuming job of sharpening a saw with Bronze 
Age tools, the second cutting edge may simply represent a reserve saw to be 
used when the main edge on the lower side becomes dull. From the point of 
view of contemporary carpentry, the upper cutting edge could have had a 
practical application in trimming and detail work or in cutting through 
restricted spots without having to flip over the saw. A similar but not identical 
version of this type of saw with the teeth carried round the curved toe and 
along the upper edge is used for cutting out sections in wooden boards or 
partitions by modern carpenters (Salaman 1975: 418-19, fig. 616). 

The Godin blade is too corroded to allow an objective identification 
(fig. 2b). However, the absence of saw-like dents on the remaining edge, 
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the cross-section that shows one sharp and one blunt edge, and the general 
shape of the tool suggest a cutting blade or a scraper. The latter, in straight, 
convex, or concave shapes, is routinely used by carpenters to remove shav- 
ings or surplus residue after sawing or joining pieces and also for smoothing 
wooden surfaces. 

In order to identify an assemblage as a carpentry tool kit, a distinction 
must be made between carpenters as professional woodworkers and those 
whose jobs involve wood, such as charioteers or carriage drivers who have 
some knowledge of joinery and general carpentry as required to maintain 
their vehicles. For instance, the saw and chisels found in a chariot burial at 
Kish (Moorey 1978: 109) may denote a possible toolbox that once carried 
those implements in the chariot. Such basic repairing tools were necessary 
to fix wooden vehicles on the road in case of an accident. Thus, a saw or 
chisel per se does not indicate the presence of a carpenter in particular. 

As for chisels, they are undoubtedly the most common and varied tools 
of carpentry throughout the ancient Near East; however, chisels are rou- 
tinely used by coppersmiths, masons, sculptors, miners, cobblers, and 
many other professionals as well. Gouges and gravers may be used on 
stone or ivory, too (Deshayes 1960: 109). Similarly, saws are employed 
for gardening, logging, clearing agricultural lands, and so forth. Ancient 
Egyptian friezes suggest that saws were even used by butchers to cut up 
carcasses and dismember joints for cooking (de Garis Davies 1933: 22, 
pl. XXVII). Further evidence from ancient Egypt (Deshayes 1960: 361) 
shows that saws were also employed by masons for cutting stone blocks. 

Moorey (1994: 262) notes that it is only by association and context that 
identification of specialist craft tools is possible. Considering the limited 
scope of the burial context, the elements that imply carpentry in the Godin 
assemblage are the stone hammer, explained below, and the type and size 
of the saw. A saw with an upper front-quarter cutting edge is essentially a 
carpenter’s tool, which is meant for fine detail work. Although such a 
device could also be used on ivory, the archaeological context of Godin 
Tepe and the related small finds indicate carpentry. 

The green pear-shaped stone hammer (Pl. 1) has no parallel in the pub- 
lished woodworking tool assemblages. The following is a two-fold inves- 
tigation concerning that particular hammer. The first part is an attempt to 
develop a basic nomenclature to identify ancient hammering tools made of 
stone or wood. The second part describes the Godin hammer and its pecu- 
liarities. 
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Definitions 


In much of the Near Eastern archaeological literature, a number of dif- 
ferent words have been used interchangeably to refer to striking devices. 
Although no standardized vocabulary has been established so far, Hole, 
Flannery, and Neely (1969), Voigt (1983), and Alizadeh, Delougaz and 
Kantor (1996) have all contributed to the creation of a technical nomenclature 
for stone tools in western Iran. The following is a further attempt to high- 
light the particular genre of hammering tools made of stone or wood and 
their problems in the archaeology of Iran. 

Voigt (1983: 284) notes that a fundamental difficulty in the formulation 
of a meaningful classification is the selection of attributes that best reflect 
differences in tool use. Based on the concept of ‘tool use’ as an essential 
factor in the design and choice of raw material, we may recognize three 
particular groups of hammering tools: hammers, mauls, and mallets. 
Although common oblong pounders are essentially multi-purpose imple- 
ments with limited hammering applications, we shall refer to them as they 
overlap in shape and use with the above tools. 


Hammers 


In physical terms, a hammer is a force amplifier that converts mechanical 
work into kinetic energy and back. Practically, a hammer can be described as 
a striking hand-tool consisting of a shaft or handle with a head at right angles 
to it. However, the early hammers used by hunter-gatherers during the Palaeo- 
lithic period had no handle; they were simply hard stones held in the hand, 
hence, their technical name ‘hammerstone’. Adams (2002: 152) points out 
that hammerstones are irregularly shaped rocks selected for their useful size 
and weight, and they are often expediently designed for use without further 
modifications; strategically designed hammerstones have finger grips for 
holding. Even unmodified hammerstones “fit into the hand in a way that the 
fingers wrap around them for a good grip” (Voigt 1983: 248). 

Not all hammerstones fill the hand; smaller specimens, measuring 
merely 5 cm in diameter, are rather common at ancient Near Eastern sites 
(Schmidt 1937: 220; Moore 2000: 171-72). Such hammerstones were 
often selected river pebbles that were already spheroid or squat cylindrical, 
or they were pecked to the intended shapes. 

Later in the Palaeolithic, hammerstones developed into “hammerheads” 
with attached handles. “A handle of wood or antler was fastened to the 
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stone head with thongs; still later, the head was perforated and the handle 
wedged into the hole” (Salaman 1975: 218). Curiously, the archaic ham- 
merstones were never completely replaced by their hafted counterparts; 
although uncommon, they can be found at Bronze and Iron Age sites 
throughout the Near East. Of course, they are often reported as ‘stone ham- 
mer’ in archaeological reports while handheld and unhafted hammering 
stones must be referred to with their proper name ‘hammerstone’. 

Ancient Near Eastern hammers, as shown on Egyptian friezes, were 
used for a wide variety of functions from construction works and quarrying 
metal ores to making vessels and sculptures. Heavy stone hammers from 
the Archaic Period in Lower Egypt, probably used in masonry, were found 
at Helwan near Cairo, however, since no carpenters’ hammers of that 
period have been found so far, it is probable that they were of the wooden 
club-like variety used in later times (Emery 1961: 221). 

In Iran, hammerstones with various configurations occur in stone tool assem- 
blages from the earliest to the latest periods. In most sites, modified and unmod- 
ified examples occur together. Water-born pebbles are the most common type 
even at steppe-country sites with no local sources. For instance, at Shah Tepe in 
the northeast, such pebbles were picked up in the beds of the mountainous 
streams and brought to the site as hammerstones (Arne 1945: 280). At Tepe 
Hissar, roughly globular or oval stones, mostly water-polished pebbles (fig. 5d), 
were used for hammering during all Hissar periods (Schmidt 1937: 220). 

Chipped hammerstones are also common throughout Iran but, unlike the 
pebbles, their number decreases significantly by the end of the 3 millen- 
nium. Most sites have yielded none or single examples from the Bronze 
and Iron Age levels. In this regard, Negahban (1996: 299) argues that by 


a b C d 


Fig 5. a. Roughly spherical hammerstone, Chagha Sefid, c. 7 cm (Hole et al, 1969: pl. 46y); 
b. Likely hammerstone with deep indentations, Haji Firuz, c. 5.5 cm long (Voigt 1983: 
fig. 117a); 

c. Spherical hammerstone, Tepe Yahya, c. 7 cm (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1970: pl. 29); 

d. Water-borne pebble as hammerstone, Tepe Hissar, c. 7 cm long (Schmidt 1937: no. H2645) 
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the time of the 2” millennium BCE, there was little need for many stone 
vessels and tools because the production of bronze had already reached a 
high standard of quality and quantity. On the burial customs in Pusht-i Kuh 
during the 3 millennium, Begemann et al. (2008: 5) note that apparently 
more metal artifacts were placed in Luristan tombs in the later part of the 
Dynastic Period as metal was probably more available or less costly. Potts 
(1994: 168) argues that third-millennium burials in highland Iran were 
often lavishly equipped with metal tools, weapons, vessels, and ornaments 
manufactured from the abundant local copper ores. Several bronze hammers 
and axes including decorative or ceremonial examples of Early Dynastic 
date have been found on and around the Iranian Plateau from Bactria to 
Mesopotamia (Tallon 1987: 90, 135, 341, figs. 6, 14, 24; de Mecquenem 
1934: 216, fig. 60 nos. 19-20; Potts 1994: 168-76, figs. 24-9). Therefore, 
the emergence of affordable metal hammers that were superior to their 
stone counterparts in practicality, durability, and appearance through the 
end of the 3" millennium may well account for the general scarcity of 
modified stone hammers in Iran during the following two millennia. 
Stone hammerheads of various shapes have been recovered from several 
Near Eastern sites. In particular, Susa (de Morgan 1912: 18), Tepe Gawra 
(Speiser 1935: 87-8; Tobler 1950: 204), and Fara (Martin 1988: 57) pro- 
duced significant numbers of hammerheads. Noteworthy are the oddly- 
shaped triangular basalt specimen and the elongated marble example 
(fig. 6, b and c) from Tepe Gawra (Tobler 1950: 204, pl. XCIV a & c). In 
Iran, hammerheads appear in grooved, socketed, and perforated varieties. 
The grooved examples (fig. 6a) were commonly hafted by means of either 


H 1819 


a b c 


Fig 6. a. Grooved hammerhead from Tepe Hissar, 6 cm long (Schmidt 1937: 220, 
no. 1819); 
b and c. hammerheads from Tepe Gawra (Tobler 1950: 204, pl. XCIV a & c) 
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notches or full groove (Burton Brown 1951: 48, no. 1643). Hammerheads 
with shaft-holes have been found in oval, rectangular, and roughly square 
shapes. Plate II shows a 7000-year-old faceted rectangular green specimen 
from Godin. 

Stone hammer-axes constitute a small group of Near Eastern hammering 
implements. Although they are essentially ‘combination tools’ that offer 
better efficiency and portability, they are not so common as stone hammers 
or axes individually. Eight perforated hammer-axes of Chalcolithic date 
(fig. 7) have been found at Parchinah and Hakalan burials in central-western 
Iran (Haerinck and Overlaet 1996: 21, 36, figs. 34, 36, 58: 1-5, 66, 68, 75, 
87: 8-10, pl. 53: 1-4, 78: 2; Vanden Berghe 1987: 118, 120, fig. 14). A 
well-wrought example was recovered from the archaic period at Susa (de 
Morgan 1912: 19, fig. 86; Contenau 1927: 303, fig. 209). The curious 
hammer-adze from Tepe Gawra (Speiser 1935: 88, 195, pl. XLII no. 5) is 
also noteworthy. 

Whatever the form of ancient hammers, all early lithic tools, such as 
handaxes, cleavers, and points, had to be made by using a striking device 
to rough out the intended shape from a nodule. As such, the hammer is 
plausibly the oldest human tool known. 


Mauls 


The word maul derives from the Latin malleus, which simply means 
hammer. What distinguishes a maul from a hammer is ‘relative strength’, 
which may show in a combination of size, weight, and choice of raw material 


Fig. 7. Parchinah hammer-axes from Pusht-i Kuh, central-western Iran 
(Haerinck & Overlaet 1996: fig. 58 no. 1-3, pl. 53 no. 4). 
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in an archaeological context. Thus, a maul can be described as a larger, 
heavier, and stronger hammer. 

A typical example of a maul with that relatively higher strength is metal- 
smiths’ forging maul, a.k.a. the ‘five-pound maul’. Despite its plain ham- 
mer-like shape, the sheer weight of the iron head of this tool differentiates 
between its specific applications and those of ordinary hammers. 

Ancient mauls were made of stone and possibly of hard wood. Evi- 
dently, the wooden mauls of antiquity have not survived the passage of 
time but stone mauls have been found at several Near Eastern sites. Unlike 
the Americas, where hafted stone mauls are omnipresent, ancient Near 
Eastern mauls are predominantly unhafted. In Egypt, handheld stone mauls 
(fig. 8) were used for dressing down surfaces of pyramid blocks and quar- 
rying at the Sinai mines and elsewhere (Petrie 1917: 46). 

Although no particular maul has been reported in the published archaeo- 
logical records from Iran and Mesopotamia, the specimens referred to as 
‘large stone hammers’ may indeed be mauls. For instance, the large squat 
cylindrical stone object from Godin in figure 8c, which was registered as a 
pounder due to its shape, may well be a maul. Although the two ends of the 
object are rounded like a pestle or pounder, the use-wear damages are all 
on the sides and not on the convex ends, which shows the manner of its use 
like a hammerstone. The chipped spots on the stone are relatively large and 
quite deep, suggesting forceful blows against brick walls or hard rock sur- 
faces and so on. The last use of this tool had split it into two halves, which 
is how it was found. The object could have also been used for quarrying or 
breaking metal ores as the soot-like black residues around the major frac- 
tured spot on one side of the stone may well be traces of smeared ground 
hematite or bitumen (chemical analysis is in progress). Disregarding the 
constraints of “form equals function’, the large size of the object, which 
does not fit into an average hand with a proper grip, and its heavy weight 
(1.902 kg), along with the wear pattern suggest a maul and not a pounder. 

Furthermore, certain stone tools such as large axes are said to have been 
secondarily used as mauls (Adams 2002: 163) after major damages or 
decades of wear. The common applications of this particular hammering 
implement in antiquity for quarrying, sapping, or clearing mountain passes, 
i.e. out-of-town activities, make the finding of ancient mauls a challenge. 

In the absence of a basic research on the identification and distribution 
of mauls in the ancient Near East to evaluate their role and development, 
‘large hammers’ clearly deserve further investigation. 
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Fig. 8. a. Egyptian basalt maul from Meydum, dated to the 3rd Dynasty, about 30 cm long 
(Petrie 1917: 46, pl. LIII no. 74). 
b. and c. An Egyptian maul (Petrie 1917: 46, pl. LIII no. 75) and a possible maul from 
Godin (unpublished object # 973.456.369), each measuring about 15 cm long 


Mallets 


The word mallet is simply the diminutive of the word maul. However, 
this particular diminution corresponds to the relative softness of a mallet- 
head, as opposed to the hard head of a maul, and not to its size. In general, 
mallets are used when a softer blow is required; hence, mallet-heads are 
commonly made of wood, synthetic fibers, and rawhide. Carpentry mallets 
are specifically used for striking wood or driving metal tools with wooden 
handles such as carving chisels, whereas a hammer is employed for strik- 
ing directly against metal objects such as nails, punches, and cold chisels, 
which do not have wooden handles. 

The direct use of mallets on metal is limited to certain functions such as 
controlled strokes on gold and silver in jewellery, forming sheets in metal 
fabrication, making handicrafts, and other similar applications where the 
work being hit must not be marred. It was only after the industrial revolu- 
tion that certain mallets were made with metal heads such as copper mallets 
in machine works, but even there, the head is made of a relatively soft 
metal, being copper, to strike against steel, which is a hard metal. Thus, the 
mallet is eventually deformed rather than the steel. 

As mentioned earlier, wooden hammers and mauls of antiquity have not 
survived the passage of time. Kubba (178: 2006) points out the possibility 
that most mallets were made of wood and, as a result, they perished over 
time. However, thanks to the ancient Egyptians’ funerary practices, a num- 
ber of wooden mallets dating to the 3 millennium BCE have survived in 
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immaculate condition. Some of the earliest attested examples (Emery 
1954: 60, 62, fig. 69, 85, pl. XXVI) date back to the First Dynasty (c. 29" 
century). Mallets number 60 in figure 9 (top left) and 71 in figure 10 (left) 
are made of wood and dated to c. 2400 BCE (Petrie 1917, pl. XLVI). Other 
materials used in the manufacture of ancient mallets include soft stones. 
The small mallet in figure 9 (no. 62, top right) is a limestone specimen 
from a 12™ Dynasty context (early 2" millennium) in Egypt (Petrie 1917, 
pl. XLVI). 

Various applications of mallets are illustrated in the scenes of the pyra- 
mid age. For instance, in a depiction of woodworkers, mallets and chisels 
are used for cutting mortise-holes (Petrie 1909: 140). The Theban relief in 
figure 11b shows carpenters working with different mallets (Baines and 
Malek 1980: 106). The flattened rectangular wooden specimen from a 
First Dynasty tomb at Saqqara, shown in figure 11a, was used for beating 
leather (Emery 1954: 62, fig. 85, pl. XXVI). 

With regard to the related materials and applications mentioned above, 
a mallet can well be defined in technical terms as a hafted or handled ham- 
mer with a relatively soft and light head. The softness of a mallet reduces 
or prevents damage to the surface of the object it strikes while the lightness 
allows repetitive hammering for long periods of time. Thus, if that particular 
relativity does not show in archaeological contexts, we may not be dealing 


Figures 9 and 10. Ancient Egyptian mallets (Petrie 1917, pl. XLVI) 
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Fig. 11. a. Wooden mallet for beating leather from Saqarra, 1“ Dynasty, 
28 cm long (Emery 1954: 62, pl. XX VI) 
b. Ancient Egyptian mallets at work (Baines and Malek 1980: 106) 


with a mallet. Although the word mallet has occasionally been applied for 
naming hammers in archaeological reports, it is highly advisable for accu- 
racy and consistency in the literature to reserve the word for striking 
devices made of soft stones, wood, antler, or other soft and light materials 
exclusively, even though such artifacts may never be found. 

Pounders Schmidt (1937: 58) argues that any oblong cylindrical stone 
would qualify as a pounding tool. Despite the humble look of most ancient 
pounders, they are multifunction tools that can be used for hammering, 
crushing, mixing, fitting, and even grinding. Pounders are often found in 
association with their close counterparts pestles. This is mainly due to the 
fact that in addition to a wide range of domestic activities that require the 
impact force of a pounder, the tool is also employed in procuring or pro- 
cessing food sources. Evidence from Abu Hureyra (Moore 2000: 171) sug- 
gests that pounders may have been used to crush small animals to pulp in 
order to eat them. 

In terms of hammering, however, the effective use of an oblong pounder 
is limited to striking vertically with the two ends of the tool because rocks, 
no matter how tough they might be, are vulnerable to stress fractures when 
formed into a slender cylindrical shape. The combination of battered ends 
and intact sides, which is a rather common characteristic among cylindrical 
pounders, reflects the manner of their use. The pounder shown in figure 12 
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Fig. 12. Retouched fragment of an originally long pounder from Godin VI period 
(c. 3500 to 3200 BCE), reused as a pounder and possibly as a roller pestle or rolling 
handstone (unpublished object # 973.456.367 at ROM). 


is a fragment of a previously long specimen that was retouched and 
reused after the original pounder broke; the fracture line indicates an 
impact force exerted at right angles to the longitudinal axis that caused 
the breakage. Evidently, pounders with pronounced polls, such as the 
Kamtarlan and Surkh Dum specimens (fig. 13 a and c), offer a larger 
striking surface and a more fracture-resistant shape for hammering pur- 
poses. Core pounders, utilized cobbles (Hole et al. 1969: pl. 46 aa-dd, v, w), 
and those odd stone tools with vague marks of pounding, whose original 
utility is not quite clear to us, overlap with proper hammerstones in terms 
of shape and function so much so that their identification as either 
pounder or hammer becomes a personal preference. As ubiquitous 
objects at Near Eastern sites, oblong and squat cylindrical pounders seem 
to have been the hammer of choice for most daily chores that required 
an impact force. 


Summary 


Hammers, mauls, and mallets vary in size, shape, and material as they 
are all made for specialized functions. A hammerstone is a plain or altered 
hard rock with no groove for hafting and no hole for handle attachment; it 
is the tool that made all other ancient stone tools. 
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A hammer-head is an altered rock with grooves for hafting or a shaft 
hole or socket for handle attachment; the presence of a handle is a practical 
and convenient factor that allows stronger and repetitive hammering with- 
out hurting the hand. A hammer-axe is a hammer-head combined with an 
axe-head to form a ‘combination tool’ for better efficiency. 

A maul is a larger or heavier hammer that exerts significantly stronger 
blows; as a result, its use is restricted to specific functions. A mallet is the 
same as a hammer except that it is made of a relatively soft and light mate- 
rial, which serves the purpose of reducing or avoiding damage to the sur- 
face it strikes. 

Finally, a pounder is generally a handheld oblong stone, often with one 
or two opposite striking ends, that is used for various domestic or house- 
hold purposes including hammering. 


The Godin Carpenter’s Hammer 


The pear-shaped hammer (fig. 13b, Pl. 1) consists of a flattened poll 
with a cylindrical projection on the top; the side views are tapered rectan- 
gular in plan. Evidently, pear-shaped stone tools are quite common 
throughout the ancient Near East, but they only appear with elongated iso- 
celes or fusiform side views (Schmidt 2002: pl. 69, no. 1150-51) such as 
hoes and hand-axes (Woolley 1955: pl. 12c; Martin 1988: 200, fig. 113) 


Fig. 13. a. Kamtarlan pounder, 16x83 cm, Penn Museum, Philadelphia, 
catalogue # UM 43-26-132 
b. Godin hammer, 14x 7x4 cm, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
catalogue # Gd 69-182 
c. Surkh Dum-i Luri pounder, 11x7x4 cm, Naranjestan Museum, Shiraz, 
catalogue # Sor-166 
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or ‘in the round’ like phallic pestles (Schmidt et al. 1989: 325, pl. 2150; 
Haerinck and Overlaet 1996: 22, pl 51: 1). The Godin hammer is indeed 
one of the very few pear-shaped stone tools in the region with flat sides 
and bottom, suitable for pounding and hammering. 

Figure 13 shows three such objects: a Bronze Age pounder from the Susa- 
D level (2900-2000 BCE) of Kamtarlan II (Schmidt et al. 1989: 201, KI 
314, plate 128e), an Iron Age pounder* from Surkh Dum-i-Luri (Schmidt et 
al. 1989: 352, Sor-166, pl 216a), both from occupational contexts, and the 
burial Godin hammer, all in central-western Iran with no local or foreign 
parallels. The three objects are almost identical in width and thickness, and 
quite similar in shape, as if they were made for the same purpose. 

The Godin and Surkh Dum tools have a peculiar use-wear pattern: all 
the larger chips are along the lower sides of the poll, just above the poll 
end, and around the flat top of the handle. The smaller chips are on the side 
edges of the poll with some light peck marks on the larger poll sides. In 
contrast, the carefully shaped, tapered, and smoothed bottom or end of the 
poll is virtually free from any chip or fracture. This lack of wear on the 
poll end is a characteristic that the three tools share. 

The wear pattern on the Godin and Surkh Dum examples strongly sug- 
gests a ‘multi-hold’ utilization of the tools. In other words, they could be 
positioned in the hand with the poll held below like an ordinary pounder 
or with the poll facing up to strike sideways against metal or hard stones 
that caused the damages. They could also be held upside down with the 
poll in the hand to strike with the top of the cylindrical handle, perhaps for 
fitting and forming purposes (fig. 14 a-c). 

This peculiar design indicates the necessity for two hammer sizes and 
terminal shapes in one combinatory tool, which in turn, signals a possible 
preference for portability as expected from itinerary carpenters. This is 
further evident in the relatively small size of the associated saw and chis- 
els. Moreover, as compared with an ordinary hammerstone of the same 
size, which blocks the worker’s view from above, the relatively slender 
form of the above tools provides a proper bird’s eye view without reducing 
the weight necessary to enforce strong blows. 


* This object was originally registered as ‘pestle’ in the 1930s and then catalogued as 
such by Schmidt (1989: 352, pl 216a). However, a recent macroscopic examination of the 
artifact showed no sign of grinding on the poll end, concentric lines or otherwise, to indi- 
cate a pestle. On the other hand, the characteristic ‘pounding’ wear pattern on the front and 
back of the object matches those on the Godin hammer. As a result, the Surkh Dum tool 
is referred to as a pounder in this article. 
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As for the Godin example, the tool’s practical design, ease of handling, 
and maneuverability indicate multi-tasking and precision work. In the 
absence of comparable materials, it is not clear whether the Godin hammer 
was initially made as an ordinary pounder and then picked up by a carpen- 
ter for woodworking purposes. However, considering the wear pattern on 
the above tools, it is possible that they were strategically designed for 
specific duties other than the general idea of pounding. 


The Stone 


The Godin hammer is made of a fine-grained grayish-green metamor- 
phozed rock of basaltic composition. Basalt is available in many areas of 
the Near and Middle East from Egypt (Aston 1994; Said 1990), the Levant 
(Philip and Williams-Thorpe 1993), and Syria (Roodenberg 1986) to the 
Taurus Mountains (Turgul & Gurpinar 1977) and further east in the Alborz 
and Zagros Mountains on the Iranian Plateau (Madad et al. 2003). How- 
ever, Rutter and Philip (2008: 352) argue that the word basalt has been 
used as a general term to refer to any dark, fine-grained, igneous rock in 
archaeology. Evidently, not all the ancient stone artifacts that have been 
reported as basalt are made of this particular rock in the technical sense of 
the word; they may have been carved out of metamorphic rocks of roughly 
basaltic composition that resemble basalt in colour and texture. 


Fig. 14. Multi-hold utilization of the Godin hammer 
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During metamorphism or hydrothermal alteration, certain minerals such 
as epidote may replace olivine as the primary mineral in basalt. In this 
case, since epidote and olivine are both green, the metamorphic epidotized 
basalt generally resembles the igneous basalt from which it originates. 
Although the two minerals have different shades of green, their distinction 
is rather difficult in weathered archaeological artifacts. Both basalt and 
metamorphozed basaltic objects develop a matte grayish shade on the sur- 
face as a result of weathering that eventually turns the olive-green of 
olivine basalt and epidote-green of epidotized basalt into a similar grayish- 
green colour. Therefore, in the absence of a fresh or unweathered representa- 
tive surface on a basalt or basaltic artifact, laboratory examinations are 
necessary to determine the true nature of the stone. 

With regard to the Godin hammer, the choice of a basaltic rock for a striking 
tool seems deliberate, as the rock is hardly breakable even with a metal hammer. 


Conclusion 


The indispensable functions of hammering tools in all human societies, 
from the earliest palaeolithic populations to those in the historic periods, 
suggest that some form of hammer must have been present at ancient sites 
whether we find them in the course of excavations or not. As such, it is a 
rather remarkable feature of the archaeological records for both Iran and 
Mesopotamia that hammers, mauls, and mallets constitute a negligible 
aspect of the surviving material record in stone. 

With regard to the Godin hammer, a search of the archaeological litera- 
ture reveals no other flattened pear-shaped stone tool with flat rectangular 
sides, except for the two specimens from the neighboring Pish-i Kuh. 
Although it is possible that similar items have simply not been illustrated 
or their peculiarity has not been recognized, the above artifacts remain the 
sole examples of a distinctive tool design in central-western Iran. Perhaps, 
the occurrence of these objects, along with the other flattened stone tools 
in various geometric shapes at Kamtarlan and Surkh Dum-i Luri, furnishes 
a clue that we are not yet able to follow. 
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Pl. 1. Godin III carpenter’s hammer, unpublished object # Gd 67-182 at ROM, from a Late Bronze Age burial, 
measures 13.7 x 7.0 (base) x 3.9 cm and weighs 654 grams. The bright green patch on the lower left side of the 
hammer’s poll (1a) is the patina residue from the weathered bronze blade that had been placed on top of the 
chipped area at the time of burial, perhaps to hide or cover up the damage. The prolonged exposure of the 
hammer to humidity in the burial has oxidized the iron content, colouring the surface to rusty brown (patches in 14). 
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Pl. 2. Godin XI hammerhead, unpublished object # Gd 73-388 at ROM, dated to circa 5000 BCE, is the only one of 
its kind from Godin Tepe. It measures 9.7 x 5.8 x 4.1 cm; the hole diameter is 1.2 to 1.3 cm. This hammerhead is 
made of ‘hornblende-biotite granite’ with quartz, white plagioclase feldspar, traces of pink orthoclase feldspar, dark 
green to black platy mica (biotite) flecks, and green hornblende. The darker shade of the hammerhead sides is due 
to the high polish. 
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Abstract: In this article the possibilities hovv to read and interpret the expression 
NUMUN NU IR RA, used to designate a specific kind of lamb in MDP 55, 80: 
3-4, 9-10, 15-16 and 21-22, a text from Susa dating from the beginning of the 
Sukkalmahat, are explored. By means of parallel or similar attestations from early 
Mesopotamia we try to analyse and comprehend the expression sign by sign. A 
corrected transliteration of MDP 55, 80 is given. 
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0. Introduction 


MDP 55 80, a list of small cattle, mentions “NUMUN.NU IR.RA” lambs 
(IL. 3, 9, 15 and 21: "sila, NUMUN.NU IR.RA and Il. 4, 10, 16 and 22: kir,, 
(= münüsgila,) NUMUN.NU IR.RA). The meaning nor the correct reading of this 
expression was clear to me at the time of publication. Afterwards, M. Stol 
suggested the possibility to read the IR.RA as UR4.RA and to translate this by 
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“shorn”, referring to Kraus’s Staatliche Viehaltung im altbabylonischen 
Lande Larsa and the articles by Heimpel and Van de Mieroop in the 7" vol- 
ume of the Bulletin of Sumerian Agriculture. 

Indeed, Kraus (1966: 23-24) suggested to translate the sign UR, (also 
in the combination AS.UR, or AS+UR,) as “shorn”. More recently, 
Heimpel (1993: 123 sub d and 124) translated AS.UR, as “Erstrauf”, kir,,. 
AS.UR, as “Erstraufmutterlimmeren” and sila,.AS.UR, as “Erstraufbock- 
lämmeren”. In the same line Van de Mieroop (1993: 163) thinks that the 
expression AS+UR, (literally “one” + “plucked”) indicates a phase in the 
development of the lambs. The animals were shorn during the last month 
of the Babylonian year. Until the age of 5 months, they were not shorn. 
Van de Mieroop (op. cit.) extends this term, stating that the lambs were 
probably shorn for the first time at the age of 16 or 17 months. He pro- 
poses to translate kir, ,/sila,-a$-ur, as “shearling”. He also mentions a paper 
by Heimpel during the SAG meeting in Barcelona in which he equalled the 
Sumerian expression AS+UR, with the Akkadian iltennû baqnu “first 
plucked”, attested in the Nuzi texts. 


1. Plucked or Unplucked? 


The question remains how to interpret the expression “sila,/kir,; NUMUN. 
NU URA.RA” as a whole. We can interpret ur,-ra as a hamtu participle of the 
verb UR, (to shear, to pluck), and thus translate “shorn” or “plucked”?, 
but what does “NUMUN.NU” mean? NUMUN, zerum in Akkadian, is “seed” 
(CAD Z sub zéru “1. seed (of cereals and of other plants)”). The only 
expression combining an animal and the word NUMUN is “ gu,-numun 3-ta” 
mentioned by Maekawa (1984: 82). Meakawa (loc. cit.) suggests that this 
expression indicates three men working with an ox set to a seeder-plow. It 
goes without saying that a similar interpretation does not work in this case: 
it seems quite improbable that the Mesopotamians would have worked 
with lambs set to seeder-plows. Moreover, we cannot explain the /NU/ after 
NUMUN. The expression “NUMUN.NA”, translated “seed ploughing” by Robson 
(1999: 164) is well known, but as far as we know “NUMUN.NU” is not attested 
so far in Sumerian and, what is more, does not seem to make any sense. 


2 Postgate (1992: 161 fn. 249) considers “shearing” an inaccurate term: sheep were 
only plucked, which means this was to be done in the spring when the wool was ready to 
be shed. 
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The most logical solution seems to be to add the “nu” to the next word 
and interpret “nu-ur,-ra” as “not plucked”. The fact that at the end of the 
text, on line 26, the total of animals is given 1298 sila,.NUMUN (without the 
/NU/) confirms indeed that “sila,/kir,, NUMUN nu-ur,-ra” is the correct 
reading. The CDLI gives two parallels in two Old Akkadian texts: 

1. Bridges 1981: 458 (NBC 6983), Rev. (13) Su-Hagab 510° [udu] (14) 
siki-bi 11 [gú 4 ma-na] (15) an-na [mu-DU] LeE. 8a-ba 16° sila, nu-ur,-ra 
i-[gál]: “a total of 510° [sheep], its wool 3132 kg.], Anna's [delivery], in 
its midst are 16 unplucked lambs”*. 

2. CT 50 167 (BM 86301), Rev. (7) Su+lagab 1480 udu (8) udu nu-ur,-ra-a: 
“a total of 1480 sheep, unplucked sheep". 


2. Unplucked Lambs in Early Mesopotamia 


Besides the two Old Akkadian parallels already mentioned, the CDLI 
lists more than 100 — mostly Ur III — texts mentioning the equivalent 
“nu-ur,”. Most of these texts are deliveries, expenditures or transfers of 
small stock among which “sila, ba-ur,” and “sila, nu-ur,”: plucked lambs 
vs. not (yet) plucked lambs. Some of the plucked lambs are specified as 
“sag uş-$6”, some as “sag udu-nita-$6”, indicating that these (ewes and 
rams) were nearing adulthood. It seems that these specifications were 
added to indicate the age of the lambs or more precisely in which phase of 
their life they were: not yet plucked, plucked or plucked, nearly adult 
being ewe or ram. Only some of the texts mention udu nu-ur, “unplucked 
sheep” (e.g. HSS 4, 40 and Sauren, H., 1978, 154). 

Some of these Ur III texts mention the following interesting phrases: 
siki sila, nu-ur, im-ma 88 gír-su* (HLC 63: Obv. ii 13-14) “Wool of a/the 
unplucked lamb(s) of last year from Girsu”; 1 sila, ga nu-ur, 1 gukkal nu-ur, 
(Tavolette 340: Obv. 2): “a suckling unplucked lamb, a suckling unplucked 
fat-tailed sheep”; 26 sila, nu-ur, sag ud;-Se (TIM 6, 5: Obv. iii 11”): “26 
unplucked lambs nearing adulthood as goats”; 1 kir,, nu-ur, 3 sila, gaba 
1 más gaba (TUT 50: Obv. 1-3): “one female unplucked lamb, three suck- 
ling lambs, one suckling goat” — all indicating that young animals are 
concerned. 


3 Interesting in this regard is the following passage higher on the reverse of the same 
text: Rev. (2) Su+lagab 223 udu (3) [siki]-bi 10 gü (4) gä-kalam-e 1-ur, “a total of 223 
sheep, its [wool] 300 kg. Gákalame plucked”. 
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One Lagaš II text (AOAT 25: 82 nr. 11) mentions on its reverse 3-4: 8 
udu nu-ur, é-duru; niging-ur,-ra “8 unplucked sheep, the village, the dis- 


trict of the plucking^". 


3. Mysterious Unplucked Lambs 


We now move on to the last word of our expression remaining to be 
explained, NUMUN. Any connection with a seeder-plow is excluded and 
there does not seem to be any other reason to add this specification to these 
young (unplucked) animals. 

Could the solution be that the sign is not NUMUN but another one resem- 
bling it closely? To have a better idea of what could be meant, we will first 
take a closer look at the whole text in which it appears. 


3.1. Structure of the text MDP 55, 80 

Let us have a look at the structure of the text. MDP 55, 80 consists of 
4 enumerations of small cattle, followed by “Sa PN””, followed by a grand 
total at the end. Within each enumeration, 4 types of small cattle are men- 
tioned: 1) rams (udu-nita), 2) ewes or adult ewes (udu-munus or udu-munus- 
gal)”, 3) unplucked x male lambs ("“"sila, X nu-ur,-ra) and 4) unplucked x 
female lambs (kir,, X nu-ur,-ra). In the grand total (ll. 24-28) only three 
types of small cattle are mentioned: 1) rams (udu-nita), 2) ewes (udu-munus) 
and 3) x lambs (sila, x). In the text there is a clear distinction between the 
males and the females (rams vs. ewes and male lambs vs. female lambs), 
whereas in the grand total, only the sheep are sexually differentiated. 


^ Cf. ePSD sub niğin [DISTRICT] wr. nigin,([LAL;.SAR|]). 

5 The relation between the products (the small cattle) and the persons (PN) is unclear: 
the text does not state whether it is a delivery (zi-ga) or a receipt (Su-ti-a) of small cattle 
by the persons concerned. The only indication is the sign SA. In this period in Susa, the 
sign SA is used to write the akkadian relative pronoun ša (in the same period in Babylonia 
always written SA), cf. De Meyer 1962: 44-45 and Salonen 1962: 11. The most logical 
translation of “sa PN” seems thus to be “(that) of PN”, cf. also our translation of this text 
(MDP 55: 182). However, Salonen (1962: 135) notes that “Das Determinativpronomen ša 
ist bisweilen wie eine Präposition im Sinne von »für» gebraucht”, which leaves the pos- 
sibility open to translate “sa PN” as “for PN”. 

6 Actually, in the 1** and 2" enumeration (ll. 2 and 8) ewes (udu-munus) are men- 
tioned, whereas in the 3" and 4" enumeration (ll. 14 and 20) adult ewes (udu-munus-gal) 
are mentioned. We consider the ewes and adult ewes here as one category since they are 
all mentioned as ewes (munus-udu) in the grand total at the end of the text. 
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Moreover, in the grand total, the lambs are not specified as being unplucked 
(nu-ur,-ra), maybe because the indication sila, could mean “young animals 


of both sexes, not yet adult” in this context. 


Scheme: 

type of small cattle | Kuk-pinikir | Simut-ima-kulus | Panamirah | Sirustak | total 

udu-nita 300 1717 200 100 2317 

udu-munus 1480 2108 

udu-munus-gal 600 400 4588 

udusila, x nu-ur,-ra | 214 300 100 80 

kir;, X nu-ury-ra 214 230 100 60 1298 
2208 4355 1000 [640] 82037 


It is remarkable that all four persons who receive/have/deliver (depend- 
ing on how to interpret $à PN, cf. note 5) the sheep and lambs bear Elamite 
personal names. The only name previously attested in the Old-Babylonian 
Susa tablets is Kuk-Pinikir, meaning “protection of the goddess Pininkir"?. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to link any of these attestations? with the 
person mentioned in the text under study. 

The exact sense of the text remains dark. It is not said for what purpose 
these animals were transferred or even listed. We know that similar quan- 
tities of animals were listed and transferred as tax payment in the Ur III 
period (Potts 1999: 135 with references), but there is no indication what- 
soever pointing in such a direction in this text. 


7 The scribe made an error here: he gives as grand total 8195, this should be 8203. 

8 Cf. EW I sub bi-ne-en-gi-ir: “oberste Göttin in Alt-Elam”, d.pi-ne-gi-ir and d.pi-ne- 
gir. Cf. Zadok 1984 sub 110. KUK ‘protection’ and 182. PININKIR “A goddess, perhaps 
the Elamite Istar". 

° MDP 18, 2022 MDP 22, 3: Rev. 7’: son of I-[...], witness 8/17; MDP 23, 174: 13, 
175: 12 and 176: 12: son of Kudisir, witness 6/17; MDP 23, 181: 6-7: no patronymic, 
borrows barley for the oxen together with Simumu; MDP 23, 310: 16: no patronymic, is 
said to have a servant (suhäru $a K.); MDP 24, 338: 18”: no patronymic, witness 4/17 +x, 
headman (ra-ba-nu). Scheil interprets ku-uk-“pi-ne-gi-ir-ra-ba-ni in its entirity as a per- 
sonal name. However, it seems more probable to me to interpret rabänu as a variant of 
rabianu, cf. CAD R sub rabianu (rabénu, rabänu) mayor, headman a) in OB, Elam. Except 
for this last one, none of these texts are dated. The last text mention an oath by the Suk- 
kalmah Tan-Uli and by Temti-halki, who are both to be dated between 1570 and 1500 
(cf. De Graef forthcoming), which excludes the possibility to identify both Kuk-Pinikirs, 
as the text under study dates from the early Sukkalmahat (ca. 1850-1775), cf. MDP 55, Ch. III. 
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3.2. How to read the x sign? 

Whatever the case is, the only thing we know for certain about these 
lambs is that they were not (yet) plucked, which implies that they were still 
young animals, in opposition to the other animals mentioned in our text, 
the rams and ewes, or in other words, adult animals. 

For very young animals, we could expect a GAB, GA or GUB indicating 
that they were baby lambs or milk lambs. During our last stay at the 
National Iranian Museum in Tehran (February-March 2008), we had the 
occasion to collate the tablet under consideration: it is very clear that the 
sign we are trying to identify is no GAB, GA or GUB. 

Another possibility would be to read MU and to interpret “sila, mu 
nu-ur,-ra” as a “one-year-old not (yet) plucked lamb”. But, if we compare 
the sign after sila, with the MU written on line 12 of the obverse (in the 
personal name Simut-ima-kulu), we see clearly that this cannot be a MU. 

So how should we then read this sign? As can be seen on the photo- 
graphs (figs. 1-2), it is a sign ending in 4 cunei, a sign of the type GI, but 
without one or more vertical wedges cutting the initial horizontal wedge. 
We do see vague traces of wedges at the beginning of the horizontal wedge, 
but they seem to be rather two or three successive horizontal wedges (or 
maybe one or two very small vertical wedges cutting the initial horizontal 
wedge, but certainly no “full” vertical wedges as we expect at the begin- 
ning of a GI or ZI). 

Actually, there is no such sign — as it is written by the scribe on this 
tablet — in the traditional syllabaries like Labat or Borger. Could it be a 
local Susean variant of a sign!?? 

Yet another possibility is the sign MAS. The expression “sila,-mäs” is 
mentioned in the lexical list urş.ra = hubullü but without translation in 
Akkadian (Oppenheim and Hartman 1945: 168-169). The expression “ku$ 
sila, máš” (the skin of a sila,-ma8) is used in 10 early Old-Babylonian 
texts, probably from Isin: BIN 9, 61: 7, 63: 14, 99: 4, 102: 8, 112: 6, 113: 
3, 116: 7 and 152: 3 and BIN 10, 39: 7 and 130: ii 17. The problem here 


10 For a photograph of the entire tablet, cf. MDP 55, Pl. 72. 

H Ch. Woods (personal communication) suggested the possibility to read sig;; (GI) as 
a color designation “tan/yellow”, but comparison with GI signs in the other tablets from 
MDP 55 seems to rule out this possibility. 

12 Unfortunately, the Elamite syllabary includes hardly any Old-Elamite sources (Steve 
1992: 19). A palaeographical study of the Susa tablets — both in Elamite and in Sumerian/ 
Akkadian — is necessary. 
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is that the term MAS (urisum, puhädum) always seems to indicate a male 
animal 15, which makes this solution impossible for our text, since there is 
not only mention of male lambs ("“"sila,-MA$ nu-ur,-ra), but also female 
lambs (kir,, -MAS nu-ur,-ra). 

Last but not least, D. Owen !* proposed to read x-KAM “x times”. The 
last part of the mysterious sign indeed looks like a KAM. If one considers 
the small initial horizontal wedges before the KAM-like part to be numbers — 
although one would expect vertical wedges to indicate numbers — one 
could read: "“sila,/kir,; 2/3-kam nu-ur,-ra “male/female lambs, two/three 
times unplucked”, which could refer to lambs that skipped regularly 
planned pluckings. Unfortunately, the total given on line 26 of the reverse 
rules out this possibility since in that case it should be read 1298 / sila, 
3-kam “1298 / lambs three times” which is pointless without the nu-ur,-ra. 


4. The Silence of the Lambs 


For the moment, the meaning of this mysterious sign remains unknown. 
The cuneiform sign is illegible, and cannot be linked to the sorts and types 
of sheep and lambs known to us from the lexical lists. 

It is possible that it designates a kind of lamb not yet known to us from 
other cuneiform sources, but it seems most likely to me that it is either a 
Susean variant of a sign, or a Susean (rebus?) “spelling” of a known kind 
of lamb. 

It seems thus that these Susean lambs remain silent on their nature for 
now, but let us hope that Dr. Lecter was right when he said “your lambs 
are Still for now, Clarice, but not forever...” 


5. Corrected Transcription of MDP 55, 80 


F 3 me udu.nita 
1 ti 4 me 80 udu.munus 
2 me 14 "sila, x nu.ur,.ra 


2 me 14 kir,, X nu.ur,.ra 


Hə no 


13 Cf. AAW III sub urisu(m): “Ziegenbock”, Salonen 1968: 398 sub e) Ziegenböcke 
maš, = urisu and AhW III sub puhädu(m): “Lamm”, CAD P sub puhädu: “1. lamb, young 
male sheep”. Oppenheim and Hartman (1945: 169) translate sila,-mä$ as “male lamb", it 
seems thus that máš indicates that it concerns a male sila,. 

14 Personal Communication. 
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Su.nigin 2 ti 2 me 8 udu.hi.a 
Sa ku-uk-pi-ni-kir 

1 ti 7 me 17 udu.níta 

2ti 1 me 8 udu.munus 

3 me "sila, x nu.ur,.ra 

2' me 30 kir,, X nu.ur,.ra 


. [Bu]. nigin’ 4 ti 3 me 55 udu.hi.a 
. ‘Sa si -mu-ut-i-ma-ku-lu-us 


2 me udu.níta 

6 me udu.munus.gal 

1 me "sila, x nu.ur,.ra 
1 me kir,, X nu.ur,.ra 
Su.nigin 1 ti udu.hi.a 
Sd” pa-na-mi-ra-ah 


. ] me udu.níta 


4 me udu.munus.gal 


. 80 "sila, x nu.ur,.ra 

. 60 kir,, X nu.ur,.ra 

. Sd si-ir-ü-u$-ta-ak 

. 2113 me 17 udu.níta 

. 4t 5 me 88 udu.munus 
. 112 me 98 / sila, x 

. Su.nigin’ 8 ti 1 me 95 

. udu.hi.a 
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6. Photos 


fig. 1. detail MDP 55, 80: 3-4 


fig 2. detail MDP 55, 80: 9-10 
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ROUND OBJECTS AT PERSEPOLIS 


BY 


David HARVEY 
(Exeter, UK) 


Abstract: This note is a brief comment on M.C. Root’s admirable article (2007) 
on the representation of the ‘Ionians’ on the Apadana at Persepolis. It attempts to 
explain an anomaly, and questions her identification of one of the Greek offerings. 


Keywords: Persepolis, Apadana, ‘Ionians’, Beehives 


In a recent article, Margaret Cool Root performs a valuable historical 
thought-experiment: how would a Greek — or rather, a hypothetical upper- 
class Athenian citizen — of the classical age have responded to the repre- 
sentations of gift-bearing Greeks on the Apadana at Persepolis? A good 
question (justified at R. 177-9), but perhaps we should be asking a wider 
one: what would any visitor have made of them? Whoever designed the 
frieze — we do not know who that was, and even if we did, his name 
would probably not mean anything to us — must have intended it to convey 
a message to all its viewers. 

Most of the objects carried by the ‘Ionians’ can be identified without 
much difficulty (R. 183-93); but the two figures at the end of the proces- 
sion on both the north and the east façades (illustrated at R. 181, fig. 2) are 
carrying circular offerings that are puzzling. They present two problems: 
(1) what are they? And (ii) why are they depicted as plain on the north 
façade, but as having ‘irregular wavy horizontal ridges’ on the east façade? 
(our fig. 1 = R. fig. 14 on p. 193; the quotation also from p. 193). Let us 
look at these questions in reverse order. 

R. devotes a careful discussion (181-3) to the clothing of these ‘Ionians’: 
they ‘wear a crinkly undergarment (chiton) with a generously-sized over- 
garment (himation) draped on top’ (181). The circular objects on the north 


! Root 2007, henceforvvard R, which somehow seems less impolite than the mono- 
syllabic surname. 
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Fig. 1: Apadana Group XII, rounded objects (a) north facade (b) east facade (drawn by 
Y. Keshtkar; reproduced from C. Tuplin (ed.), Persian Responses (Swansea, 2007) by 
kind permission of Prof. Margaret Cool Root. 


frieze are next to the plain himatia, whereas those with wavy ridges on the 
east frieze are next to the crinkly chitones. It looks very much as if the 
artist, having carved crinkly lines on the drapery, simply continued the 
decoration on to the circular objects by mistake. Once started, he carried it 
through consistently on the east frieze. My friend the calligrapher Marc 
Drogin once told me about a colleague who inadvertently dotted an R on 
a commissioned document, and then went back and dotted all the Rs, 
claiming to her client that dotted Rs were characteristic of the gothicized 
italic script that she was using?. 


2 The colleague was the well-known calligrapher Sally Jackson, and the document the 
presentation page of a bible. This is nervous work, I am told, because it is impossible to 
correct any error on the type of paper used. Ms Jackson has kindly supplied me with full 
details: ‘I was using a modern version of a gothicized italic. My mind wandered ..., and 
I dotted the R. Then I thought a lot of really non-biblical stuff. Then I went ahead and 
finished the page and went back and dotted every R upon it. And I told my client that for 
peculiar reasons at the time when that hand was being used, all the Rs were dotted. My 
client was fascinated to the point that next year she brought me another bible to inscribe 
and specified that I use the hand with the dotted R.” 
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As to what these circular objects are, R. considers a wide range of pos- 
sibilities with an enviably wide-ranging command of the archaeological 
and literary evidence. Dismissing in turn balls of wool, ostrich eggs, cakes, 
votive or cultic orbs, balls for games, sling-shots and hurling stones, she 
eventually decides in favour of beehives*. I do not claim to know the 
answer, but I suspect that most or all of these possibilities may have gone 
through the mind of an ancient spectator, and that he or she will have been 
as puzzled as we are. Beehives, though, I think can be ruled out, simply 
because ancient beehives appear not to have been circular in shape*. Those 
that have been studied most carefully? are cylindrical, with a slight taper, 
and closed at one end (fig. 2), and a glance at depictions elsewhere® reveals 
no plausible matches to the objects depicted at Persepolis’. 


Fig. 2: reconstruction of beehive from Trachones, near Athens; reproduced by kind 
permission from the Annual of the British School at Athens, 68 (1973): 447. 


3 Not Christmas puddings, for obvious reasons. 

4 R.’s parallel, the ivory plaque from Susa (R. 207-8 and fig. 25) has a flat base, unlike 
the objects at Persepolis. Women known as ‘bees’ are surely red herrings. 

5 Jones et al., 1973, esp. 443-52 with plates 79-80 and 84-5. Our fig. 2 is taken from 
the reconstruction in Jones, fig. 19 (p. 447). 

6 E.g. the 23 figures and 23 plates in Giuman 2008. There are no plausible predeces- 
sors either in Harissis and Harissis 2009. All that one needs to know about bees and bee- 
keeping can be found in G. Schrot 1979; rather more than one needs in Olck 1897. 

7 Tam most grateful to Marc Drogin and Sally Jackson for the information in n. 2 and 
to Prof.dr. Ernie Haerinck for his patience and courtesy. 
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IN THE WAR AGAINST ALEXANDER THE GREAT* 
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Abstract: The article deals vvith political propaganda, aimed at the Greeks, vvhich 
the Persians practiced in their struggle against Alexander the Great. The author 
clarifies the goals, contents and forms of propaganda as vvell as the time of the 
beginning of such an activity of the Persians against the Macedonian king. The 
attention is also paid to the results of the Persian propagandistic vvork amongst the 
Greeks and the reasons for its failure. 


Keywords: propaganda, Persia, Greece, Darius III, Alexander the Great, King’s 
Peace 


It is well known that propaganda (or psychological warfare as it is often 
called) plays a vital role in the conduct of modern wars. The term propa- 
ganda is relatively new: it appears to become a part of the modern lexicon 
after 1622 when Pope Gregory XV established the Sacra Congregatio de 
propaganda fide charged with the spread of Catholicism and with the reg- 
ulation of Catholic ecclesiastical affairs in non-Catholic countries. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that the phenomenon itself is actually very old; it 
existed in the ancient East as well as in ancient Greece and Rome!. 
Although there is every reason to believe that the Persians practiced prop- 
aganda, too, this theme has not almost interested scholars”. Therefore, the 
aim of the present essay is not only to examine the political propaganda of 
the Persians in Alexander’s time, but also to try to attract more historians’ 
attention to the phenomenon of Persian propaganda as a whole. 


x k ok 


* In this essay, I develop the ideas I had set out in an article written in cooperation with 
Prof. Dr. Eduard V. Rung, see Rung & Kholod 2006: 27—66. 

! On the history of propaganda, see Taylor 2003. See also literature cited in Kelly 
2003: 173-174. 

? The recent paper of Kelly 2003: 173-219, is amongst the exceptions. 
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In the war that the Macedonian king Philip II launched against the 
Persian Empire in 336 B.C. and which was resolutely continued by his son 
Alexander the Great in 334, both sides used more than just their military 
forces. Besides those, the enemies also employed the powerful weapon of 
political propaganda. Both Persian and Macedonian propaganda? was 
aimed mainly at the Greeks, and the reason for this is clear: the outcome 
of the campaign as a whole, especially at the beginning of military opera- 
tions, largely depended on the Greeks’ position. 

Unfortunately, it is to be admitted that there is an extremely small 
amount of evidence allowing us to judge Persian propaganda of that time 
(it is very likely that mainly this is the key reason why modern historians 
tend to be silent on the matter*). Yet, we do have some data on the subject. 

The fact of the Persians having used political propaganda in their struggle 
against the Macedonian monarchy, together with separate hints in our literary 
tradition, seems to be definitely confirmed by Arrian. He cites Alexander’s 
letter (written at Marathus in 333/2), which was an answer to Darius III’ 
first peace offer’. The letter contains, amongst other accusations, the one 
according to which the Persian king sent to the Greeks letters that called 


3 Note that Alexander’s propaganda is described, to a varying extent, in many modern 
historical works; see recently Faraguna 2003: 107 ff.; Olbrycht 2004: 21 ff.; Cartledge 
2004: 190 ff.; Heckel 2008: 38 ff.; Poddighe 2009: 99 ff. For Panhellenism in propa- 
ganda, see particularly Seibert 1998: 6 ff.; Flower 2000: 96 ff., both with detailed bibli- 
ography; also see Mitchell 2007: 191 ff. 

4 Apart from separate phrases appearing from time to time in the works dealing with 
Alexander’s history (e.g. Schachermeyr 1973: 113 ff.; Green 1991: 37 ff.; Blackwell 
1999: 51), slightly more attention to Persian usage of propaganda in the war against the 
Macedonian king is provided by Bosworth (Bosworth 1980: 74-75, 181-182). Further- 
more, it should be pointed out that there is no special study of the theme under considera- 
tion here, to my knowledge or to the knowledge of such authoritative experts on the 
Achaemenid Empire as Prof. Muhammad A. Dandamaev (St. Petersburg) and Prof. Pierre 
Briant (Paris). I wish to thank both scholars for this information. I also wish to express my 
gratitude to Prof. Andreas Mehl and PD Dr. Christian Mileta (Halle) with whom I had an 
opportunity to discuss the present essay. Likewise, I am grateful to Prof. Frank L. Holt 
(Houston) for having gone to the trouble to read a draft of this text and for his helpful 
comments on substance and on style. 

5 In general for the number of Darius’ peace offers to Alexander and their contents, see 
Bosworth 1980: 227 ff. The letter’s text as a whole: Arr. Anab. 2.14.4-9; cf. Diod. 
17.39.1-2; Curt. 4.1.7-14; Just. 11.12. On the dating, cf. Bloedow 1995: 93. There is 
disagreement about the letter’s authenticity in the modern historiography: while some 
scholars treat it as genuine, others do not. At any rate, it should be emphasized that the 
historical value of the data it contains has been recognized not only by the former (although 
they do not usually deny some tendentiousness of the data as a result of the propagandistic 
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for war against Alexander (kai brép Éuod npög Tobs "EAANVog ypappata 
OÙK ENITNSELO ÖLANEUNOVTOG, ónoc TPÔG LE TOAELMO1). It also men- 
tions as a fact that Darius, besides sending money to the Spartans and some 
other Greeks (the Spartans alone accepted the money°), also sent to the 
Greeks his envoys who, in addition to instructions to bribe the Macedonian 
adherents, sought (evidently by the appropriate calls supported by bribing 
individual politicians) to destroy the Peace established by Alexander 


character of the letter, e.g. see Schachermeyr 1973: 223 ff.; and see, still valuable, Pridik 
1893: 39 ff.; cf. Kovaliov 1946: 53-54). Most of the latter who treat the letter as false, 
have also adhered to the similar position in that case (however, not without reservation) 
suggesting that either it was written by a contemporary (one or another person of Alexander’s 
circle) or, at least, drawn up later based on the material preserved in the original sources 
(e.g. Pearson 1955: 449-450; Hamilton 1969: 77; Bosworth 1980: 231 ff.; cf. Bosworth 
1988: 64, 299). Besides, the authors of books on the history of Alexander have, as a rule, 
given credence to the contents of the letter as well (e.g. see Berve 1926: 121-122; Wilcken 
1931: 97; Tarn 1948: 36-37; Lane Fox 1973: 180, 520; Shifman 1988: 80; Green 1991: 
240-241; Hammond 1994: 113; Nawotka 2004: 256-257; Heckel 2006: 67, 103, 264; 
cf. Heckel 2008: 73-74). The opposite opinion has been expressed by Badian who has 
claimed that the information the letter contains cannot be treated as historical at all (Badian 
2000: 257). In my view, such a claim is unnecessarily critical: indeed, other than several, 
insignificant in principle, misrepresentations of the facts in the letter’s text that can be 
explained by its propagandistic character, there appears to be nothing here that would 
clearly demonstrate unreliability of the evidence as a whole. For analysis of the points of 
the letter in this connection, see Bosworth 1980: 227 ff.; Bloedow 1995: 98 ff.; cf. Briant 
2002: 689, 770 ff. 

6 This statement is supported by Aeschines’ evidence for Athens: according to him, 
Darius sent 300 talents to Athens, probably in 334 (see below), to organize a revolt against 
Alexander; but the Athenians refused to accept the money (Aesch. 3.239). The outcome 
in other Greek cities to which the Persian king offered gold, too, is uncertain, since, besides 
the information the letter contains, there is no further evidence. However, there appears to 
be no reason to reject the letter’s information. Most likely all these Greek states, except 
Sparta, renounced officially Persian money at that time really. Nevertheless, there was 
probably one more exception amongst them, namely Thebes: indeed, it is hard to imagine 
that this city, stirring up against Macedonia in 335 and demonstrating clearly its favor to 
Persia (Diod. 17.9.5), would not have accepted Persian gold, if it had been offered. 
Cf. Bosworth 1980: 232. For Agis III of Sparta’s receipt of 30 talents from Persia, see 
Arr. Anab. 2.13.6. Taking into account Aeschines’ report that Darius sent to Athens 300 
talents, it is reasonable to suppose that Persian subsides to Sparta were not limited to these 
30 talents; it is likely that this sum of money was only a regular payment given to the 
Spartans by the Persians for fighting against Macedonia. In general on the relations 
between Sparta and Persia in the time of Alexander, see Badian 1967: 174 ff. (who, I 
think, suggests a slightly understated date — not before 333 — for the beginning of the 
anti-Macedonian contacts between Persia and Sparta); Atkinson 1980: 101, 261-262, 
290-291, 373-374; Bosworth 1980: 223-224, 233-234, 353; Bosworth 1988: 198 ff.; 
Marinovich 1993: 141 ff.; Cartledge & Spawforth 2002: 18-19. 
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in Hellas (kai TÖV napa GOD nEUPHEVTWV TOÜÇ &pobg QíAoug 
SLAPHELPAVT@V Kai THY eipnvnv, MV totic "EAANOL KoTookeöooti, 
dtadvetv Erigeipobvrov)’. In the other words, they attempted to destroy 
the political system constructed in Greece on the basis of the treaties con- 
cluded on Philip’s initiative at Corinth in 338/7 and confirmed after his 
death by Alexander in 336 (Arr. Anab. 2.14.5-6; for Athens cf. Aesch. 
3.238-239). 

Hence the aim pursued by the Persian king in his propaganda addressed 
to the Greeks becomes obvious. Taking into account the strong eagerness 
of the Greeks, first of all the Balkan Greeks (at least a considerable part of 
them), to free themselves from Macedonian hegemony’, Darius tried to call 
the Greek states to a revolt and thereby to involve them on his side in the war 
against Alexander. Such an event would have certainly made Persia’s struggle 
against the Macedonian king much easier, perhaps jeopardizing the very 
continuation of his campaign. In turn, the Persians undoubtedly could not 
but understand that calls for the war were not enough for realization of 
their aim: it was necessary to offer to the Greek cities a definite alternative 


7 That the phrase tovc éuobs pidoug given here should not be understood literally can 
not be excluded: it is possible that Alexander describes thus Greek politicians in general, 
attempting to present the Greeks’ attitude to him as unanimously favorable from the outset 
(it is remarkable that the Macedonian king says nothing about his opponents here). 
Cf. Bosworth 1980: 232. At any rate, besides the information for Demosthenes, there is 
no specific evidence of receipt of Persian gold by individual Greek politicians at that time. 
(Note that bringing money from the Persian king by Ephialtes, the ambassador of Athens 
to Persia, in order to bribe the Athenian politicians ([Plut.] Vitae X or. p. 847f; 848e) is to 
be dated not to 335 — see Droysen 1877: 143, but to 340 — see Schaefer 1886: 483; 
1887: 139; Berve 1926: 160; Heckel 2006: 117.) However, there seems to be little doubt 
that some of them accepted Darius’ gold (cf. Plut. De fort. Alex. 1.3. p. 327d). Cf. Bloedow 
1995: 105. For the case of Demosthenes, see the speeches delivered against him by 
Aeschines (330), Dinarchus and Hyperides (324/3) (Aesch. 3.156; 173; 209; 239; 259; 
Din. 1.10; 15; 18; 20; 26; 70; Hyper. C. Dem. fr. 4. Col. 17; fr. 5. Col. 21; fr. 6. Col. 25 
Colin); in our historical tradition, see e.g. Diod. 17.4.8; Plut. Dem. 14.2; 20.4-5; Just. 
11.2.7; [Plut.] Vitae X or. p. 847f. In general on Demosthenes’ attitude to Persia in this 
period and his connection with receipt of Persian money, see e.g. Schaefer 1887: 115 ff.; 
Berve 1926: 136; Cawkwell 1969: 176-177; Bosworth 1980: 232; Lewis 1989: 233; 
Worthington 1992: 139 ff.; Worthington 2000: 98-99; Marinovich 1993: 86-87; Heckel 
2006: 110. 

8 This fact is undoubtedly justified by numerous anti-Macedonian uprisings that took 
place in Greece during these times: the liberation movement of the Greeks after Philip’s 
murder; Thebes’ revolt attended by disturbances in other Greek cities; the war of Agis III 
of Sparta against Macedonia when several Peloponnesian states joined him in his fight; 
lastly, the so called Lamian war after Alexander’s death. 
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(one equally alluring for them and advantageous for Persia) to the political 
system established by the Macedonian monarchy in Hellas which, as is 
known, caused harsh resentment amongst a considerable part of the Greeks. 
Besides, in order to have better results, it was also important for the Persians 
to present themselves to the Greeks not as an enemy force (as they were 
presented by Macedonian propaganda’) but as devoted adherents and 
champions of Greece’s ancient freedom, which was rudely violated by the 
recent sway of the Macedonian kings. By the way, the Persian side’s aspi- 
rations to present itself to the Greeks in such a light and thus win their 
favor probably caused the fact that in the letters sent, according to Arrian, 
“to all” (Tps Gmavtac), that is to the Greeks, too (or to them only?), the 
Persians quite consistently declared, although evidently contrary to reality, 
their role in the assassination of Philip, the person who was responsible for 
limiting Greek freedom (Arr. Anab. 2.14.5)!°. 

What did Persia offer to the Greek states instead of the political order 
established in Greece by the Macedonian kings? The answer seems to be 
found in the texts of agreements, presented by the same Arrian, on the 
basis of which Mytilene in Lesbos and Tenedos were surrendered to Persian 
troops in 333 (the Persians conducted the counter-offensive operations in 
the eastern Aegean in 333-332!!). A point repeated in both documents is 
important for us: in conformity with the Persian demands the people of 
Mytilene and the people of Tenedos were to break off the treaties (the 
stelae) they had with “Alexander and the Greeks" (the latter expression — 
"the Greeks" — is named only in the agreement with Tenedos) and to 
become the Persian king's allies in accordance with the Peace of Antalcidas 


? See now Flower 2000: 98 ff. 

10 The accusation that the Persians were responsible for Philip's assassination is present 
in Curtius’ variant of the letter of Alexander to Darius as well, see Curt. 4.1.12 (in general 
for the closeness between Curtius' and Arrian's variants of the letter, evidently going back 
to a common source, see Atkinson 1980: 271 ff.). But whatever views the modern histo- 
rians take of the circumstances of Philip's murder, they reject as a rule the version of 
Persian involvement in a conspiracy (e.g. see Cloché 1955: 281—282; Badian 1963: 248; 
Ellis 1976: 223 ff.; Cawkwell 1978: 180; Hammond & Griffith 1979: 684 ff.; Bosworth 
1988: 22 ff.; Borza 1992: 227—228; Hammond 1992: 166 ff.; Corvisier 2002: 268 ff.; 
cf. Carney 2006: 40; Heckel 2008: 39). In turn, it should be noted that although Curtius, 
in contrast to Arrian, does not refer to the letters sent by the Persians, there seems to be 
no reason to doubt their reality: it is likely that the mention of them was simply omitted 
by Curtius (maybe as unimportant, in his opinion) when he composed his variant of 
Alexander's letter to Darius. 

!! For these operations, see especially Ruzicka 1988: 133 ff. 
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(MitvAnvalovg ðè kabedetv Möv tàs npóc AAéSavópóv opor yevouévag 
OTHAads, Évuuäyovs è eivai Aapsiov Kate TV eipnvnv TV ör” 
"AvroAktöov yevousvnv npög Bacıl&a Aapeiov [Mytilene] — Arr. 
Anab. 2.1.4; xeXstovot tàs OTNHAGS tàs TPOG “AZGĞovöpov Kai tobg 
"EAAmvag yevopévag Otol, taótac HEV kaO0gAsiv, npòs AapEtov bE 
üygw Tv eipr]vnv, fv eri “AvtaAKidov Aapsi@ ovvéOgvto [Tenedos] — 
Arr. Anab. 2.2.2). The choice of the Persians thus becomes clear: at least 
here, their intention to oppose another political system, namely the system 
based on the principles of the King's Peace, to the Macedonian political 
order is expressed plainly; in turn, the fact that we find this opposition in 
the agreement with Mytilene and in the agreement with Tenedos (i.e. in 
both known agreements of the Persians with Greek cities of that time) 
probably testifies that such a position of the Persians was not accidental; 
that it was just the case can be also confirmed by the consideration that 
Persia undoubtedly had deep interests in the restoration, on a large scale, 
of the system of the King's Peace as extremely advantageous for them. In 
other words, there are reasons to think that under the circumstances 
described, the general line of the Persian policy towards the Greeks is thus 
manifested and that, correspondingly, the system of the Peace of Antalcidas 
was presented by the Persians as an alternative to the Macedonian political 
order not only to Mytilene and Tenedos, but also to other Greek cities". 
Darius perhaps touched on the theme of the King's Peace in the letter 
which must have accompanied the 300 talents that he sent to Athens prob- 
ably in 334 (see below); according to Aeschines, the Great King sent gold 
to the Athenians because of, inter alia, his ““need of allies’’ (y peía ovuudüxov) 
(Aesch. 3.239). Maybe this is not a figure of speech, but the phrase sug- 
gests that, as in the cases of the Mytilenians and Tenedians, Darius wished 
the Athenians to become his allies in conformity with the Peace of Antalcidas 
and made them the respective offer. At the same time, it is hard to imagine 
that the theme of the King's Peace was not reflected then in Persian prop- 
aganda aimed at the Greeks, taking into account, in addition, that its exploi- 
tation could be very useful for the Persians. 

Indeed, the contents of the Peace of Antalcidas — which, as is known, 
established absolute autonomy (adtovouia) for every Greek city (except 
the cities in Asia Minor that came under the Persians' power) and made the 


12 Cf. Heisserer 1980: 132 ff. 
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Great King the general guarantor of all terms of the Peace, an autonomy 
term included? — was quite in line with the Persian intentions towards the 
Greeks. By propaganda of the Peace of Antalcidas, the Persians could hope 
that its promise of absolute autonomy, meeting in full measure the aspira- 
tions of a large part of the Greeks who found the Macedonian supremacy 
burdensome, would be a powerful stimulus for attracting them to Persia’s 
side while the appeal to the Peace’s terms as a whole would let Persia 
present its actions against Macedonia as legal in the eyes of the Greeks 
and, at the same time, the deeds of the Macedonian kings who directly 
violated these terms as illegal. Besides, the struggle against the Macedonians 
under the banner of the provisions of the King’s Peace could be undoubtedly 
used by the Persians to their advantage in the future; in case of success, 
they would be able to bring back to life the political system then fully 
destroyed by Macedonian activity!*, the system that corresponded to that 
Peace and favored their interests very much — with the Great King as the 
highest arbiter in the affairs of Greece and the disconnected Greek cities 
depending on his will. 

Thus, judging by all this, we can conclude that Persian usage of political 
propaganda in the war against the Macedonian monarchy was rather active. 
We are also able to suggest that the propaganda of Persia aimed at the 
Greeks was properly organized (the fact that a special person or a group of 
persons was in charge of it can not be excluded; neither can we deny the 
supposition that it was supervised by the Great King himself). Further- 
more, there are reasons to believe that the contents of this propaganda, 
with which, as it is obvious, the Persians linked great expectations, were 
carefully conceived and worked out: probably one can even suggest the 
creation by the Persians (or, most likely, by the Greeks in Persian service) 
of a special, at least basic, programme used by them in their propagandistic 
work amongst the Greeks. 

When did the Persian government decide to use its political propaganda 
against Macedonia? The exact date of the decision is uncertain. But we can 
be almost sure that the Persians began their propagandistic activities in 
Greece before the expedition of Alexander, i.e. before 334. The grounds 
for this statement are given by Diodorus who, writing about the rebellion 


P StV IP 242, with commentary. 
1^ Buckler 1994: 99, 117—118; see also Buckler 2003: 511-512. 
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of the Thebans in 335, notes that they called the Greeks ““to join the Great 
King and Thebes in the liberation of the Hellenes and the destruction of the 
tyrant of Hellas”” (ueta tod pe yàAov Bac éco Kai OnBaiwv 226006 poöv 
roc “EAAnvas kai KataAvet Tov ts EAAó60c t0pavvov — Diod. 17.9.5). 
It seems obvious that the Thebans were echoing Persian propaganda in the 
proclamation. Indeed, it is natural that the Persians, undoubtedly under- 
standing perfectly the importance of political propaganda, began to use it 
early in the military conflict. Nevertheless, taking into account the fact that 
Artaxerxes III Ochus’ death in 338 was followed by about two years of 
dynastic confusion, ended only in the second part of 336 when Darius, the 
new Persian king, stood in his position firmly'®, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the decision to open the propagandistic front of the war against the 
Macedonians was taken by him, not earlier. 

At the same time, there are some reasons to believe that Darius’ inten- 
tions to provoke a revolt in Greece were not constant. Probably initially, 
before the Theban rebellion, the Persian king took steps to encourage the 
Greeks to a revolt: this can be inferred from the words of the Thebans 
cited by Diodorus. But then Darius seems to have decided to renounce 
these intentions; according to Aeschines, ““not long before Alexander’s 
crossing over into Asia" (où TOAA® ypov@ mpd THs “AAEEavdpov 
S1aßacewg eic Tv "Aoíav) the Great King sent to the Athenians a letter 
in which he refused to give them gold (Aesch. 3.238) (perhaps the Athenians 
made a request for money when they primarily voted help for rebellious 
Thebes, see Diod. 17.8.6). The reason for such an action by Darius is 
uncertain. However, it is quite possible that he was disappointed with the 
indecision of the Greeks, including the Athenians, at the moment of the Theban 
rebellion and therefore determined to struggle against the Macedonians by 
his own forces, without relying on the Greek states’ support. Nevertheless, 
later, after the first defeats of 334, Darius’ mood appears to have changed: 
he began over again to count on a revolt in Greece, and it is most likely 
that sending 300 talents to Athens (Aesch. 3.239) was directly connected 


15 Thus Bosworth 1980: 74-75. Cf. Yardley & Heckel 1997: 95; Heckel 2008: 36 and 
176, n. 12. 

16 The exact date of Darius III’ accession is disputed. Nevertheless, in my view, the 
opinion that this event should be dated to the summer of 336, is more convincing. For that 
dating, see further Bosworth 1980: 347; cf. Dandamaev 1985: 254; Heckel 2006: 103. 
But also see Briant 2002: 1033, who has inclined to date Darius’ accession to the end of 
336. 
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with this change of his plans!’. Besides, at that time (or at some later point) 
the letters come to be sent by the Persians to Alexander’s Greek allies who 
served in his army. Curtius writes that shortly before the battle of Gaugamela 
in 331 the Macedonians intercepted Darius’ letters in which he impelled 
the Greek soldiers to kill or betray Alexander (/nterceptae deinde Darei 
litterae sunt, quibus Graeci milites sollicitabantur, ut regem interficerent 
aut proderent... — Curt. 4.10.16; cf. Curt. 4.11.18). Although Curtius 
does not mention the arguments Darius had given in the letters in order to 
turn the Greek troops into a fifth column (except the offer of money), it is 
probable that they were the same that the Persians then presented to the 
Greek states (see above). 

However, the hopes Persia cherished for its propagandistic activity in 
Greece, as it became known later, did not come true. It appears that there 
were several general reasons for such a result: (i) the strong nationalistic 
feelings in Greece at this time warmed, in addition, by corresponding prop- 
aganda of Macedonia; (ii) the comprehension of the Greeks that the Persians, 
in spite of their claims, pursued not Greece's interests, but their own; (iii) 
the Greek cities’ fear of severe punishment by Alexander if the revolt 
failed; (iv) the speed and at the same time striking victories of the Macedonians 
in Asia. As to Darius’ unsuccessful appeals to Alexander's Greek allied 
soldiers, there seem to be also additional reasons: not only the fear for 
their lives in the event that their insurrection ended in a fiasco, but also the 
authority that the Macedonian king must have enjoyed over them because 
of his military achievements. 


17 Cf. Rung 2008: 404—405. It should be also pointed out that some scholars, including 
Cawkwell, have dated the Great King's refusal to furnish Athens with money to the time 
not long after 344 (presumably to 340) and the sending of 300 talents from Persia to the 
Athenians to 336, after Darius' accession to the throne, so thinking that these actions were 
of two different kings — Artaxerxes Ochus and Darius respectively (Cawkwell 1969: 
176-177; Cawkwell 1978: 135; his view has been followed by Bosworth 1980: 75, 
Bosworth 1988: 18, 195; Worthington 1992: 139-142; Worthington 2000: 98-99). How- 
ever, I believe that such a theory is based on a misunderstanding of Aesch. 3.238-239: 
indeed, that both the actions were connected with one person, namely with Darius, is 
clearly attested by the words of Aeschines who, after the description of the Persian king's 
refusal to give gold to the Athenians, says that ““this same man”” (obxoc ... à abtóc) 
was later responsible for sending 300 talents to Athens. In addition, it seems highly 
unlikely that Aeschines would refer to an event of the 340s as taking place ““not long 
before Alexander's crossing over into Asia’’. 

18 Cf. Blackwell 1999: 52. 
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We should not, however, deny the certain influence of Persian propa- 
ganda on the Greeks’ state of mind: it fed their anti-Macedonian feelings 
and sometimes found real support amongst rebellious forces in Hellas (for 
example the Thebans in 335). But, at any rate, Persian appeals to inflame 
an all-Greek uprising proved not to be successful. Thus, the Persians failed 
not only on the military front — they were also defeated on the propagan- 
distic front of the war against Alexander the Great. 
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Abstract: «Greek stamped amphorae discovered at Susa (SW Iran)». During his 
excavations, now more than fifty years ago, Roman Ghirshman has found in the 
area of the so called necropolis of the ‘Ville des Artisans’ at Susa, a few complete 
and fragmentary amphorae with stamped handles, most of them Rhodian. Another 
Rhodian stamp was uncovered during his excavations at the Apadana. They are to 
be situated in the last quarter of the 3'{/first quarter of the 2" century BC and can 
now be added to the known corpus of amphorae stamps found in numerous parts 
in the Near East. A complete amphora is likely to bear two unique types of stamps, 
one of them mentioning almost certainly the eponym 1loAokpüörnç and turns out 
to be an important addition to the general corpus of (early) Rhodian stamps. 
Because of the recent developments in the study of the chronology of Rhodian 
stamps (the “chronologie basse” of Gérald Finkielsztejn), two more examples 
from Susa found by Roland de Mecquenem and previously published by Franz 
Cumont are equally reconsidered. However, all together they seem to be among 
the rare stamped amphorae that have been found so far in Iran. 


Key-words: Greek stamped amphora-handles, Rhodian amphorae, chronology, 
necropolis, ‘Ville des Artisans’, Susa, SW-Iran, R. Ghirshman, R. de Mecquenem, 
Fr. Cumont 


Les fouilles et les notes de Roman Ghirshman 


Durant ses nombreuses campagnes de fouille 4 Suse, qui maintenant 
remontent à plus de cinquante ans, l’archéologue Roman Ghirshman 
(1895-1979) a découvert un nombre considérable d’installations, de 
tombes et d’objets, dont une grande partie reste malheureusement non 
publiée. A propos des quelques amphores rhodiennes qu’il a découvertes, 
il existe seulement une communication succincte de ses fouilles, présentée 
par l'inventeur à l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres à Paris 
en 1949, et une courte note d’Antoine et Anne-Marie Bon et Virginia 
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Grace!. Grâce à M. Hermann Gasche, qui nous a confié une copie de la 
documentation relative aux fouilles du chantier «Ville des Artisans» 
(=VdA) a Suse? (PI. 1), nous avons pu consulter le Journal de fouilles de 
ce chantier et utiliser les dessins existants. Ce vaste tell se situe dans la 
partie orientale du grand site de Suse et son occupation remonte essentiel- 
lement aux époques post-achemenides. Il n”avait pratiquement pas été 
touché par les fouilles des prédécesseurs de R. Ghirshman. En dépouillant 
le Journal de fouilles, écrit 4 la main, ainsi que les dessins disponibles (sur 
fiches), nous avons pu trouver que sur la Ville des Artisans Ghirshman 
avait trouvé plusieurs amphores ou fragments d’amphores, dont la plupart 
étaient timbrées. Deux amphores complètes et deux fragments d’anses sont 
ainsi documentés. Trois d’entre elles, dont deux timbrées, sont certaine- 
ment d’origine rhodienne tandis que la quatrième, fragmentaire mais timbrée 
elle aussi, est d’origine inconnue. Quant aux autres fragments d’amphores 
rhodiennes timbrées dont Ghirshman fait mention durant sa communica- 
tion à l’Académie, aucune documentation ne nous est parvenue. On ne sait 
pas où sont conservées les trouvailles des fouilles de Ghirshman, a Téhéran, 
à Suse ou éventuellement à Paris. 

Lors de sa troisième campagne de fouille en 1948-1949, le 10 janvier 
1949, Ghirshman découvrit une amphore rhodienne complète timbrée au 
nom de Polykrates (Cat. 1, Pl. 3) sur le Chantier VdA 2,b, dans la TG 2 
(= Tombe à Galerie 2; voir aussi Boucharlat & Haerinck 2011). Il indique 
que la galerie commence un peu plus au nord-est de la précédente (non 
décrite), puis bifurque à droite et aboutit à un sarcophage placé sur une 
marche. Cette galerie était obstruée sur une grande partie de sa longueur 
par des tessons pilés. À mi-chemin (c.-à.-d. à 1,5 m de cette bifurcation), il 
rencontra l’amphore: «une belle amphore à deux longues anses et fond 
pointu» (Journal de fouilles p. 53). Le 11 janvier il revient sur l’amphore: 
«la belle amphore porte une empreinte sur chaque anse; l’un est MI dans 
lequel je crois pouvoir reconnaître Milet». Du 22 au 24 janvier, quand 
Ghirshman poursuivit la fouille, d’autres découvertes furent faites. Près du 


! Ghirshman 1949: 196-197; Bon, Bon & Grace 1957: 13, n. 2 et 339, n. 1; Börker 1974: 
44-45 

2 Nous remerciements vont à M. Hermann Gasche, qui nous a confié des copies de la 
documentation relative aux fouilles de R. Ghirshman, à M. Erik Smekens (Universiteit 
Gent) pour la mise au point des illustrations et M. Yves Calvet (Maison de l’Orient et de 
la Méditerranée) pour ses utiles remarques. 
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sarcophage et à l’intérieur de celui-ci, se trouvaient: deux lampes, deux 
écuelles à glaçure, un long alabastron blanc et un autre fragment d’albâtre 
ainsi qu’un fragment de céramique peinte rouge sur fond jaune, qu’il décrit 
comme «une céramique ressemblant à celle de la Nécropole B de Sialk» 
(Pl. 2). La galerie continuait sous le sarcophage de la tombe A 8 et A 9. 


Voici la description des objets qui auraient appartenu à cette tombe, 
telle qu’elle figure sur les fiches avec les dessins (Pl. 2): 


-N628: un alabastron en albâtre gris très érodé (H. 16,5 cm; diam. 
3,5 cm); un fragment d’alabastron en pierre jaune veinée de 
blanc (H. 8 cm). 

-N630: une coupe en terre très fine jaune (H. 7 cm; ouverture 17 cm); 
coupe en terre grise à omphalos, traces de glaçure (H. 4,2 cm; 
ouverture 19,2 cm); fragments de 2 vases, terre rouge engobe 
jaune, peinture rouge (préhistorique?) (H. 12 cm). 

-N629: une lampe en terre cuite grise, col mouluré (H. 5,5 cm; long. 14 cm). 

-N549: une grande amphore en terre rouge très belle (H. 77 cm). Fond 
pointu. Deux grandes anses droites. Fabrication grecque. Sur 
chaque anse l'empreinte d'un cachet (trouvée dans la conduite 
souterraine TG 2). 


Il est possible que plusieurs objets tels que les alabastra et le tesson 
peint proviennent du comblement de la tombe et qu’ils n’aient pas été 
déposés intentionnellement auprès du mort. En effet, les alabastra sont for- 
tement endommagés, et de l’un d’eux il ne reste qu’un petit fragment. 
L'autre, également incomplet, appartient à un type qui a également été 
découvert dans le niveau 5 de l’ Apadana Est (sans plus de précisions strati- 
graphiques; le niveau 5 a plusieurs subdivisions et est à situer dans l'en- 
semble de ca. 400/350 av. J.-C. à ca. 300 de notre ére)*. 


3 Sur le dessin, l'amphore est représentée au 1/10". Qu'une publication ait été prévue 
ne fait aucun doute puisqu'en bas de la fiche l'on peut lire la note «1:2 (biffé) publication 
1:5». Plus à gauche, vers l'angle le nom/mot difficile à déchiffrer «Devambez», sans 
doute Pierre Devambez à qui aurait été confiée l'étude. Sur le revers du dessin en haut: 
«Ph. Musée 13x18 / 2 empreintes moi (?) 6x6 et / Clairmont (?) contact (?)», plusieurs 
mots sont difficiles à déchiffrer; le texte a été ajouté aprés, au dessus de la description de 
l'amphore. Il en ressort que peut-être l'amphore est conservée ou a été conservée quelque 
part dans un musée et que ‘Ph.’ renvoie à des photographies. 

^ Boucharlat 1987: fig. 80 n? 8. 
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C’est également le cas pour le tesson peint, qui peut facilement étre 
intrusif. Sur la fiche avec les dessins N630 figurent deux tessons peints et 
nous ignorons lequel provient des alentours de la tombe. Il se peut aussi 
que les deux fragments peints proviennent de la TG 2, mais il est impos- 
sible de le prouver. En tout cas, R. Ghirshman publiera peu aprés ces deux 
tessons et, selon lui, il les aurait trouvés dans son niveau le plus ancien de 
la Ville des Artisans?. L'un au moins proviendrait malgré tout de la TG 2, 
sinon tous les deux. Il(s) ne se trouvai(en)t donc pas du tout en strati- 
graphie comme Ghirshman l’a fait croire. Quoi qu’il en soit, les deux tes- 
sons s’integrent sans probleme dans le groupe caractéristique à décor de 
festons («festoon ware»). Sice genre de céramique semble avoir été attesté 
au plus tôt a l’époque achéménide, on préfère le rattacher a celle des 
Séleucides, et il aurait perduré peut-étre jusque vers 150 av. J.-C. ou peu 
après. Cette céramique est attestée aussi bien au centre de l’Iran occidental, 
qu'au Sud-Ouest et au Sud de l'Iran, ainsi qu'à Failaka, au Kuwait®. Les 
autres céramiques, un «plat ä poisson» a glacure ainsi qu’une simple 
coupe, ne sont également pas non plus faciles 4 dater de maniére précise. 
Le plat 3 poisson, dont l’origine est ö chercher dans le monde égéen, a 
probablement été introduit en Mésopotamie, en Iran et dans le golfe Per- 
sique à partir du 3° siècle av. J.-C. et était encore produit au 1° siècle de 
notre ére et méme plus tard’. En conclusion, une datation dans la deuxiéme 
moitié du 3° siecle av. J.-C. ou au 2° siécle av. J.-C. pour la tombe trouvée 
en TG 2 nous parait raisonnable. 

Le 28 janvier 1949 — 18 jours plus tard donc — R. Ghirshman aurait 
trouvé une deuxieme amphore, mais il faut avouer que son texte n’est pas 
trés clair sur ce point et que dans le reste de la documentation disponible, 
nous n’en avons trouvé aucune autre information ou description. Il men- 
tionne dans son Journal de fouilles, p. 56 — et nous citons littéralement — 
25 janvier: «T.G. 2 continue et nous venons de trouver un puits carré a 
Pemplacement de l’ancienne fouille», et trois jours aprés: «T.G.2 — bifur- 
cation à gauche — une importante tombe: grand sarcophage à côté duquel 
[se trouvait] une amphore a deux anses identique a celle N549 avec le nom 
de Polycrates et à côté des lampes, des vases et un nombre important 


5 Ghirshman 1954: Pl. XXXIII n° 2 et Pl. XXXIV ne 4. 

6 Stronach 1974; Haerinck 1983: 25-27, 94-99; Hannestad 1983: 55, Pl. 44. 

7 Haerinck 1983: 31; Hannestad 1983: 28-32; Boucharlat 1987: 194, 197-200; Salles 
1990: 315-316; Rutten 1996: 10. 
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d’écuelles avec omphalos — cette tombe semble être de l’époque hellénis- 
tique». Nous ignorons hélas de quelle tombe il s’agit. Est-ce que Ghirshman 
s’est trompé et avait oublié qu’il avait déja fait mention de cette tombe et 
de l’amphore le 10 janvier? Cela nous paraît peu vraisemblable. D’ailleurs, 
la description des autres trouvailles céramiques nous oblige à dire qu’il 
est tout à fait concevable que Ghirshman ait effectivement découvert une 
deuxième amphore, sans la documenter suffisamment. Cela semble en effet 
bien se confirmer dans sa communication devant l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres à Paris en 1949: «Les plus anciennes tombes se 
présentent sous la forme de galeries souterraines serpentant en boyaux et 
se terminant par une étroite chambre funéraire surélevée d’une marche et 
où était déposé un sarcophage en terre cuite parfois vernissé bleue, avec un 
mobilier funéraire composé d’alabastres et de lampes. Dans deux d’entre 
elles, nous avons trouvé deux grandes amphores en terre cuite rouge, à 
anses très développées, dont l’une portait des empreintes de cachets grecs 
au nom de Polycrate et de la ville de Thasos. D'autres fragments de jarres, 
trouvés dans la nécropole, portent des empreintes de l'ile de Rhodes». 
Comme dans ses notes, Ghirshman distingue donc clairement deux 
tombes et deux amphores, mais la mention spécifique de Thasos étonne (et 
pourquoi parle-t-il de la capitale homonyme de l'ile?). En effet, l’autre 
timbre de l’amphore de Polycrates (voir aussi le dessin) ne mentionne 
aucunement cette cité grecque; y figurent seulement une X et deux signes 
dont le sens nous échappe et où l’inventeur y lisait à tort MI pour Milet 
(cf. Journal de fouilles supra). Après, il semble avoir abandonné l’identi- 
fication milésienne en faveur d’une origine thasienne. En effet, comme la 
préposition Ent précédant habituellement le nom de l'éponyme rhodien fait 
défaut et que le nom de Polycrates apparaît ailleurs sur des timbres thasiens, 
Ghirshman en a probablement conclu qu'il s'agissait d'une amphore de 
Thasos. Cette identification a été rapidement réfutée par A. et A.-M. Bon 
et V. Grace dans leur Etudes thasiennes IV de 1957 sur les timbres ampho- 
riques de Thasos: «en fait ces timbres semblent appartenir plutöt a la 
série des timbres anciens de Rhodes; nous ne les retenons pas ici comme 
thasiens»?. Cette identification est amplement confirmée par la forme de 
l’amphore qui, comme le dessin le montre, est sans aucun doute du type 


8 Ghirshman 1949: 196. 
? Bon, Bon öz Grace 1957: 339 et n. 1. 
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rhodien, et il est bien connu maintenant que les timbres précoces des 
éponymes ne sont pas nécessairement précédés de la préposition &ní. Nous 
reviendrons sur la typologie et le timbrage de ces amphores précoces de 
Rhodes. Déja au début de la méme publication, A. Bon, A.-M. Bon et 
V. Grace se referent une premiere fois a ces trouvailles problématiques en 
remerciant l’inventeur pour les informations qu’il leur avait envoyées: 
«L’examen de ces documents dont l’inventeur a eu l’amabilité de nous 
communiquer des copies et des photographies nous a convaincus qu’il 
s'agissait plus probablement d”amphores rhodiennes»'®. Aussi est-il vrai 
qu'il y a bien une deuxiéme amphore. Malheureusement aucun document 
graphique de cette amphore ne nous est parvenu, et les photographies dont 
parlent les Bon et Grace n'ont pas été retrouvées. 

De plus, ici il semble qu'il y ait confusion quant à la description du 
deuxiéme exemplaire: ou bien il s'agit d'une amphore identique avec les 
mémes timbres, ou bien il y avait une amphore de type identique sans 
timbrage, ce qui est bien possible puisqu'un exemplaire non timbré de 
cette méme série précoce a été mis à jour à Starokorsunskaja au Nord- 
Ouest du Caucase!!. Nous penchons pour cette derniére possibilité. Ainsi 
les descriptions de R. Ghirshman prendraient plus de sens: peut-étre moins 
dans son Journal de fouilles, où l'on peut interpréter que “Polycrates” se 
rapporte seulement à la premiére amphore découverte et avec laquelle la 
deuxiéme est comparée du point de vue typologique, que dans sa commu- 
nication devant l'Académie oü il déclare sans équivoque qu'il s'agit de 
deux amphores, trouvées dans deux tombes, et dont l'une portait des 
timbres (c'est-à-dire un sur chacune des anses). Et si les Bon et V. Grace 
parlent bel et bien de plusieurs timbres qu'ils réfutent comme étant 
thasiens, il faudra les interpréter simplement comme ceux que porte 
chacune des anses d'une des deux amphores complétes. 


Dans sa communication à l’ Académie, R. Ghirshman parle aussi d'autres 
timbres rhodiens: «D'autres fragments de jarres, trouvés dans la méme 
nécropole, portent des empreintes de l’île de Rhodes» ?. Malheureusement 
nous n'avons aucune trace d'eux et il faut les distinguer de deux autres 


1? Bon, Bon & Grace 1957: 13, n. 2: jusqu'à ce jour, malheureusement, aucune pho- 
tographie ne nous est parvenue (cf. n. 3). 

11 Monachov 2005: 77 et fig. 3, n” 2, voir aussi notre tableau 1, n?3 et Pl. 4. 

12 Ghirshman, ibid. 
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timbres qui ont été découverts quelques années plus tard. En effet, pendant 
sa cinquième campagne (1950-51) sur le chantier ‘Ville des Artisans’ 
(VdA 2,c), R. Ghirshman trouva le 25 janvier 1951 une anse rhodienne au 
nom du fabricant AopkvAtdag (Dorkylidas), accompagnée du mois de 
IIàvapoc. Dans son Journal de fouilles (p. 89) il mentionne: «Nous tou- 
chons le troisieme niveau des enclos et commençons a trouver un certain 
nombre d’objets nettement achéménides, tels que fragments de plats et de 
coupes en pierre dure parfaitement bien travaillés. Dans un endroit nous 
touchons déja les murs de Z. Les tessons noirs grecs deviennent aussi fré- 
quents et nous avons trouvé hier une anse d’amphore à estampille EIIIAO- 
KYAIAA / HANAMOY / AP (sic): je suppose que c'est l’année 104 Sel. = 
208 BC». Il n’y a malheureusement pas de document graphique conservé. 

Un deuxiéme timbre d’origine inconnue fut découvert en février de 
la méme année dans un puits parthe. Il est mentionné et décrit sur la 
fiche avec le dessin (Pl. 7) faite par sa femme Tania Ghirshman: «Anse 
d’une amphore grecque en terre rouge (N2180). Empreinte d’un sceau 
représentant une grappe de raisin et deux lettres, H et E. (Ch. VdA/2,c / 
Puits parthe / Février 1951)». 

Enfin, en 1965, R. Ghirshman devait découvrir une autre anse timbrée 
(PI. 6c), celle du fabricant "Aptortov, mais cette fois sur le tell de l’ Apadana, 
et non pas dans une tombe, mais ce qu’il considére comme dans le com- 
blement d’un fossé qui aurait été aménagé lors de la révolte de Molon, 
satrape de Médie, contre le jeune Antiochos III (Ghirshman 1967: 406- 
407; 1968: 17, fig. 17; 1976: 200). Ce timbre a été identifié par V. Grace 
comme datant de la fin du troisiéme ou quatriéme quart du 3* siécle 
av. J.C. Nous verrons plus loin que cette date devra étre abaissée vers la 
premiere décennie du 2° siecle av. J.-C. 

Finalement, étant donné les connaissances limitées sur les amphores 
rhodiennes à cette époque, nous reviendrons sur deux timbres conservés au 
musée du Louvre depuis plus de 80 ans. Ils ont été publiés par Franz 
Cumont (1868-1947) en 1927 et proviennent des fouilles de Roland de 
Mecquenem à Suse. Les lieux de trouvaille précis ne sont pas mentionnés, 
mais on reléve une indication importante dans le Journal de fouilles inédit 
de Mecquenem, mais maintenant disponible, Rapport 19265: Chantier I, 


P http://mom.fr/mecquenem. Les fouilles de R. de Mecquenem se caractérisent par 
leur imprécision quant à la provenance et à la stratigraphie. Les rapports sont brefs et 
vagues. 
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au sud-ouest du tell, reprise de la seule tranchée de J. de Morgan sur ce 
tell: «Nous avons trouvé dans les terres des figurines gréco parthes, en 
terre cuite, des statuettes grossières en os travaillé, [...] des fragments de 
poterie avec inscription a l’encre, probablement sassanide, des estam- 
pilles grecques et araméennes sur anses de jarres, ou sur poterie». Ces 
estampilles portent les n° 14 et 334 dans l’inventaire accompagnant le 
journal, mais elles ne sont pas illustrées. Par ailleurs, rien n’indique un 
contexte funéraire. Comme aucune découverte de ce type n’est rapportée 
dans le Journal de 1927, année de la communication de Cumont a |’ Aca- 
demie, il est tres probable qu’il s’agit bien des mémes anses. Ce sont 
deux timbres des fabricants 'Apioceíóag et Pıkatvıog, le premier étant 
accompagné d’’Aptapitioc, un des mois figurant sur le calendrier rhodien 
(Pl. 6d & e)". 


Catalogue des amphores grecques découvertes à Suse 


1. Amphore rhodienne (Pl. 3) 


Fouilles de R. Ghirshman. Inv. N549. Contexte: galerie funéraire dans 
Chantier VdA 2,b. Publication: Ghirshman 1949: 196, et Bon & Bon & 
Grace 1957: 13, n. 2 et 339, n. 1; Bórker 1974: 44-45; Journal de fouilles 
10 janvier 1949, p. 53. Lieu de conservation: inconnu. Date selon la chro- 
nologie basse de G. Finkielsztejn: c. 219-211 av. J.-C (Période IIb-c). 
Timbres sur les deux anses: 


Iov / kxpör / nc M ou È / 2 symboles non identifiés 


Description: compléte, hauteur totale 77 cm, largeur maximum 35 cm, 
diamétre lévre 11 cm. Dans la mention du Journal de fouilles, «la belle 
amphore porte une empreinte sur chaque anse; l'un est MI dans lequel je 
crois pouvoir reconnaitre Milet», l'interprétation du deuxiéme timbre n'est 
pas à retenir. Le dessin qui nous a été laissé est bien fait et donne des 


14 Cumont 1927. Les timbres faisaient partie des inscriptions grecques des anciennes 
fouilles de Suse et furent envoyées au Louvre. À la suite de la disparition précoce de 
Bernard Hassouiller, l'épigraphiste en charge de l'étude de ces inscriptions, et gráce à 
l'intervention du Pére Scheil, Roland de Mecquenem avait confié à Franz Cumont un 
dernier lot de ce qui n'avait pas encore été étudié. À cette époque Fr. Cumont était profes- 
seur à l'Université de Gand (Universiteit Gent). 
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informations trés appréciables quant a la typologie: forme de panse en 
toupie allongée, anses élégantes et arrondies à la partie supérieure, pointe 
simple à peine profilée. 

Cette typologie s’insère parfaitement dans la première série de la typo- 
logie des amphores rhodiennes hellénistiques que l’on pourrait qualifier de 
«classique», ceci par rapport aux prototypes moins uniformes montrant des 
caractéristiques différentes telles que des anses plus longues, des lèvres trian- 
gulaires, des pieds profilés et plus massifs parfois pourvus d’un anneau. 
L’amphore de Suse est très comparable à plusieurs exemplaires provenant de 
divers sites comme l’on voit dans le tableau 1 et la Pl. 4. Un exemplaire 
repêché aux alentours de Sinope présente, malgré sa forme trapue et ses anses 
massives, une silhouette «classique». Seulement un timbre, celui du fabri- 
cant Ilooiöeog, est préservé. Grâce à une autre amphore, cette fois d’Istros, 
où ce fabricant est associé à l'éponyme IloAvKA i, celle de Sinope peut être 
datée vers le milieu du 3° siècle. En poursuivant la comparaison avec d’autres 
exemplaires rhodiens (voir tableau 1 et PI. 4), on peut suivre alors une évo- 
lution dans le temps (datée par les timbres) vers une silhouette élégante aux 
anses plus fines et arquées!°. Cela changera à nouveau dans le premier quart 
du siécle suivant quand les anses prendront un profil plus angulaire comme 
dans le cas de l'amphore au timbre de AopxvAtidac (voir infra). De ce fait, 
cette analyse typologique indique déjà la deuxiéme moitié, voire le dernier 
quart du 3° siècle av. J.-C. Si le IIoAvkpótng (Polykrates) du timbre de Suse 
correspond avec l'éponyme bien connu sur d'autres timbres, ce que nous 
croyons, la fourchette chronologique peut alors étre réduite aux années 
c. 219-211 av. J.-C. 

Néanmoins les timbres de l'amphore de Suse nous laissent perplexes. 
En effet, nous n'avons pas retrouvé de véritables paralléles pour aucun des 
deux. Ils ne se présentent pas de la façon habituelle comme plusieurs des 


15 Pour les amphores auxquelles celle de Suse est comparée et qui sont repris dans le 
tableau 1 et le montage dans la Pl. 4, voir Conivici & Garlan 2004: 106, n? 2, pl. I, 2B (Sinope, 
dans notre tableau 1 et Pl. 4 2 n? 1); Grace 1963: 333, n? 7, fig. 1, et Monachov 2005: 77, 
fig. 3, n? 1 (Athenes = n? 2); Monachov 2005: 77, fig. 3, n? 2, 5 et 6 (Starokorsunskaja = 
n? 3, 4 et 5). Les fabricants sont datés en combinaison avec l'éponyme qui est le critére de 
datation, mais comme la plupart des timbres ne provient pas d'amphores complétes on ne 
connaît que partiellement la période d'activité de leur production; ainsi le signe + indique 
que les limites de la datation ne sont connues que par la combinaison avec l'éponyme le 
plus ancien et le plus récent (cela vaut aussi pour infra cat. 4 et 5 concernant la datation 
des fabricants “A ptorsi6öoç et BiAaivios). 
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Tableau 1: l'amphore de TloAvkpatns comparée à la typologie et la chronologie 
d'autres exemples rhodiens 


Eponyme Fabricant Datation | Provenance Site 
1 | (disparu) Hoctiösoç c. 262-247+ | Sinope repéchée 
2 | (disparu) Züvov c. 235-220+ Athenes agora (SS370) 
3 | - - - Starokorsunskaja | tombe 1/1987 
4 | Kadducpatioas I | "Aprevtöopoç c. 233-220 | Starokorsunskaja | tombe 13/1992 
5 | Kaddıkporidag I | ITavcaviag c. 233-220 | Starokorsunskaja | tombe 2/1991 
6 | HoAvxpärng M? È}? symboles? | c. 219-211 | Suse galerie funéraire 


timbres cités dans le tableau 1, c’est-à-dire selon la formule standardisée: 
nom de l’éponyme précédé de la préposition ni, nom du fabricant et mention 
du mois. Divers problemes se posent donc: 1) en ce qui concerne 
HoAokpörnç, s'agit-il d’un éponyme ou d'un fabricant? 2) Dans le cas 
d’un éponyme, s’agit-il de quelqu’un jusqu’à maintenant inconnu ou faut-il 
le rattacher a l'éponyme homonyme daté vers c. 219-211 av. J.-C. selon la 
chronologie basse élaborée par Gérald Finkielsztejn? 3) S’agit-il d’un 
nouveau type de timbre de cet éponyme”? 4) Quelle est la signification de 
la lettre et des deux symboles sur le timbre de l’autre anse? Comme les 
timbres rhodiens ont fait l’objet d’études depuis longtemps, il est trés pro- 
bable que tous les fabricants sont aujourd’hui connus: or dans la liste ne 
figure aucun IIoAvkpátnc. Même si l'on doit envisager le nom d'un 
nouveau fabricant, il faudra conclure que sa production n'a pas dü étre 
prolifique voire qu'elle fût de très courte durée. Par ailleurs, comme il est 
trés probable que tous les éponymes sont connus, il faut voir dans 
IIoAvkpátng l'éponyme déjà connu, ce qui est confirmé par la typo- 
chronologie de l'amphore!6. II faut donc penser à un autre type de timbre 
de IloAvKpatyc, inconnu jusqu'à ce jour. Cela peut parfaitement être 
envisagé puisque la standardisation des timbres n'était pas encore tout à 
fait réalisée dans la deuxiéme moitié du 3* siécle av. J.-C. On voit encore 
des noms d'éponymes et de fabricants au nominatif, tandis que le mois, 
bien que déjà assez bien enraciné à partir de c. 235 av. J.-C., peut encore 


16 On pourrait encore ajouter que la coupure du nom (ici en trois parties) et la forme 
du cartouche et des lettres renvoient également au 3° siècle (voir p.e. IIooíó£oc, Conivici 
& Garlan 2004: 106, n? 2). 
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faire défaut'’. Le deuxième timbre à la lettre (M ou X) et aux symboles non 
identifiés se refere probablement au nom du fabricant ou peut-étre 3 son 
atelier!®. Dans ce sens il est aussi intéressant de noter que des amphores 
rhodiennes sans timbre circulaient encore, comme celle de la nécropole de 
Starokorunskaja (n° 3 dans notre tableau 1), et sans doute sur l’exemplaire 
disparu de Suse (cf. catalogue n° 2). Nous plaidons donc pour un nouveau 
type de timbre de l’éponyme déjà connu, associé a un deuxième timbre se 
référant à sa fabrication”. 


2. Amphore rhodienne 


Fouilles de R. Ghirshman. Pas de n° d’inventaire. Contexte: galerie 
funéraire dans VdA 2,b. Publication: Ghirshman 1949: 196; Journal de 
fouilles, 25 janvier 1949, p. 56. Lieu de conservation: inconnu. Complete, 
probablement non timbrée. Aucun document graphique ni description 
détaillée. Puisque Ghirshman la considere comme identique a la précé- 
dente, une méme date peut étre avancée. L’on a vu dans la discussion de 
Pamphore précédente, celle de IIoAvkparng (cat. 1), qu'il existait aussi 
des amphores rhodiennes sans timbre. Comme elle se rapproche typologi- 
quement de celle provenant de cette méme nécropole, cela corrobore notre 
hypothèse selon laquelle la deuxième amphore complete de Suse n’était 
pas timbrée et qu'elle date de la méme époque”. 


3. Amphore rhodienne 


Fouilles de R. Ghirshman. Pas de n° d’inventaire. Publication: non 
publiée; Journal de fouilles, 25 janvier 1951, p. 89: (Chantier VdA 2,c). 


7 Noms au nominatif, et en ce qui concerne les éponymes sans la préposition Ent: 
Finkielsztejn 2001: passim ; Jóhrens 1999: 12, n? 2 (éponyme Ağnov): Jóhrens 1999: 41 
et Monsieur & Poblome 2011 (fabricant AiokATio); Conivici & Garlan 2004: 106, n? 2 
(fabricant Tlootéeoc); Calvet 1982: 26-27, n° 60 (fabricant "Iov, mais dans un cartouche 
circulaire). Rarement plus tard avec les éponymes Kpartiödag (c. 187 av. J.-C., Période 
MIb) et 'Iépov I (c. 186 av. J.-C., Période IIb) découverts dans le fameux dépôt de 
Villanova à Rhodes, Maiuri 1924: 254, n? XII et 253, n? III. En ce qui concerne l'apparition 
du mois, Finkielsztejn 2001: 55-57, 80-91 et 180-185. 

18 Pour d'autres exemples de lettres et de symboles se référant au fabricant: Finkielsztejn 
2001: 58-94. 

19 Pour les exemples de TIoAvkpärng selon la formule standardisée: Jóhrens 1999: 31, 
n? 63; Nilsson 1909: 474, n? 358. 

20 Voir supra, n. 10 et tableau 1. 
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Lieu de conservation: inconnu. Date: selon la chronologie basse de 
G. Finkielsztejn: c. 198 av. J.-C (Période IIIa). Anse avec timbre: 


"Eni AopkvAida ou Ao(p)KvAida 
Ilavauov 
Ag[vt(€pov)] 


Description: partie supérieure d’anse. Quant aux mesures et a la forme du 
cartouche (de forme inconnue, circulaire ou plus probablement rectangulaire 
cf. infra) (Epi Dorkylida ou Do(r)kylida Panamou De[ut(erou)]), aucune 
description ni document graphique ne nous en informe. Le seul document 
sur ce timbre concerne une bréve mention dans le Journal de fouilles: «une 
anse d'amphore à estampille EIHAOKYAIAA / HANAMOY / AP (sic)». 


La date selon la chronologie séleucide que l’inventeur propose («je sup- 
pose que c'est l'année 104 Sel. = 208 BC») ne peut être en rapport avec 
la chronologie rhodienne. La transcription non plus n’est pas exacte. S’il 
est vrai que le graveur du timbre a pu se tromper en oubliant la lettre p du 
nom de l’éponyme, cela n’est pas le cas avec le nom du mois. En effet, le 
mois de IIávapog est mentionné ici de manière particulière puisqu'il s’agit 
ici d'un mois intercalaire exprimé comme IIóvapog Asvtepoc. Ces 
timbres au mois intercalaire ne sont pas tellement fréquents et beaucoup 
reste à éclaircir en ce qui ce concerne leur signification précise?!. Il semble 
que sur le timbre de Suse seulement les deux premiéres lettres étaient 
lisibles, puisque Ghirshman ne mentionne que celles-là, en interprétant 
d'ailleurs la deuxiéme de maniére erronée (p au lieu de £). De toute facon, 
en comparant à d'autres exemples connus, il faut lire en abrégé 
Ag[vt(épov)]. Une amphore quasi complète conservée à l’École française 
d’Athenes (Pl. 5-6a,b) nous donne une idée du type de timbre, autant que 


?! Sur ce mois intercalaire et la discussion sur sa signification, voir Finkielsztejn 2001: 
178. Il existe aussi la mention du mois intercalaire avec un fabricant, p.e. Ayopóvaxktog / 
IIavápov / Aevtépov: Jóhrens 1999: 37, n° 86, avec bibliographie. Un autre exemple 
avec "Ayopüvoğ I provient des fouilles du site de Bir Messaouda à Carthage (inv. 
BM00/11064, non publié), avec nos remerciements à notre college le prof. R. Docter qui 
nous a présenté pour étude le matériel amphorique de ses fouilles. Il est à noter 
qu'apparemment les estampilles de AopkvAtöog mentionnent le mois intercalaire en 
abrégé: Tlavépov Agvt(épov). 
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de la forme du récipient”. La forme de cette amphore est d'ailleurs l'étape 
suivante dans l’évolution typologique de la forme «classique» rhodienne, 
notamment aux anses angulaires. Elle suit donc de prés la typologie plus 
ancienne de l'amphore de IIoAvxpärng (voir supra), avec une distance 
chronologique d’environ 10 a 20 ans. Plusieurs éléments indiquent donc a 
coup stir que le cartouche était rectangulaire: 1) s’il avait été en cercle, 
Ghirshman |’ aurait certainement mentionné, et de plus il serait alors pourvu 
du symbole de la rose rhodienne au milieu (cf. infra); 2) la transcription 
dans le Journal de fouilles montre qu’apparemment il y avait trois lignes; 
3) les autres exemples de timbres avec la mention du mois intercalaire sont 
tous rectangulaires. En ce qui concerne le timbre de l’amphore de l'École 
française d” Athenes, il ne montre que 2 lignes, la première avec le nom de 
l'éponyme au génitif, la deuxiéme mentionnant le mois au génitif suivi de 
Asvt(épov). De ce fait, il faudra comparer notre timbre avec un autre 
modèle à 3 lignes, le n? 183/8 de Lindos”, et restituer pour l'exemplaire 
de Suse la troisième ligne avec Ag[vt(€pov)]. 

Il existe plusieurs types de timbres au nom de l'éponyme AopkvAtdac 
et nous nous arréterons seulement à ceux ayant quelque intérét pour une 
meilleure compréhension de l'exemplaire de Suse. Jusqu'à ce jour notre 
éponyme est connu en paire avec les fabricants 'Apiotíov, Aauokpätns 
et apparemment aussi O£ov. La combinaison avec les deux premiers fabri- 
cants est bien attestée comme en témoignent respectivement l'amphore 
quasi complète de l'École française d” Athönes (cf. supra) et la partie supé- 
rieure d'un autre exemplaire au Musée national d' Athénes**. Ainsi, même 
s'ils ont été mis à jour séparément dans divers contextes, il est intéressant 
de noter qu'à Kition-Bamboula en Chypre un timbre de AopkvA(óac, trois 
timbres du fabriquant "A ptortov, et cinq timbres du fabriquant Aapo- 
Kpörnç furent découverts sur le même site. En revanche, les arguments 
concernant la combinaison avec le dernier fabricant, O&£ov, ne sont pas 


?? Maffre 1972: 64-66, n? 104; Empereur & Guimier-Sorbets 1986: passim et fig. 4a-c. 
Nous remercions Mme Kalliopi Christophi et M. Nathan Badoud de l'École française 
d’Athenes pour les photographies de l'amphore aux timbres de AopkvAtöag et d''Aptotiov 
(EfA, Amphore rhodienne V86; 40425, 41422, 41423). 

23 Lindos, Nilsson 1909: 213, n° 183/8. 

24 Malheureusement, dans les deux cas le lieu de trouvaille n'est pas connu; Musée 
National d'Athénes: Jóhrens 1999: 23, n? 34. 
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clairs?. L'association que propose M. Nilsson par rapprochement stylis- 
tique avec le fabricant “AmtoAAwvidac nous paraît peu probable, bien que 
la chronologie ne le contredise pas”. Les exemplaires n°183/1 de Lindos, 
de Carthage, et d’Istros reconstitués par G. Nachtergael contiennent le nom 
de la fonction du prêtre: "Er” iepéogG AopKvAtda. Divers types de timbres 
existent: avec double cercle et le symbole de la rose, rectangulaire avec 
téte d’Halios a droite, rectangulaire avec mention de la fonction du prétre, 
rectangulaire avec mention d'un mois, etc”. En ce qui concerne l'exem- 
plaire de Suse, on ne saura probablement jamais la combinaison avec le 
fabricant. Mais les quelques comparanda avec la mention du mois inter- 
calaire qui nous sont parvenus permettent une lecture et une image plus 
satisfaisantes du timbre décrit de fagon trop breve dans le Journal de 
fouilles de R. Ghirshman. 


4. Amphore rhodienne (PI. 6c) 


Fouilles de R. Ghirshman. Pas de n? d’inventaire. Contexte: l’ Apadana 
de Suse (remblai de fossé). Publication: Ghirshman 1967: 406-408; id. 
1968: 17, fig. 42; id. 1976: 200. Lieu de conservation: inconnu. Datation 
à partir de la combinaison des &ponymes”®: 198-190+ av. J.-C. (Période 
IIIa). Anse avec timbre: 


"Aptortovoç 


Description: partie supérieure d”anse. Pas de dimensions connues. Cartouche 
rectangulaire. 


Depuis la révision de G. Finkielsztejn, la datation de V. Grace (c. 220 
av.J.-C.) n’est plus à retenir. Cela implique que l’élément défensif du palais 


25 AopxvAidag avec le mois de AğAcoç, cartouche rectangulaire, Calvet 1982: 23, 
n° 44; "Aptortov, id. : 19-20, n° 28-30; Aauokpütng, id.: 22-23, n° 38-42; Oéœv: 
Jöhrens 1999: 23, n° 34 et 45, n° 105. 

26 Nilsson 1909: 153-154; cf. Gentili 1958: 28; pour le fabricant “AnoAA @vidac, qui 
semble être rarement représenté, voir e.a. dans le dépôt de Pergame, Börker & Burow 
1998: 44, n° 403. 

27 Avec la mention de la fonction de prêtre, Nilsson 1909: 213, n° 183/1; CIL VIII, 
22639, 66 et Nachtergael 1978: 64, n° 689; pour des exemples circulaires avec le mois de 
Iévauocs: Musée National d’Athénes n° 34 et à Lindos n? 183/7. 

28 Jöhrens 1999: 38-39, n° 88. 
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dans lequel le timbre fut retrouvé n’est plus nécessairement lié a la révolte 
de Molon contre Antiochos III (223/222 — 187 av. J.-C.) comme le voulait 
Ghirshman. En effet, le siege de Suse par le satrape s’est déroulé au début 
du régne du jeune roi, tandis que le timbre rhodien est sensiblement 
plus récent, c’est-a-dire d’une vingtaine d’années, ou peut-étre méme plus. 
Evidemment, il se peut que de l’une ou l’autre manière le timbre se soit 
enfoncé plus tard dans ce système défensif. Il est intéressant de noter que 
Pamphore de l'Ecole française d” Athénes susmentionnée montre l'associa- 
tion d’ "Aptortov avec l'éponyme AopkvAtdog (c. 198 av. J.-C.) dont un 
timbre est également présent à Suse (cat. 3). Rappelons encore que ce 
fabriquant est aussi associé aux éponymes KAitópay og (c. 193 av. J.-C.) 
et Aauödeuig (c. 191 av. J.-C.), respectivement attesté sur des amphores 
de la fameuse épave 1 du Grand Congloué prés de Marseille et des fouilles 
danoises de Sükäs sur la côte syrienne”. 


5. Amphore rhodienne (PI. 6d ) 


Fouilles de R. de Mecquenem, n° d’inventaire 14 ou 334. Contexte: 
probablement Ville Royale chantier I, 1926 (sud-ouest du tell). Publica- 
tion: Cumont 1927. Lieu de conservation: Musée du Louvre, Paris (non 
vidi)?. Datation à partir de la combinaison avec des éponymes?!: c. 193- 
174/1724 av. J.-C. (Période IIIa-d). Col avec anse timbrée: 


"A ptoretöo, 
"Aprtauıtiov 


Description: partie supérieure d’anse qui se rattache 3 un fragment de col 
(lèvre conservée?), cassure vers la gauche, longueur de l'anse 10,5 cm, 
diamétre 4 cm. Pate bien cuite, d'un gris rosé. Cartouche rectangulaire 
avec ligne de séparation entre les noms du fabricant et du mois (Aristeida 
/ Artamitiou), restant d'un symbole d'étoile à droite (?), longueur 3,2 cm, 
hauteur 1,2 cm. 


29 Benoit 1961: 29-30, 1 (plusieurs marques au nom de ce fabricant dans la cargaison); 
Riis 1970: 110, 96. 

30 Pour des raisons de pratique et de temps nous avons préféré (provisoirement) ne pas 
vérifier au Louvre le timbre d’’Aptoteidac, ni celui de 1Xaíviog (cat. 5). 

31 Vöhrens 1999: 67, n? 175. 
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La ligne de séparation entre le nom du fabricant et celui du mois n’appa- 
rait pas toujours, tout comme il existe des versions oü le nom du mois se 
trouve en haut. En général (ou peut-étre toujours?), un symbole d’étoile 
(ou du soleil?) se trouve a droite ou 3 gauche et il nous semble qu’il en 
reste une partie a droite dans le timbre de Suse. Les paralléles les plus 
proches sont les n° 81/2-3 de Lindos? Il n'est pas facile d'évaluer les 
hypothéses concernant les combinaisons avec les éponymes, puisqu'il 
n'est pas évident qu'il existe des exemples de couple de timbres éponyme- 
fabricant préservés (soit sur une amphore compléte, soit sur sa partie supé- 
rieure). Les rapprochements sont donc apparemment surtout d'ordre stylis- 
tique (entre autres avec le symbole de l'étoile qui n'est pas présent dans le 
timbre de Suse)”. Néanmoins, jusqu'à maintenant rien ne semble contre- 
dire ces combinaisons. Le timbre d’’Aptoteidac est assez répandu. Un 
timbre de ce fabriquant (avec symbole de l'étoile) a été découvert à Tell 
Halaf**. 


6. Amphore rhodienne (PI. 6e) 


Fouilles de R. de Mecquenem, n° d’inventaire inconnu 14 ou 334. 
Contexte: probablement Ville Royale chantier I, 1926 (sud-ouest du tell). 
Publication: Cumont 1927. Lieu de conservation: Musée du Louvre, Paris 
(non vidi). Datation à partir de la combinaison avec des €ponymes””: c.189- 
161+ av. J.-C. (Période IIIb-e). Anse timbrée: 


MiAatviov 


Description: partie supérieure de l’anse, longueur 10 cm, diamétre 4 cm. 
Cartouche rectangulaire (Philainiou), longueur 3,5 cm, hauteur 1,5 cm. 


Dans ce cas aussi, il existe plusieurs versions de timbres avec e.a. la 
mention du mois et une ligne de séparation ou une couronne comme sym- 
bole. S’il est vrai que la problématique de l’association avec des éponymes 
est du même ordre que celui du fabricant "A ptorstöoç, c'est-à-dire à base 


32 Nilsson 1909: 377, n° 81/2-3. 

33 Voir Jóhrens 1999: 67, n° 175, avec bibliographie dont nous n'avons plus pu tout 
vérifier. 

34 Börker 1974: 35, n° 6. 

35 Jöhrens 1999: 75-76, n° 199. 
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stylistique, quelques amphores completes confirment ces hypothéses. Ne 
citons que celles de Carthage (association avec l'éponyme Zevopävng) et 
de Chypre (association avec l'éponyme "Apıotödanog IT) où le symbole 
de la couronne est aussi present”. Deux exemplaires de Tanais en Méotide 
(surtout le n? 271) semblent se rapprocher beaucoup de celui de Suse?". Le 
timbre de DiAaivtoc est trés répandu. 


7. Timbres rhodiens mentionnés mais non retrouvés 


R. Ghirshman mentionne dans les Comptes rendus des séances de l'Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1949, p. 196 un nombre inconnu 
d'autres timbres rhodiens provenant de la méme nécropole (voir citation 
supra). A part cette bréve mention, nous ne savons rien de plus. 


8. Amphore grecque d’origine inconnue (PI. 7) 


Fouilles de R. Ghirshman, n° d’inventaire: N2180. Contexte: puits 
parthe, (Chantier VdA 2,c). Publication: non publié; pas de mention dans 
le Journal de fouilles, fevrier 1951. Lieu de conservation: inconnu. Partie 
supérieure d’anse avec rainures dans le sens longitudinal; timbre carré 
avec au milieu symbole de grappe pendant d’une branche, autour, dans les 
coins, lettres et symboles: 


branche 
H grappe b 
b E 


La signification de ces lettres et de ces symboles nous échappe. S’agit-il 
peut-être des premières lettres du fabricant, d’un fonctionnaire ou de la 
ville d’origine? La forme carrée du timbre et la position des lettres et du 
symbole nous renvoient aux estampilles sur des poids de mesure qui ont 
pu fonctionner comme modeles. Par ailleurs, il est bien connu que les 


36 Nilsson 1909: 494, n° 422; pour la discussion voir aussi Grace 1968: 176-177, n° 9 
(Asklepieion de Pergame) et Criscuolo 1982: 108, n° 129 (Crocodilopolis?); beaucoup 
d’exemplaires 4 Pergame, Börker & Burow 1998: 52, n° 517-525 et 101, n° 372-383; 
Carthage, avec Zevopävng, CIL VII, Suppl. 3, 22639, 2; Chypre, avec 'Apiotóóaptoc 
II, Nicolaou & Empereur 1985: 518-519, n° 4. 

37 Jöhrens 2001: 433, n° 270-271. 
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Tableau 2: aperçu des amphores grecques découvertes à Suse 


Origine | Timbre 1 Timbre 2 1 Datation Hi: 
tion trouvaille 
1 : M ou X, " galerie 
Rhodes | IoAvkpütns 2 symboles c. 219-211 complete funéraire 
2 Rhodes 1- - c. 225-200 complete galerie 
funéraire 
3 Rhodes Aopxvitdac/ | : c. 198 fragment enclos 
Tlavapoc/Astte pog anse funéraire 
4 Rhodes: |: Apictioy İs, 198-190} [remet İremblais 
anse de fossé 
3 ; ; fragm inconnu 
Rhodes |- Aptoreiag/ |. 195 174/1724 | anse + 
Aptapitioc 
col 
$ Rhodes |- DMiraiviog |c. 189-161+ fragment | inconnu 
anse 
7 Rhodes |? 9 9 nombre nécropole 
inconnu 
8 en H grappe E, 9 c. 300-200? fragment | puits 
symboles anse 


modèles monétaires ont aussi servi de source d'inspiration?? et il existe 
beaucoup d'exemples avec le symbole de la grappe entouré de lettres et de 
symboles (p.e. les monnaies d”Abdere ou de l'ile de Ténos). Il est vrai 
aussi que beaucoup de timbres amphoriques représentent des grappes (p.e. 
Thasos), mais nous n'avons pu retrouver de paralléles convaincants: un 
exemple de Salamine de Chypre, mais d'origine inconnue, est peut-étre à 
rapprocher du timbre de Suse. D'un autre cóté, ce type avec les lettres 
autour du symbole central ressemble à des exemples rhodiens précoces, 
peut-être le fabricant Xotüg (c. 300-250 av. J.-C.) avec pilos au milieu. 
Une origine cnidienne est possible également. Mais on est encore moins 
informé sur les timbres précoces de Cnide que sur ceux de Rhodes??. Tou- 
tefois, en se référant au mode d’imitation des monnaies et au type de timbre 


38 Finkielsztejn 2001: 53-54. 

3 Salamine de Chypre, Calvet 1972: 67, n° 143 et 144; id. 1978, n? 70 et 72; timbres 
de Thasos avec grappe, Garlan 2000: 58, fig. 29; timbre rhodien précoce, Conovici & 
Garlan 2004: 106, n? 3; timbres cnidiens précoces: voir p.e. Jóhrens 1999: 98 sq.; Bórker 
1986. 
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avec la présentation sobre de lettres, voire de petits symboles autour d’un 
symbole central, il nous semble que le timbre devrait se situer quelque part 
dans le 3° siécle av. J.-C. Il est impossible de dire s’il existait un deuxieme 
timbre sur l’autre anse. 


Conclusion 


Que le site de Suse nous ait restitué des amphores grecques n’a rien 
d’étonnant. C’est au contraire leur rareté qui frappe, non seulement pour 
cette grande métropole, mais autant pour le reste de la Perse séleucide ou 
elles ne semblent pas encore avoir fait surface. Méme si quelques exem- 
plaires apparaîtront encore dans des notes non publiées ou dans l’une ou 
l’autre réserve de musée, la moisson ne sera probablement jamais trés 
grande. Peut-étre que de nouvelles fouilles nous réservent encore des sur- 
prises. Quoi qu’il en soit, jusqu’a ce jour, seulement sept amphores 
grecques sont connues pour la région, abstraction faite de quelques timbres 
rhodiens que Ghirshman mentionne, mais dont on n’a retrouvé aucune 
trace. Des sept amphores, six sont identifiées comme d’origine rhodienne 
grace à la typologie et aux timbres, la septième, celle avec le timbre à la 
grappe, demeurant encore d’origine inconnue. Deux des amphores de 
Rhodes sont completes et leur forme indique une date assez haute dans 
l’époque hellénistique, c’est-à-dire le dernier quart du 3° siècle av. J.-C. La 
premiere porte des timbres sur chacune des anses. Aucun parallele n’a été 
retrouvé: l’une est au nom de IloAvkpörnç, presque certainement l’épo- 
nyme déja connu mais dont le type de timbre attesté ici n’était apparem- 
ment pas encore connu, l'autre montre la lettre M ou X accompagnée de 
deux symboles non identifiés. Malheureusement, aucun document gra- 
phique de la deuxiéme amphore compléte ne nous est parvenu: à en croire 
les indications sommaires de Ghirshman, elle était quasi identique à la 
premiére, mais elle ne semblait pas porter de timbres. L'exemple susmen- 
tionné de Starokorunskaja prouve que, parmi les amphores rhodiennes pré- 
coces, des exemplaires non timbrés circulaient. Sur quatre fragments d'anse 
figurent les noms d'un éponyme et de trois fabricants, et deux des mois du 
calendrier rhodien. L'éponyme AopkvAíóag est bien daté du tout début du 
2° siècle av. J.-C., tandis que les fabricants "Aptortov, "Apıoteiöug et 
DiAatvıog se situent dans le premier quart du même siècle, voire le deu- 
xième quart, c'est-à-dire à l'apogée de la puissance économique de Rhodes. 
L'origine du septiéme timbre demeure un probléme. En effet, comme nous 
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l’avons déja vu avec les exemples complets ci-dessus, il reste encore beau- 
coup 3 apprendre sur les amphores rhodiennes du 3° siécle av. J.-C., et il 
en est de méme des cnidiennes. Des quelques autres anses rhodiennes tim- 
brées dont Ghirshman fait mention dans sa communication de 1949 nous 
ne savons rien, sauf qu’elles ont été trouvées également dans des tombes. 

En fait, sur beaucoup de sites autour de la Méditerranée des amphores 
rhodiennes ont été trouvées dans des contextes funéraires, mais étant donné 
la richesse des découvertes ce n’est pas le lieu dans cette contribution de 
faire la comparaison avec la situation à Suse*®. Il en est de même en ce que 
concerne la comparaison avec la situation autour du golfe Persique et dans 
la partie orientale du Moyen-Orient. Ainsi, en ce qui concerne cette der- 
niere remarque nous préférons nous en tenir a quelques observations suc- 
cinctes. Outre les sites de la cöte orientale de la Méditerranée, des amphores 
rhodiennes ou des fragments ont été découverts plus à l’Est; aussi bien en 
Syrie (e.a. Tell Halaf), en Mésopotamie (Nimrud, Babylone, Séleucie, 
Uruk) jusque sur des sites dans le golfe Persique*!. Au cours des derniéres 
décennies, des anses timbrées ont été mises au jour à Failaka (Kuwait)*, 
en Arabie Saoudite“, mais surtout à Mleiha dans PEmirat de Sharjah, Emirats 
Arabes Unis“. Celles de Suse sont les seules qui auraient été trouvées en 
Iran. Plus à l'est, elles ne semblent pas avoir été diffusées. La totalité des 
timbres rhodiens est à dater des trois, voire des deux derniéres décennies 
du 3*/premier quart du 2° siècle av. J.-C, même s’il est vrai qu'il existe des 
exemplaires plus tardifs datant du deuxième et troisième quart de ce siècle. 
De toute façon, celles de Suse datent aussi de cette même haute époque. 
La dispersion des amphores de Rhodes est donc à situer, pour une grande 
partie, pendant la période d'Antiochos III le Grand (223/222 à 187 av. 
J.-C.) et dans le contexte de l'augmentation du trafic commercial de cette 
époque auquel Suse participait?. 

Dans l'évolution de Suse au cours de la période séleucide, ces docu- 
ments épigraphiques importants n'infirment pas ce que l'on savait déjà de 


40 A Chypre, entre autres, elles sont particuliérement nombreuses: voir p.e. Nicolaou 
& Empereur 1986. 

^! Bórker 1974. 

? Hannestad 1983: vol. 1: 47-48, Pl. 78, vol. 2: 71-72. 

43 Potts 1984: 104, 127, fig. 2. 

44 Wohaibi 1980: 34-35; Salles 1980; Potts 1990: 266 et fig. 17; Calvet 1997a & b. 

^5 Le Rider 1965: 302-308; Martinez-Séve 2002b: 52-54. 
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l’activité de la ville à cette époque, mais ne le confirment que sur la courte 
période qu’elles représentent. Les autres données archéologiques, architec- 
ture, monnaies, céramiques, figurines, inscriptions grecques, montrent en 
effet que Suse n’est pas trés peuplée ni tres dynamique entre la chute des 
Achemenides et les dernières décennies du 3° siècle*. L”absence d’amphores 
grecques de cette période le confirme. Le dynamisme et l’extension du 
peuplement a partir de la fin du 3° siécle av. J.-C. sont avérés par les sur- 
faces occupées du site, la qualité de l'architecture, la circulation monétaire, 
l’augmentation considérable des productions artisanales et le nombre d’ins- 
criptions, toujours en grec et pour longtemps encore“. La série des amphores 
grecques est un témoin supplémentaire de cette renaissance a partir du 
dernier quart du 3° siécle av. J.-C. 

Par la suite, leur absence a partir du milieu du 2° siécle av. J.-C. n’est sans 
doute pas le reflet d’un déclin de Suse, ce que toutes les autres données 
infirment totalement, mais le déclin ou les changements dans les circuits 
commerciaux entre l’ouest et l’est, qui ont pour conséquence la baisse des 
relations vers le sud-ouest de l'Iran, du moins pour les produits transportés 
dans des amphores depuis la Méditerranée. En définitive, ces amphores, 
trop rares témoins d’importations du monde occidental, viennent souligner 
la richesse de la ville de Suse, mais n’en témoignent que sur une courte 
période, entre la fin du 3° siécle et le début du 2° siécle av. J.-C. Elles 
illustrent l’intégration de la ville dans le réseau du commerce international. 
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PI. 1. Plan de la ville de Suse. 
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Pl. 2. Apercu des trouvailles de la Tombe a Galerie 2, nécropole «Ville des Artisans» 
(Fouilles de R. Ghirshman). 
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Pl. 4. Séquence chrono-morphologique des amphores rhodiennes précoces avec intégration 
de l'amphore de IIoAXvkpótnc , lieux de trouvaille: 1) Sinope, 2) Athènes, 
3-5) Starokorsunskaja, 6) Suse (montage a partir de Conivici & Garlan 2004, Grace 1963 
et Monachov 2005; voir aussi tableau 1 dans texte). 
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PI. 5. L”amphore complète de l'École française d’Athénes aux timbres de AopkvAidag 
et du fabricant “Aptotiov, lieu de trouvaille inconnu (EfA, 40425). 
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Pl. 6. a. Timbre de l'éponyme rhodien AopkvAtöog sur l'amphore à Athènes (EfA, 
41423); b. Timbre du fabricant rhodien “Aptotiov sur l'amphore à Athènes (Efa, 41422); 
c. Timbre du fabricant "A ptortov découvert dans l’Apadana de Suse (Fouilles 
Ghirshman: d’après Ghirshman 1968: fig. 42); d. Timbre du fabricant “Aptoteidac 
découvert à Suse (Fouilles R. de Mecquenem; d’après Cumont 1927); e. Timbre du 
fabricant DiAaivioc découvert à Suse (Fouilles R. de Mecquenem; d’après Cumont 1927). 
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Abstract: In winter of 2010, the Iranian Center for Archaeological Research 
(ICAR) was informed by local officials of several chance discoveries in the moun- 
tainous province of Kohgiluye va Boyer Ahmad in the southern Zagros Mountains. 
The authors were dispatched to evaluate the circumstances and find the best 
options to deal with them. One of these discoveries is a Parthian (Elymaean) tomb 
chamber in the small town of Cheram. The tomb chamber belongs to the Parthian 
period, as shown by the clear similarities between recovered objects and known 
sites. 


Keywords: Cheram, Kohgiluye, Parthian (Elymaean), tomb chamber 


Introduction 


In winter of 2010 the Iranian Center for Archaeological Research 
(ICAR) was informed, by the Cultural Heritage Office of the Kohgiluye va 
Boyer Ahmad province, of several chance discoveries in the province. In 
mid-April the authors were dispatched to assess the findings, to evaluate 
their importance and the degree of emergency needed, as well as to find 
out the best ways to deal with the situation. One of these findings was a 
tomb chamber discovered in the small town of Cheram, in Kohgiluye dis- 
trict of the province. The aim of this short article is to introduce briefly the 
tomb chamber and describe the recovered objects. 


Ecological and Archaeological Considerations 


The province of Kohgiluye va Boyer Ahmad is located in the south- 
central Zagros Mountains and borders in the north to the Bakhtiari region, 
in the east to the Isfahan province, in the south to the Fars and Boushehr 
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provinces and in the west to lowland Khuzestan (Pl. Ia). As its name 
implies, the province consists of two territories, i.e. Kohgiluye and Boyer 
Ahmad, each with their own specific aspects. Generally speaking, Boyer 
Ahmad lies in the eastern part of the province and Kohgiluye in the west. 
Boyer Ahmad has a higher average altitude than Kohgiluye thanks to its 
position next to the Zagros main thrust fault. The major physiographic 
feature of this territory is Dena mountain range with several peaks well 
over 4000 m above sea level. Therefore the area enjoys moderate summers 
but rather cold winters. The common vegetation of Boyer Ahmad consists 
of sparse oak forests in the highlands and pastures on the high altitude 
above the tree-line. Kohgiluye, on the other hand, has a lower average 
altitude, around 900 m above sea level in the intermontane plains, with less 
vegetation. In general, water resources are more frequent in Boyer Ahmad 
territory than in Kohgiluye. 

Until a few decades ago the overwhelming majority of the province 
population was concentrated in semi-permanent villages and practiced a 
small-scaled vertical migration, with only a few urban centers and towns. 
Regarding natural resources, this territory has much less potential to feed 
the population than the territories occupied by the two major tribal confed- 
eracies of the Zagros, i.e. Bakhtiari, on the north, and Qashqaii, on the 
south. The subsistence regime of vertical migration, with more permanent 
villages on valley floors and rather temporary residences on the nearby 
highlands, is still practiced among some of the tribes of the region (see 
Azadi 2010a). In this way, their subsistence strategy was essentially based 
on herding flocks of goat and sheep, mostly in the highlands, and small, 
usually dry-fed agriculture on the valley floors. Although the true modern 
towns were established in the region just around mid-20" century, there 
were major towns in ancient times, probably of market-town nature, such 
as the well-known ancient town of Dehdasht in Kohgiluye, mentioned also 
by some early western travelers like Sir Aurel Stein (1940: 92-96). 

Kohgiluye and Boyer Ahmad is, indeed, one of the least-archaeologi- 
cally known regions in the Zagros Mountains. Save for brief visit-accounts 
by some travelers (e.g. Stein 1940) the region has never been surveyed 
until a few years ago. The systematic surveys of Kohgiluye were launched 
in 2007 by one of the authors (A.A.) and are still continuing. So far, 
615 sites, ranging from the Late Paleolithic to late Islamic period, which 
can be divided into several types, were identified during three seasons of 
archaeological surveys (see Azadi 2007, 2008, 2009 and 2010b). The most 
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frequent sites are sherd scatters or non-mounded settlements with or with- 
out remains of surface stone architecture (300) so common in this land- 
scape, followed by water-mills (119), cave/rock-shelters (47), tepes (32), 
shrines (Imamzadeh) (28), rock-cut chambers (14) and less frequent 
remains such as bridges, fortresses, water reservoirs and gravel-paved 
roads. Interestingly, the relative number of mounded sites is too low in 
comparison with most parts of the Zagros, which could be attributed to the 
relative weakness of the ecological potentials as necessary resources to 
maintain human populations. In fact, the largest, multi-period known 
mounded site of Kohgiluye is Tol-e Gap (literally, big mound), measuring 
only 3.8 ha in area. 


Circumstances of Discovery 


The initial discovery of the tomb chamber of Cheram goes back to the 
early 2000’s, when an owner of a house in the town decided to dig a cess- 
pool (Pls. Ib & IIa)!. At the depth of about three meters, a few large stones 
were encountered. The well-digger displaced the stones with use of his 
pick. Later it became clear that they belonged to the back corner of a tomb 
chamber. Though the resulted hole in the chamber wall was not large 
enough to allow for someone to go through, the well-digger could pull out 
two apparently bronze objects, in the shape of a ladle, out of the accumu- 
lated fill of the chamber's inner space?. The owner decided to halt digging 
the cesspool for a while and covered it, however without refilling it. For 
unknown reasons, the house owner did not inform the local officials and 
the story remained untold save for some of her relatives. 

The temporary coverings of the well caved in after a heavy rain in the 
winter of 2010. At that time, the neighbors were informed of the accidental 
discovery and they called the local guard of the cultural heritage office of 
nearby Dehdasht town. The guard descended the well and realized the 
situation; therefore he decided to remove the fill inside the chamber. He 
could penetrate into the chamber after removing the front fill and started 


! The circumstance of discovery is based on the house owner's narration, who is an old 
nomad-based lady. 

? These objects were kept by the house owner and apparently were stolen when she 
was on a trip in 2008. 
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to crawl to the other end while he was removing more dirt on his way. 
According to his narration and the traces of clay fill on the chamber walls, 
at least two cubic meters of the inside fill has been removed. When the 
guard reached the other end of the chamber, which later turned out to be 
the original entrance, he encountered several pottery vessels on both sides 
of the entrance. By arrival of the person in charge of the cultural heritage 
office of the Dehdasht town, the unauthorized and wrong action of the 
guard in removing the in situ objects and broken pieces was stopped and 
the entrance of the well in the yard was sealed temporarily until our visit 
a few months later. 


The Tomb Chamber 


The tomb chamber measures about 3.80m in length, 1.30m in width, 
and at least Im in height (Pl. IIb)’. The chamber is elongated in E-W 
direction. The walls are constructed with limestone slabs and blocks, 
apparently with use of mortar. To build up the walls, the arrangement of 
the stones is in such a way that small stones fill exactly the spaces between 
larger ones. In general, the architecture of the chamber is very well-built 
and impressive. We have no idea yet regarding the thickness of the walls. 
To cover the roof of the chamber, however, long, thick limestone slabs 
were used (Pl. IIb); at least 8 large slabs some 1.5m long, 30-40cm wide 
and probably 20cm thick have been put side by side with small stones 
above them to prevent the possible filling of the chamber by infiltrating 
dirt. The entrance of the chamber is on the center of the eastern side, some 
80 x 80cm in size and sealed by a single large slab from the outside 
(Pl. IIc). 

Based on the traces of fill on the stone walls it is apparent that the inner 
space of the chamber was filled by loose clay up to 20-30cm to the roof, 
as the guard observed too at the initial entrance to the chamber. Therefore, 
at least a layer of fill, some 50-60cm thick, had accumulated in the inner 
space. The remaining fill in the chamber covers the floor at various depths; 
for example, the thickness of the loose fill along the northern wall exceeds 
c. 50cm, while on other parts it hardly reaches to 20cm thick. As such, the 


3 As the floor of the chamber is still filled to some extents by loose soil, the exact 
height of the chamber is not known. 
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whole original floor, on which the burial(s) was deposited, remained totally 
untouched, though the items described below have been removed from 
their context. Save for a few bone fragments, including a mandible, there 
is no further sign of the skeleton(s). The main part of the skeleton(s) should 
still be in its/their original position underneath the remaining fill. 


The Grave Goods 


As mentioned above, the grave goods of the tomb chamber of Cheram 
were recovered during two phases. The first phase happened in early 
2000’s and finds included two probably bronze, ladle-like objects (with no 
illustrations or description available). The second phase took place during 
the winter of 2010, when five pottery vessels, both glazed and plain, two 
bronze vessels, an iron sword, part of an iron horse-bit, part of the haft (?) 
of an iron dagger (?), and a bronze mirror were recovered. A short descrip- 
tion of these items follows’. 


1. The glazed pottery pilgrim flask (Pl. III: 1): a typical flask with ventral 
surface diameter of 19.4cm and mouth diameter of 3.8 cm; the diam- 
eter of the mouth hole is 2.2cm. The ventral surfaces of the vessel, in 
contrast with the two other vessels, are completely flat. The color of 
the glaze shows differences on the surfaces; one surface has a green 
colored glaze and the other has a milky one, as a result of later chem- 
ical reactions. Similar flasks are found in Susa (Haerinck 1983: 
figs. 4: 2 & 3; 12: 16, 18 & 20). 

2. The plain pottery pilgrim flask (Pl. III:2): the general shape of the 
vessel is similar to the glazed vessel described above, i.e. a thick-body, 
flask-shaped vessel. The paste and slip is orange in color. Both ventral 
surfaces of the body have considerable concaveness and the whole 
shape is slightly asymmetric. The diameter of the ventral surface is 
about 27cm, the height 34cm, the rim diameter 10cm and the body 
thickness 17cm. One of the ventral surfaces is just plain with an 
incised design of a stylized animal (?) but the other surface has four 
concentric ribs, 2-4.5cm apart. In the center of the same surface is a 


4 As our visit was very short, we could not provide the drawings of the finds. Also we 
have no details of the so-called ladle-shaped objects. 
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small circular nipple-like knob some 4 cm in diameter. Similar vessels 
have equally been reported from Susa (Haerinck 1983: Fig. 4:1), 
Qumis (Haerinck 1983: fig. 31:2) and Valiran (Nemati 2007: Pl. 13 
bottom row, right). 

The glazed pottery pilgrim flask (Pl. III:3): a thick-body flask- 
shaped vessel with two vertical handles. The diameter of the almost 
round body is 28cm, the total height 37cm, mouth diameter c. 7cm 
and the thickness of the body 17cm. The original glaze was blue in 
color, preserved just as patches on the outer surface, but turned into 
a milky color due to some chemical reactions. Both ventral surfaces 
of the vessel are slightly concave with a few concentric incisions. 
One of the surfaces has four incised circles, 2 — 2.5cm apart, and 
the other side has three incised circles separated by 5 mm. In the 
center of each side is a shallow, circular depression, some 3cm in 
diameter. On one of the handles a small button-shaped notch is to be 
seen. Similar vessels have been reported from Susa (Haerinck 1983: 
figs. 4:4 & 12:19). 

The miniature glazed jar (Pl. III:4): The shape of this jar is different 
from vessel no.4 mentioned above. Its height is 7.9cm, mouth diame- 
ter 3.8cm, mouth hole diameter 2.2cm and base diameter 4.4cm. At 
least one third of its rim is broken off. The vessel has a distinct green/ 
blue glaze and still preserved more of its original glaze than vessel 
no. 5. Similar vessels were found in Dastova (Shushtar) (Haerinck 
1983: fig. 11: 13) and Saleh Davoud (Rahbar 1999: PI. 42). 

The miniature glazed jar (Pl. IN:5): height 9.5 cm, mouth diameter 
3.4 cm, mouth’s hole diameter 1.5 and base diameter 4.3cm. The 
original glaze was turquoise blue, still visible as patches on the outer 
surface, but it turned into a milky color due to the later chemical reac- 
tions. Similar miniature jars have been reported from Bard-e Neshande, 
eastern Khuzistan (Haerinck 1983: fig. 3: 11) and Saleh Davoud, north 
of Susa (Rahbar 1999: PI. 42). 

The intact bronze vessel (Pl. IV:6): The vessel is in the shape of a 
flat-rim, carinated, deep bowl. About one-third of the body is broken 
off. The secondary green malachite coating covers the whole vessel. 
The mouth diameter is about 19.6cm and its height is about 10.2cm; 
the rim thickness is some 2cm and wall thickness about 1 mm. 

The broken bronze vessel: the vessel is broken into three large pieces 
and more smaller ones (not illustrated). The diameter of the vessel 
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mouth, based upon the large pieces, was some 23cm and the height 
12.5cm. The secondary green malachite coating covers all pieces. 

8. The iron sword (Pl. TV:8): The iron sword is broken into four pieces. 
The total length of the sword is about 57cm, of which 13.5cm belongs 
to its haft and 43.5cm to its blade. The width of the lowest part of the 
blade, where it is attached to the haft, is about 4.3 cm and its thickness 
is about 1.7cm. Where the blade attaches to the haft, a bronze band 
1.5 cm in width, rounds the blade; the distinct green corrosion of the 
band, against the brown color of the rest of the sword, characterizes its 
material as bronze. 

9. The bronze mirror (Pl. IV:9): a circular plate 13 cm in diameter and 
3.5mm in thickness. One surface is highly smoothed, but heavily cor- 
roded, and the other side has concentric ribbing. 

10. The horse-bit (Pl. TV:10): part of a horse-bit some 14.3cm in length 
and lcm in diameter; heavily corroded. Two ends of the iron rods 
which constitute the object are interlocked together. 

11. The dagger haft (?) (Pl. IV:11): a possible dagger haft in the shape of 
a rod with a spherical end some 2cm in diameter. The length is 9.7 cm, 
width 1.3cm and thickness 0.8 cm. 


Concluding Remarks 


Concerning the temporal placement of the tomb chamber we should just 
rely, at the moment, on comparative studies of the recovered materials. 
Based upon comparison between the pottery vessels presented here and the 
secured-provenance vessels from other sites it is apparent that our small 
collection can be dated to the Parthian period. We suggest to date the tomb 
between the 1%. c. BC and the 2™. c. AD. As mentioned above, the pottery 
vessels of the tomb chamber find good parallels among known Parthian 
materials reported from Masjed-i Soleiman, Susa, Dastova, Chogha Mish, 
Qumis (Haerinck 1983: figs. 3, 4, 12 & 31), Saleh Davoud (Rahbar 1999) 
and Valiran (Nemati 2007). 

Our archaeological knowledge of the Kohgiluye area is too meager. 
Save for sporadic visits of some well-known sites, such as the Elymaid 
rock-carvings of Tang-e Sarvak (Sowlak) and the old town of Dehdasht 
(e.g. de Bode 1845; Stein 1940) the area remained rather untouched 
archaeologically except for some unpublished soundings at a few sites in 
the last decades. The only serious published work in the area of Boyer 
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Ahmad, just east of Kohgiluye, was the rescue excavation at the 2™ mil- 
lennium cemetery of Lama, some 50 km north of provincial capital city of 
Yasuj (Rezvani et al. 2007)°. 

Our understanding of the archaeological history of the Kohgiluye area, 
is building up considerably, thanks to the recent systematic, continuous 
archaeological surveys (see Azadi 2007, 2008, 2009 & 2010b). As far as 
these surveys suggest, there are at least eight sites, including 5 tepes, 
2 sherd scatters and 1 rock-shelter, with surface material of the Parthian 
date. All sites measure less than 1 ha in area and except the rock-shelter, 
the rest are multi-period sites. It should also be noted, based on the locals, 
that in the Cheram town itself, in the back-dirt of some foundation holes 
in the immediate vicinity of the tomb chamber, some sherds occurred 
which implies the possible existence of a site underneath the modern town. 
Although these sherds have not yet been examined, the possibility of a 
contemporary Parthian settlement and other tombs below the modern town 
can not be ruled out. 

So far, few sites in SW and S-Iran provide evidence of Parthian inter- 
ment practices other than common pithos burials, cairns, cist-graves and 
ceramic coffins$. These are the Parthian/Elymaean tomb chambers of Susa 
(Ghirshman 1954: 271, Pl. 30c), of Gelalak, near Shushtar in Khuzistan 
(Rahbar 1997), and of Saleh Davoud, north of Susa (Rahbar 1999) where 
underground chambers made of brick were found. At Shami there are also 
large subterranean tombs of the Parthian era built with stone slabs (Godard 
1962: 177-179). Therefore, the Cheram tomb chamber provides one of the 
rare examples of such funeral spaces constructed by stone blocks rather 
than bricks. Hopefully, with excavating the Cheram tomb chamber in 
future we could gain more information of various aspect of this burial, 
though still we need to work out its relation to a possible settlement and its 
social context as well. 


5 After the appearance in 2007 of our final publication on the Lama Cemetery excava- 
tions, we got the result of a single radio-carbon dating for the site. We delivered 10 bone 
samples to the laboratory for dating, out of which just one proved to have enough collagen 
to be dated. The 2 sigma dating yielded the date of 1625-1492 BC (92.6% probability) for 
the sample OxA-18761. 

For pithos-burials and cist-graves see Kambakhsh-Fard 1998; for cairn burials see 
Boucharlat 1989, Khosrowzadeh 2007a, 2007b, and Roustaei 2007; and for ceramic cof- 
fins see Azarnoush 1974. 
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Pl. I: a. Map showing the southwest of Iran and the mentioned sites in the text; 
b. Opening the sealed mouth of the well. 
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Pl. II: a. The well leading to the tomb chamber; 
b. General view of the tomb chamber; 
c. Detailed view of the sealed entrance (door) of the tomb chamber. 
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Pl. III: 1-5: pottery vessels from inside the tomb chamber (objects n? 1 to 5) 
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PI, TV: Metal objects from the tomb chamber (objects 6, 8-11). Bronze: n° 6 (bowl), 
9 (mirror); iron: n° 8 (sword), 10 (horse bit?) & 11 (dagger haft?) 
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ARDASIR’S STRUGGLE AGAINST THE PARTHIANS. 
TOWARDS A REINTERPRETATION OF 
THE FIRUZABAD I RELIEF 


BY 


Maciej GRABOWSKI 
(Institute of Archeology, Warsaw University) 


Abstract: The proposed reinterpretation of the Firtizabad I relief is based on the 
assumption that we deal with a particular iconographic synopsis of the events that 
occurred during Arda&ir's war against the Arsacids (c. 220-228). The concept of 
iconographic summary of several historical events may be traced back to the 
Achaemenid period (Bisotün relief), and may also be observed in the triumph 
reliefs of Säpur I. It is thus suggested that each of the three equestrian combat 
scenes depicted on the Frrüzabad I relief recalls one of three major stages of Ardaëtr’s 
struggle against the Parthians. Information from textual sources combined with 
iconographic observations permit to develop a hypothesis concerning the identity 
of some of the depicted personages, and thus to reveal proper historical context of 
each scene. New terminus post quem for the Firüzäbäd I relief is also proposed, 
this being the year 228 which most probably marks the end of the last phase of 
the war. 


Keywords: Sasanian rock reliefs, Firuzabad, Ardashir, Artabanus, Shapur. 


The earliest Sasanian rock sculptures are two reliefs commissioned by 
Arda&ir I (224-240) and carved on the cliffs of the Tang-e Ab gorge, near 
the town of Firüzäbäd (Fars Province). The first one (Firüzäbäd I) depicts 
an equestrian combat between three pairs of Persian and Parthian knights 
(Pl. 1, fig. 1), whereas the second (Firüzäbäd II) shows the so-called “inves- 
titure” scene. It is obvious that the location of these monuments on the 
main route leading to the Firüzäbäd plain was not accidental for, early in 
his reign, ArdaSir founded a new capital there, ArdaSir-Khorra (“Glory of 
ArdaSir”). As both these reliefs were exposed to the public, it might be 
supposed that, apart from adding splendour to the surroundings of the new 
royal seat, they also served for propaganda purposes. 

However, except for some basic ideological concepts such as commem- 
orating the victory over an enemy (Firüzäbäd I) and ascending to power 
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(Frrüzabad II), the exact meaning of these monumental images remains 
somewhat obscure. This paper presents an attempt to develop a more com- 
prehensive interpretation of the first of the above-mentioned reliefs, i.e. 
Firüzabad I. The new approach toward this particular relief is based on a 
presumption that the historical aspect of this monument encompasses a 
much wider scope of events than it has hitherto been considered. 

Proper studies of the Firüzäbäd I relief began with the identification of 
the depicted ruler as Ardasir I, for the first time by E. Herzfeld (Herzfeld 
1926: 253-254)'. This view was upheld in further examinations by 
R.Ghirshman (Ghirshman 1947: 8-13), G. Herrmann (Herrmann 1969: 
71-74), W. Hinz (Hinz 1969: 115-119) and later on by L. Vanden Berghe 
(Vanden Berghe 1984: 62, 125-126) and H. von Gall (von Gall 1990: 
20-30). Studies of these scholars, although very significant, focused mainly 
on iconography. More light on the character and dating of the Firizabad I 
relief has not been shed until G. Herrmann’s in-depth research on the 
sculpture techniques of the Sasanian rock reliefs (Herrmann 1981). Never- 
theless, precise descriptive and photographic documentation of the dis- 
cussed relief is yet to be conducted. 


Dating of the relief 


According to G. Herrmann, technical traits of the monument, these 
including in particular shallow relief with good quality modelling, partially 
polished silhouettes and matte background, point to the conclusion that the 
Fırüzabad I relief represents the earliest development phase of the Sasanian 
rock sculpture. Some scholars tend to regard this monument as the very 
first rock relief carved by the order of Ardaëir (Herrmann 1981: 156; Vanden 
Berghe 1984: 62). 

The issue of absolute dating of the Frrüzabad I relief is far more prob- 
lematic. For although no doubt exists that the subject of the relief recalls 
the victory of ArdaSır over Ardawan IV and the Arsacid dynasty, there is 


! E, Flandin and M. Dieulafoy, to whom we owe first sketches of this relief, attributed 
it to Bahram II or IV (Dieulafoy 1884: 117). Some uncertainty remained even after 
E. Herzfeld’s identification of the depicted ruler, and K. Erdmann still attributed the dis- 
cussed relief to Ardasır II (379-383) (Erdmann 1937: 94). Yet, in his later publications 
K. Erdmann accepted the attribution proposed by E. Herzfeld (Erdmann 1943: 49-50; 
1951: 91-92). 
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actually no evidence that the relief was carved immediately after the deci- 
sive battle with the Parthian ruler in 224. 

On the other hand, a relatively late date for the discussed relief was 
proposed by V. G. Lukonin who opted for circa the year 240. His main 
argument was based on a supposed chronological correlation between the 
relief and the late series of ArdaSir’s coins whose obverses bear the image of 
the ruler in the same distinctive coiffure as the one shown on the Firüzabad I 
relief (Lukonin 1977: 147, after von Gall 1990: 27). 

This reasoning has been, however, undermined by H. von Gall who argued 
convincingly that in the case of our relief the presence of this coiffure is 
imposed mainly by the relief’s battle subject, with the lack of a crown or hel- 
met being a reflection of an ancient Persian war custom according to which 
the most esteemed commanders fought bare-headed. As such, the royal coif- 
fure should not be treated as a chronological indicator linking the Firüzabad 1 
relief with the above-mentioned series of coins (von Gall 1990: 27-28). 

Furthermore, significant differences in style and execution technique 
between the discussed monument and the last rock relief of ArdaSır, NaqS-e 
Rostam I, carved most probably near the year 240 (Lukonin 1968: 112), 
show clearly that their contemporaneity is unlikely. Hence, it is most plau- 
sible that the Frrüzabad I relief was carved not later than just several years 
after the fall of Ardawan IV (224). The in-depth analysis presented in this 
paper proves that even a more precise estimation of the date is possible. 


E. Herzfeld's interpretation 


A comparison of the emblems adorning the caparisons, quivers and head- 
gears shown on the Firüzäbäd I relief with those known from other rock 
sculptures commissioned by Ardağir I led E. Herzfeld to the conclusion that 
the Sasanian king depicted on the discussed relief was in fact the founder of 
the empire, whereas his adversary was the last Parthian ruler — Ardawän IV 
(c. 213-224) (PI. 2). Since Tabari states in his chronicle that the Parthian 
monarch met his death at the hands of Ardaëir during the decisive battle on 
the plain of Hormizdgan? on the last day of the month of Mihr (28^ April 224) 


? Since some other sources give a completely different toponym, we cannot be certain 
of the present location of the battlefield. Nevertheless, relying on the information con- 
tained in Bal'ami's manuscript, A. Sh. Shahbazi suggested that the Hormizdgan plain is 
situated near the present Ram-Hormoz, east of Ahwaz (Shahbazi 2004: 672-674). 
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(Nöldeke 1879: 14-15, 411), E. Herzfeld perceived the relief as an illustra- 
tion of that particular battle (Herzfeld 1926: 253-254). 

According to Tabari’s description of the battle, the first to attack 
Ardawan IV’s forces was prince Säpur who himself killed Dadbundad, 
“Ardawan’s grand vizier”. On these grounds, the second pair depicted in 
the centre of the relief (Pl. 3) was identified as prince Sapur and his oppo- 
nent, Dadbundad (Herzfeld 1926: 254, followed by Ghirshman 1947: 9; 
Herrmann 1969: 73; Hinz 1969: 115; Vanden Berghe 1984: 125-126; von 
Gall 1990: 21). 

Although the historical interpretation proposed by E. Herzfeld has been 
widely accepted in scholarly circles, it is necessary to point out its major 
weakness. This being its total reliance on solely one textual source, the 
Chronicle of Tabari. Even though Tabari’s account of the decisive battle 
proved to be relevant for the interpretation of the rightmost scene, i.e. 
ArdaSir defeating Ardawan IV, it neither mentions anything that could be 
tentatively applied to the third (leftmost) pair of knights (Pl. 4), nor prop- 
erly indicates the rank of prince Sàpur's opponent. These deficiencies 
make E. Herzfeld’s interpretation at least partially invalid and call for 
resorting to other textual sources. 


Reinterpretation of the relief 


The reason for presentation of three monumental equestrian combat 
scenes to commemorate a single victory is an issue which did not get much 
attention in the previous studies on the Frrüzabad I relief. Yet, this unique 
iconographic form finds no direct parallel in other Sasanian rock reliefs 
depicting equestrian combat. These reliefs were in most cases executed as 
a single scene? involving mainly a Sasanian king and his opponent, some- 
times with a standard-bearer in the background and a fallen enemy tram- 
pled by the royal steed. 

In search of a reason for the uniqueness of the Firüzäbäd I relief, one 
should turn to the peculiar historical background of the monument: ArdaSir’s 
struggle against the Arsacids and their supporters. It surely was not a swift 
campaign but rather a long-lasting conflict which took place in several 


3 With probably the only exception being the Naq$-e Rostam VII relief attributed to 
Bahram II, which is composed of two panels positioned above each other (Schmidt 1970: 
PI. 89). 
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different regions. On these grounds it is reasonable to suggest that instead 
of commemorating a single battle as claimed by E. Herzfeld, each of the 
Firüzäbäd I relief”s three scenes might relate to one particularly significant 
episode of this conflict. In that case the whole relief might be considered 
as an iconographic synthesis of the entire war against the Parthians. This 
view was already held by R. Ghirshman, but discussed in very general 
terms only (Ghirshman 1962: 125). 

Obviously, the actions depicted in these three scenes — defeating and 
capturing an adversary — do not necessarily have to be true events. It is 
commonly accepted that the exact correspondence between an image rep- 
resenting a historical event and the event itself was never a major factor 
determining iconographic contents of the Sasanian rock reliefs. Above all 
these monuments were to fulfil guidelines of the Sasanian royal ideology. 
Therefore, in order to express the might of the Sasanian monarch, royal 
achievements could be depicted in a way in which they actually never took 
place. 

Most probably for the same ideological reasons Sasanian artisans some- 
times tended to summarize several significant historical events in a single 
scene of a metaphoric or at least non-literal nature. This concept was 
employed in the triumph reliefs of Säpur I (Naq&-e Rostam VI, Bisäpur I, 
II, III, Däräbgerd), where the main scenes portray the king on his royal 
steed and in each case two or three Roman emperors: Gordian III, Philip 
the Arab, Valerian (MacDermot 1954), and according to the recent inter- 
pretation by B. Overlaet, Uranius Antoninus (Overlaet 2009). Regardless 
of the depicted emperors’ identification, there is no doubt that each of 
these scenes encompasses more than one campaign against the Roman 
Empire, thus being a symbolic synthesis of Sapur’s unprecedented military 
achievements (for illustrations see Herrmann 1980: PI. 1, 4; Trümpelmann 
1975: Taf. 1; Herrmann & MacKenzie 1983: Pl. 1, 9, 10; 1989: Pl. 1). 

It is noteworthy that the same concept can be observed as early as in the 
Achaemenid period. On the Bisotiin relief Darius the Great is portrayed 
triumphant over Gaumata and the nine “lying kings”. However, from Darius’ 
inscription we learn that his struggle inside the empire lasted a whole year, 
and the rebellion leaders were executed almost immediately after their 
capture (Frye 1984: 363-367). Thus, the “triumph” scene illustrated on the 
Bisotiin relief must be entirely fictitious, giving a metaphorical picture of 
Darius’ victorious war for the empire’s unity (Root 1979: 187). 
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Firüzabad I relief may also be considered as an example of the dis- 
cussed concept, though in this case a group of three scenes is employed. 
Still, the iconography of the relief seems to be very consistent both in its 
ideological message and historical aspect. Through an image of individual 
combat each scene expresses the idea of superiority of Sasanians over their 
adversaries, thus fulfilling the role of a victory monument. In the same way 
each scene may equally contribute to the relief’s historical aspect. 

It seems that in Iranian art such scenes were usually depicted not to 
record an actual duel between two individuals but to symbolically reflect 
the struggle between the armies they commanded (Harper 2006: 11). The 
similar motif of equestrian combat between heroes and kings as commanders 
of antagonistic forces often appears also in Iranian epics, e.g. Ferdusi’s 
Sähnäme (10/11 century) or Gurgani’s poem Wis u Ramin (11" century). 
The assumption that this motif dates back to the Parthian and Sasanian periods 
is perfectly grounded because the authors of these works undoubtedly used 
both the Sasanian writings and Parthian court poetry transmitted by oral 
tradition (Boyce 1968: 57, 58-60). 

It is, therefore, justified to assume that the Firüzabad I relief depicts, 
besides ArdağSir and Ardawan IV, four other main actors of the events, pos- 
sibly high commanders of Sasanian and Parthian forces. It is the identifica- 
tion of these remaining personages that pose the focal point of the proper 
historical contextualization of both the central and leftmost scenes (since 
the exact historical context of the rightmost scene illustrating the fall of 
Ardawan IV during the decisive battle, might be considered as already 
established). 

A crucial role in the following considerations is played by G. Widengren’s 
historical research on the rise of the Sasanian Empire (Widengren 1971). 
It is the first detailed reconstruction of the course of events, based on a 
comprehensive analysis of textual sources, including that of Tabarı and 
other early Muslim historians, Middle Persian, Armenian and Syriac writ- 
ings, as well as accounts by classical writers. Due to the combination of 
various sources, G. Widengren’s study offers the most substantial informa- 
tion on the individuals who, beside ArdaSir and Ardawän IV, strongly 
influenced the political situation of that time. 

One of the most significant conclusions which one may draw from 
G. Widengren’s study is that the course of the war against the Arsacids 
can be divided into three major stages which, geographically speaking, 
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encompassed mostly western Iran (Elymais, Media) and Mesopotamia. 
The reason for both the above-mentioned division and the geographical 
limitation lies in the actual extent of the Parthian authority during the last 
years of the empire’s existence. 

Various sources discussed below in detail, indicate that among all the 
lands conquered by Ardasir only Media and parts of Mesopotamia used to 
be under direct Arsacid rule. Also, Elymais along with Susa are proven to 
be to some degree dependent on the authority of Ardawan IV. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence of Parthian control over other parts of Iran, so 
it may be assumed that the remaining political entities, such as Kerman, 
Sakastan, Margiana and AbarSahr, were by that time autonomous. 

Hence, it is perhaps the conquest of Elymais, Media and Mesopotamia, 
which is symbolically represented in the three scenes of the Firüzäbäd I 
relief. It is the main objective of the following analysis to properly define 
the relationship between the discussed relief's iconography and the his- 
torical events which mark these three major phases of ArdaSir’s war against 
the Arsacids. 


Phase I — the conquest of Elymais 


As proven by G. Widengren, initial conquests of ArdaSir comprised of 
almost simultaneous subjugation of the whole province of Fars and the 
neighboring region of Kerman (ca. 220) (Widengren 1971: 731-737). But 
the very first encounter with pro-Arsacid forces was the successful repul- 
sion of the attack of Ardawan IV's most powerful vassal referred to as the 
“king of Ahwaz”. Two subsequent raids on Khüzestän described by 
Tabari, ultimately resulted in the subjugation of the major southern part of 
this important region (Widengren 1971: 737-738). 

There are some premises to suppose that these events might be echoed 
in the leftmost scene of the Frrüzabad I relief (Pl. 4), illustrating the 
moment of taking the enemy into captivity, as the Sasanian holds his 
adversary tight most probably right after taking him off the steed (von Gall 
1990: 21). Although frequently referred to as a squire (Herzfeld 1926: 
254; Hinz 1969: 115) or page (Herzfeld 1938: 107; Ghirshman 1947: 11; 
1962: 125; Herrmann 1969: 73-74; Schmidt 1970: 125; von Gall 1990: 
21), this Sasanian knight must have been one of the closest companions of 
Arda&ir, while his hitherto unidentified adversary, sometimes also deemed 
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a page (Ghirshman 1962: 125-126), must have been a significant supporter 
of Ardawän IV, perhaps the one known as the “king of Ahwaz”. 

In fact, both these figures have never been properly discussed. Even 
though the beardless Sasanian knight, due to his distinctive “adolescent” 
appearance and the emblem decorating his tiara, can be easily recognized 
also on ArdaSir’s “investiture” reliefs (Firüzabad II, Naq$-e Rajab III and 
Naq$-e Rostam I), only two brief assumptions on his identity have been 
made. The first to notice his high rank was V. G. Lukonin who, guided most 
probably by the emblem, described him as “a page of the clan of Karen or 
of the clan of bitakhs (“viceroy”)” (Lukonin 1979: 105). But this view has 
neither been substantiated nor the name of the personage has been given. 
So far the beardless “page” has been identified by name only by L. Trümpel- 
mann who deemed him to be Abarsam, ArdaSır’s companion and the high 
court dignitary appearing in a number of written sources (Trümpelmann 
1971: 185). The latter identification deserves further discussion. 

According to Tabari, Abarsam was one of two officials to whom highest 
dignities were awarded by Arda&ir, right after the latter’s coming to power 
in Estakhr. Abarsäm was granted a position of wuzurg framadar or “the 
grand vizier”, whereas a certain Fahr was entrusted with a function of 
mobadan mobad (Nöldeke 1879: 9). The use of these titles by Tabari for 
such an early period is clearly an anachronism (Chaumont 1973: 149; Frye 
1975: 241), nevertheless, it confirms Abarsam’s exceptionally high rank in 
the court and state hierarchies. Moreover, Abarsäm is also present as Ardasir's 
henchman in several legends mentioned by Muslim historians (Yarshater 
1982: 67-68). 

The historicity of Abarsam is confirmed by his inclusion into the list of 
Arda&ir's court members in Sapur’s inscription on Ka’ba-ye Zardo$t. Abarsam 
is mentioned at a very high, fifteenth place, after four vassal kings, three 
queens, and two high officials, bitakhs (,,viceroy") and hazärabad (chiliarch), 
who probably also belonged to the royal family (Khurshudian 1998: 41, 
78), and five representatives of the principal aristocratic houses. What is 
unusual is that Abarsam’s name is not accompanied by a proper name of his 
office but by a nickname or honorific title, ArdaSir-farr (,, Ardasir's Glory") 
(Sprengling 1940: 404; Maricq 1958: 324). This title was thought to indi- 
cate either Abarsam”s function as Sahrab (district governor) of Ardaëtr- 
Khorra (Lukonin 1969: 41) or a place of Abarsam's origin (Yarshater 1982: 
67-68). 
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These views were successfully invalidated by R. N. Frye who put for- 
ward an interesting hypothesis that Abarsam gave up his post at some point 
but still enjoyed a very high status at the court. And this would actually be 
the reason why Abarsam occupies such a prominent position in the Ka’ba-ye 
Zardoët inscription, though his name is accompanied only by the honorific 
title (Frye 1956: 315-316). One could conjecture that Abarsam might have 
formerly exercised the function of hazärabad, this incorporating both mil- 
itary and administrative powers and being an early Sasanian equivalent to 
the later wuzurg framadaür (Khurshudian 1998: 78-79). 

Tabarı and his follower, Ibn al-Atir, claim that during the first stage of the 
conflict with Ardawan it was Abarsam who was appointed by ArdaSir to 
protect the district of ArdaSir-Khorra from the offensive of the “king of 
Ahwaz”, the latter sent by Ardawan to quench the rebellion. Soon after, 
ArdaSir received Abarsäm’s message informing that the “king of Ahwaz” 
suffered a defeat and was forced to retreat. Some time later, ArdaSır led two 
retaliatory campaigns against Ahwaz. The sovereign of Ahwaz was then for 
the first time mentioned by name: Nirüfarr, by Tabarı (Nöldeke 1879: 12-13), 
or VVeröy, by Ibn al-Atir (VVidengren 1971: 766). In general, the truthfulness 
of these accounts does not raise any doubts, though they pose one crucial 
problem: the exact identity of the so-called “king of Ahwaz”. 

The issue of this ruler’s name is closely connected with the designation of 
his domain. Both the original name of the city of Ahwaz and its equivalent in 
the Parthian times are unknown. But apparently it was a centre of considerable 
importance because Ardağır had it rebuilt and renamed to Hormizd-Ardağır as 
early as during his first expedition to Khüzestan (Widengren 1971: 738). 

As far as the use of the name of Ahwaz by Muslim historians, two 
remarks are worth mentioning, as they may permit to regard the title of 
"king of Ahwaz" as describing a ruler of eastern Khüzestan i.e. Elymais 
(Henning 1952: 177). First of all, it seems probable that the toponym 
“Ahwaz” was employed as a result of Muslim historians’ unawareness of 
the region's proper ancient name. Secondly, the town of Ahwaz might 
have been actually another royal seat of the king of Elymais (beside Seleu- 
cia on the Hedyphon?) so its name was perhaps transmitted as a designa- 
tion of the whole Elymaean kingdom. 


^ Most probably, the city of Seleucia on the Hedyphon was also on the route of Ardair's 
campaign and was mentioned in Tabari’s account as Surraq (Nöldeke 1879: 13; Henning 
1952: 176-177). 
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As for Ardawan IV's sovereignty over Khuzestan, there is certain 
numismatic evidence proving that some time in the second half of the 2"¢ 
century Elymaeans lost Susa to the Parthians (Hansman 1990: 8). Moreover, 
the stele recovered at Susa bearing an inscription dated to the year 
215 proves that the city was under Ardawan IV’s control at that time. 
According to the inscription, the stele was erected by Ardawän for the 
satrap of Susa and shows both the king and his satrap during a ceremony 
of the latter’s nomination (Kawami 1987: 48-51, 164-167, Pl. 10). The fact 
that Ardawan IV’s influence in Khüzestän was strong enough for him to 
designate the satrap of Susa may indicate that also the king of Elymais was 
a vassal of the Arsacid monarch. 

As it is reasonable to deem the designation of Ahwaz as an equivalent 
to Elymais (limited during that period to eastern Khüzestän), the issue of 
the name of that region’s ruler should be discussed. The initial confusion 
caused by erroneous reading of the name of the satrap of Susa led some 
scholars to believe that the satrap and the “king of Ahwaz” were actually 
the same person”. This identification, however, has been successfully ruled 
out by W. B. Henning whose reading of the name as Khwasak is now most 
commonly accepted (Henning 1952: 176). W. B. Henning also put forward 
a very convincing theory which may be considered as a definite solution 
of this problem. 

The key issue in this theory is a different approach to Tabarr's version of 
the name of the ruler of Ahwaz. W. B. Henning suggested that Th. Nöldeke’s 
variant of that name (Nyrwfr — Nirüfarr) is not correct and proposed Nyrwy 
instead. Furthermore, he noticed that the latter variant might be the same 
as Wyrwy because Pahlavi letters N and W look quite similar (and might 
have been mixed up by Tabari for whom Pahlavi documents constituted a 
primary source of information). Afterwards W. B. Henning concluded that 
Wyrwy is nothing else but VVeröy (mentioned in Ibn al-Atir’s version), i.e. 
VVeröd or Orodes, a name very frequent among the kings of Elymais (Henning 
1952: 178, note 2). 

Consequently, the “king of Ahwaz” was probably no one else but the 
Elymaean king Orodes V who took power about the year 200. This is also 


5 Initially, R. Ghirshman read that name as Narge Ufar (Ghirshman 1950: 99-100, after 
Mathiesen 1992: 169, note 5) and identified the satrap of Susa with the “king of Ahwaz” 
(Ghirshman 1950: 99-100, after Henning 1952: 177, note 2). A little later, this view was 
shared by F. Altheim and R. Stiehl who read the name as Nirofarr (Altheim & Stiehl 1952: 
34, after Mathiesen 1992: 169, note 5). 
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Orodes V to whom W. B. Henning attributed the uninscribed coin series 
of the so-called “king Z” (Henning 1952: 178, note 2). Obverses of these 
coins depict a bareheaded ruler wearing a double diadem with his hair tied 
in a topknot (Hill 1965: cxciii-cxciv, 287, Pl. XLII 19, 20). 

The lack of resemblance between the image of the alleged Orodes V 
depicted presumably in the leftmost scene of the discussed relief, and the 
portrait of the “king Z” on the above-mentioned coins can be easily 
explained. The reason for the difference lays probably in the different con- 
texts for these depictions. On the Firüzäbäd I relief, the combat attire con- 
sisting of lamellar armour and a helmet adorned with a tuft (Bivar 1972: 
275) is connected with the relief’s battle subject. The omission of the royal 
attributes, i.e. a double diadem and specific coiffure, was perhaps to indi- 
cate a lower status of the discussed figure in comparison to the Sasanian 
and Arsacid family members portrayed nearby. 

Providing that the identifications of the Sasanian “page/squire” as 
Abarsäm and the captured Parthian knight as Orodes V are correct, the 
third scene of the Firüzabad I relief may be perceived as an iconographic 
record of the fall of one of ArdaSir”s most significant enemies, the last 
ruler of the kingdom of Elymais. 

Eventually, it cannot be ascertained that the scene is of a purely meta- 
phorical nature. Textual sources clearly state that the “king of Ahwaz” 
retreated after the unsuccessful attack on Arda&ir-Khorra (Nöldeke 1879: 
12-13). Although his final fate is never mentioned, it is certain that he was 
defeated twice in two subsequent raids on Khüzestän and could have been 
then ultimately seized. These raids took place most probably in the years 
220-224 and were commanded by ArdasSir himself (Widengren 1971: 736- 
739). Abarsam, who had earlier successfully repelled Orodes V’s offen- 
sive, could have gained special fame in these struggles and thus was 
immortalized on the Firüzabad I relief as the one capturing the king of 
Elymais. 


6 According to Tabari, during the second of these expeditions, Ardaëïr reached Mesän 
and killed its sovereign, Bindoe (Nöldeke 1879: 13). But G. Widengren suggested that the 
attack on MeSan should be placed in a completely different historical context as at that 
time this kingdom might have been under the authority of Vologases VI, and there are no 
accounts of any encounter with him (Widengren 1971: 736-739). 
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Phase II — the decisive battle and the conquest of Media 


According to G. Widengren, Ardaëir, after having subjugated Khuzestan, 
undertook an offensive to the North, seized Isfahan, overpowered 
Ardawan IV in the final clash, and conquered Media which was the 
centre of Ardawan IV’s domain. Reconstructing the course of events 
during the northern campaign, G. Widengren relied heavily on Nihäyat 
al-Irab which offers a much more detailed account of the conquest of 
Media than the Chronicle of Tabarı and other textual sources (Widengren 
1971: 739-745). 

It is necessary to remember that the Parthian kingdom was divided in 
213 as a consequence of Ardawan IV’s revolt against his older brother, 
Vologases VI (207/8—2287 ), an event mentioned by Cassius Dio (Ixx- 
vii.12.2-3, 13.3). With his main seat in Media and the royal mint in 
Ecbatana or Nihawand (Sellwood 1971: 295-299), Ardawan IV was able 
to gain supremacy over his brother, and to extend control over Khuzestan, 
Azerbaijan and Adiabene within the following three years. He might well 
have had nominal authority over Armenia (Debevoise 1938: 263; Widengren 
1971: 741). 

Nevertheless, resistance of his followers against the advances of Arda&ir 
was futile. Nihäyat al-Irab says that the ruler of Isfahan was forced by his 
own people to flee to Ardawan IV. ArdaSir was then able to continue his 
march without any obstacles until he reached Gurbadagan (modern 
Gulpaiyagan) in the district of Isfahan, a place of the final battle with 
Ardawan IV. After this victory, while residing in Nihawand, Ardasir 
received acts of submission from rulers of neighboring districts, and thus 
subjugated all of Media (Widengren 1971: 743-745)’. 


7 According to Nihäyat, at that time ArdaSir received also the submission of “the king 
of Ahwaz, and its countries” (Widengren 1971: 745, 770). In this context there occurs a 
major discrepancy between Nihdyat and the account of Tabari. If we follow the latter, it is 
most reasonable to assume that as a result of Ardasir's expeditions against Ahwaz, the king 
of Ahwaz was by that time already captured or even dead, whereas a considerable part of 
Khüzestän including the area of the city of Ahwaz itself, was then already under Sasanian 
control. Clearly, the author of Nihäyat had no knowledge of these expeditions and their 
results. 

In order to reconcile these contradictory accounts, one may suggest that the above- 
mentioned information given by Nihdyat, relates only to the submission of the remaining, 
northern fringes of Khüzestän and perhaps to an unknown successor of Orodes V or other 
Elymaean prince. 
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There is no doubt that Nihäyat describes the same battle which is also 
mentioned by Tabari and Dinawari. Nevertheless, there are major discrep- 
ancies between these sources as far as the battle’s location is concerned. 
Accepting the chronological order of events proposed by G. Widengren, 
the plain of Hormizdgan should be excluded as it is presumably situated 
in Khüzestan (Widengren 1971: 743). On the other hand, as noticed by 
R.N.Frye, cold season makes the Gulpaiyagan plain rather unsuitable for 
a huge cavalry battle, and since we cannot be sure of the season of the battle, 
the issue must remain unresolved (Frye 1975: 242). 

Regardless of the location of the decisive battle between Ardaëir and 
Ardawan IV, one aspect remains certain: the rightmost scene of the 
Firüzabad I relief (Pl. 2) illustrates the fall of the Parthian monarch. As it 
was observed by E. Herzfeld, the identification of Ardasir and Ardawan IV 
is undisputedly confirmed by certain attributes, including royal symbols 
embellishing the caparisons of their steeds. The emblem of ArdağSir is per- 
haps a stylized depiction of a diadem (Hinz 1969: 115) or a ring with rib- 
bons, related supposedly to frawahr or frawasi — the royal protective 
spirit (Gyselen 2003: 256-257). On the other hand, Ardawan IV is unmis- 
takably recognized by a sign in shape of a ring on a stand, which can be 
found both on his tiara on Naq$-e Rostam I relief, and on coins of several 
earlier Parthian rulers, and may be regarded as a royal “coat of arms” of 
the Arsacid dynasty (Wroth 1964: Ixxiii, 133, 188, 189, 236). Apparently, 
artisans working on this relief attached much importance to details permit- 
ting the exact identification of the depicted personages. 

However, we cannot be certain to what degree the scene actually 
reflected historical truth. Even though textual sources unanimously state 
that Ardasir himself took part in the battle, the descriptions of his chase 
after Ardawan and the latter's death might raise some doubts. According 
to the embellished narratives of both Tabari and Nihäyat, Ardawan was 
killed by ArdaSir during a ferocious pursuit at the end of the decisive battle. 
Then, it is said that victorious ArdaSir put a foot on his adversary’s head 
or shoulder, in a commonly recognized gesture of triumph (Widengren 
1971: 763, 769). 

One cannot resist the feeling that the above-mentioned passage on 
Ardawan’s fall has an epic rather than historical character (Nöldeke 1879: 
14-15; Widengren 1971: 744). Since it is highly probable that this passage 
derives from the Sasanian chronicles, it is surely heavily tainted with the royal 
ideology, and it should be perceived in such terms. This supposition applies 
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also to the discussed scene, where the same intention to emphasize physical 
superiority of the Persian king over his opponent is similarly present. 


Phase III — the conquest of Mesopotamia 


According to G. Widengren, immediately after the conquest of Media, 
ArdaSir undertook his great eastern campaign (Widengren 1971: 745-748); 
this view is, however, not commonly accepted. Nonetheless, already at the 
beginning of the year 226, ArdaSir was again present in the west. He sub- 
jugated Azerbaijan and soon after he was ready to invade Mesopotamia. 
Ardaëtr’s forces entered the Lowlands from the north-east (Widengren 
1971: 748-750), initiating the last stage of his war against the Arsacids. 

It may be assumed that ArdaSir’s final goal was not only to obtain the 
throne at Ctesiphon, but also to totally annihilate the Arsacid dynasty. 
There are reasons to suppose that this particular intention underlay the 
ideological meaning of the Frrüzabad I relief's central scene which depicts 
prince Sapur defeating a Parthian knight (Pl. 3). 

Needless to say, the identification of the Sasanian as ArdaSir’s son is 
undoubtedly correct. As usually, he is depicted behind his father (cf. Firü- 
zabad II, Naq3-e Rajab III, Salmas); he is also wearing such royal attributes 
as a diadem with long and notched ribbons, spheres on his shoulders, and 
a sash with waving ribbons. Another firm piece of evidence of his identity 
is provided by his külaf crowned with an animal’s head (most probably 
that of a bird of prey), which is a headdress found also on two early series 
of Sapur’s drachms (Gyselen 2003: 195, Taf. 20, Al, A2, A3). Further- 
more, the symbol in shape of a ring on a stand, topped with a crescent, 
which adorns the quiver and the caparison of his horse, is usually deemed 
to indicate the status of a heir to the Sasanian throne (Frye 1973: 55; 
Gyselen 2003: 258-259). 

It is quite remarkable that Sapur’s adversary may also be thought of as 
a prince for he is portrayed with attributes specific for that rank: his diadem 
with long and notched ribbons tied around his helmet and the ribbons 
attached to his shoes clearly indicate his adhesion to the Arsacid royal 
family. His previous identification as Dadbundad, grand vizier of Ardawan, 
must be, therefore, rejected. His real identity needs to be searched for 
among the then surviving members of the Arsacid house. 

The most prominent of them was Ardawan IV’s older brother, Vologases VI, 
who might have still ruled some parts of Mesopotamia at that time. His 
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main seat was the province of Asöristän (Babylonia), with Arbayistan and 
Mean either under his nominal or true authority (Widengren 1971: 741). 
As for Adiabene which was formerly under the influence of Ardawan IV, 
the Chronicle of Arbela says that Adiabenian king, Sahrat, together with 
Domitianus, king of Karka de-Bet Slok (modern Kirkuk), joined ArdaSır 
against the Parthians (Kawerau & Kröll 1985: 19). 

Numismatic evidence concerning Vologases VI is rather ambiguous. The 
royal mint of Seleucia on the Tigris ceased issuing his coins in the year 222. 
However, there is one separated series of Vologases VI’s tetradrachms dated 
to the year 228 (Simonetta 1953-54: 1-4, after Frye 1984: 244). Thus a certain 
possibility exists that, due to some circumstances, his rule collapsed in 222; 
but by the year 228 he could have managed to regain some power in 
Mesopotamia and offered resistance to the Sasanians for a short period of time. 

On the other hand, the name of Vologases VI does not appear in the 
main textual sources that deal with the last stage of ArdaSir’s campaign 
against the Arsacids, i.e. Nihäyat al-Irab, Tabarı, Ibn al-Atir and the 
Chronicle of Arbela. All these sources mention that ArdaSir encountered 
powerful enemies in Mesopotamia but the information about the identity 
of these opponents is contradictory. 

According to the Chronicle of Arbela, ArdaSir invaded Mesopotamia, 
conquered Babylonia, Zabdikene and Arzanene, and entered Ctesiphon 
(probably near the end of 226) (Kawerau, Króll 1985: 19). Two particular 
passages of this chronicle require more attention. The first one mentions 
Parthians fleeing to the “high mountains". If not a purely literary phrase, 
this may mean that some members of the Arsacid family together with 
their followers escaped with their lives, and perhaps were able to continue 
the fight even after the fall of Ctesiphon. The second passage says that 
Ardawan’s youngest son, ArSak, was mercilessly killed by Persians in 
Ctespihon (Kawerau & Króll 1985: 19). While mercilessness alone may 
indicate ArSak”s young age, this passage might prove a deliberate massacre 
of the Arsacid family members, including Ardawan's offspring. 

A completely different tradition is preserved in Tabari’s and Ibn al-Atir’s 
writings, where a story of two kings' struggle for power is presented in the 
context of Arda&ir's invasion of Mesopotamia. One of these kings was Baba, 
king of Arameans, and the other was Ardawan, king of Ardawanians (per- 
haps Arsacids?). At first, they joined forces against Arda$ir, but soon after 
Ardaëir reconciled with Baba, defeated Ardawan, and ultimately forced Baba 
to recognize his authority (Widengren 1971: 718-720). 
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G. Widengren suggested that the above-mentioned Ardawan might have 
been Artavasdes, alleged successor of Ardawan IV (Widengren 1971: 
719). This supposition, however, needs to be rejected as D. Sellwood 
definitively disproved the existence of this supposed son of Ardawan IV, 
through an alternative decipherment of the royal name on drachms and 
tetradrachms assigned formerly to Artavasdes by W. Wroth and others 
(Wroth 1964: Ixiii, 251). The name “ Ardavvan” has been suggested instead, 
pointing to the idea that this group of coins was emitted in the name of 
Ardawan IV, and in the mint of Ecbatana (Sellwood 1971: 296, 299). 

It is, therefore, most reasonable to consider Ardawän, the king of 
Ardawanians, as Ardawan IV. Equally plausible is the identification of 
Vologases VI with Baba, king of Arameans. And thus the story of their 
struggle should be probably perceived as a literary reminiscence of the 
dispute between Ardawän IV and Vologases VI rather than as a direct 
description of the course of events. This points to the conclusion that the 
enemy encountered by ArdaSir in Mesopotamia was the rival of Ardawan IV. 
It might have been Vologases VI himself, or one of the latter’s descendants, 
or even a more distant relative who claimed the royal lineage and fought 
for the Mesopotamian domain of the Arsacids. In the opinion of the present 
author, it was one of these Parthian princes who is immortalised in the 
Firüzabad I relief as the adversary of prince Sapur. 

This view may be further supported by Nihäyat al-Irab which says that, 
in Mesopotamia, Ardašīr had to face the coalition of seventeen “kings” led 
by a certain Sadmihr, descendant of Mihrak, son of Fadan5. Sadmihr is 
described not only as “the head of the kingdom of Iraq”, but also as a 
hereditary ruler of some parts of Babylonia and the lands of Huturniyah, 
Sura and al-Sinn, i.e. almost all of central Mesopotamia (Widengren 1971: 
770). Such vast authority might have been held only by the most esteemed 
aristocratic house, perhaps a side line of the Arsacid dynasty. 

According to Nihäyat, the decisive battle against Sädmihr took place in 
the province of Qatrabül. We do not know the exact historical details of 
the course and conclusion of this battle. As a matter of fact, Nihdyat speaks 
of a duel between Ardaëtr and Sadmihr, which was to resolve the battle; 
however, this particular passage has a clearly legendary character and 


8 Another way of reading this patronymic is “Mihrpat”s son” (Widengren 1971: 770, 
note 171) 
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should not be taken into consideration in the present discussion. Nonethe- 
less, the battle ended in the victory of the Sasanians. Afterwards Ardasir 
received acts of submission from the rulers of Iraq, assumed the title of the 
King of Kings, and ascended the throne at Ctesiphon (Widengren 1971: 
751-752, 770-771). 

In the light of Nihäyat’s account, it is justified to suggest that, if it was 
not Vologases VI to issue in 228 the series of coins bearing his name, then 
it was perhaps Sädmihr who by that act might have claimed the inheritance 
after Vologases VI. 

Unfortunately, the chronological course of events described in Nihdyat 
al-Irab does not fully comply with the above-suggested scenario. Mainly 
because Nihäyat explicitly says that the conflict with the “coalition of 
kings” took place before the capturing of Ctesiphon (near the end of 226), 
whereas the emission of the above-mentioned coins took place in 228. Is 
there a reasonable way to explain that discrepancy? 

Perhaps the only possible answer is that the chronological order of the 
events might have been mixed up by the author of Nihayat. In that case, 
the struggle with local Mesopotamian rulers could have lasted much longer 
than a year, perhaps even until the end of 228, and the capture of Ctesiphon 
in 226 might not have been its definite solution. Thus, the main enemy of 
the Sasanians in Mesopotamia, defeated by them around the end of the 
year 228, might well have been either Sädmihr or Vologases VI. 

Nonetheless, there is still one more problem to be solved: do the available 
sources permit us to ascribe the victory over Vologases VI or Sädmihr to 
prince Sapur, and not to his father? The answer is affirmative. Careful 
reading of Nihäyat led G. Widengren to the conclusion that, after capturing 
Ctesiphon, Ardaàir appointed royal representatives in Mesopotamia and 
took the campaign to the Arabic coast of the Persian Gulf (Widengren 
1971: 753-755). Who else but the crown prince would be a more suitable 
substitute for the king during the latter's absence (Widengren 1971: 753)? 
If indeed it was Sapur who governed Asoristan after the year 226, perhaps 
it was also him to definitely quench the resistance of the remaining Arsacids 
and their subordinates, e.g. Hatra which was unsuccessfully besieged by 
Sasanians at that time (Hauser 1998: 518-519). 

If the above conjectures are correct, it could have been Arda&ir's heir, 
prince Sapur rather than Ardağir himself, who defeated Vologases VI or 
Sadmihr. Hence, the central scene of the Firüzäbäd I relief may symbolically 
represent the events that took place in Mesopotamia in the years 226/7-228 
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and ended with the fall of the last prince of the Arsacid house, either 
Vologases VI or Sadmihr. 


Conclusions 

Firüzäbäd I relief is an explicit example of, what one may call, a dynamic 
aspect of imperial propaganda (Nylander 1979: 355). It is clear that as a 
victory monument, it proclaimed the establishment of the new ruling house 
by the means of immediately recognizable images depicting military defeat 
of the overthrown dynasty’s members and supporters. However, the main 
goal of the presented considerations was to reveal the hidden aspects of 
this relief’s ideological meaning, even in spite of the troublesome obscurity 
of the sources. Needless to say, the awareness of the proposed reinterpreta- 
tion’s hypothetical character is fully retained by its author. 

To summarize, the entire analysis was based on the approach slightly 
different from any previous one: namely, the assumption that we deal with 
the iconographic synopsis or summary of the sequence of historical events, 
which is an idea apparent already in the art of the Achaemenid period, as 
well as in other Sasanian monuments. 

It is suggested that the concept of three equestrian combat scenes was 
employed in the Firtizabad I relief in order to commemorate the entire war 
against the Arsacids, with each separate scene representing one of this 
war’s main stages. The combination of both the historical analysis and the 
iconographic observations permitted to reveal that the first phase of Ardasir’s 
campaign which might have been represented on the relief, was the con- 
flict with the kingdom of Elymais (c. 220-224); the second was the con- 
quest of Media along with the decisive battle with Ardawan IV (224); and 
the third was the invasion of Mesopotamia and the final victory over the 
Arsacids (226/7-228). 

Additional support for the proposed reinterpretation may be found in the 
account of Cassius Dio who claims that ArdaSir defeated Parthians in three 
battles (Ixxx.3.2). One may conjecture that Cassius Dio had in mind the main 
battles of each of these three stages. Moreover, he may have possessed 
knowledge of these battles mainly due to the fact they all took place in western 
Iran and Mesopotamia, not so far from the territories controlled by Rome. 

What one may also notice is that the issue of ArdaSir’s eastern campaign 
is not fully addressed in the presented analysis. As it was already signaled 
there are considerable difficulties with placing the campaign within the 
chronological order of events. According to G. Widengren, the campaign 
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was launched from Rayy immediately after the conquest of Media (224- 
225/226), as it is related by Nihäyat al-Irab (Widengren 1971: 745-748). 
Other scholars basing rather on the account of Tabart, claim that the cam- 
paign took place during a short period of peace on the western frontier 
(233-235/236) and was started from Fars (Harmatta 1965: 186 ff.; Ketten- 
hofen 1995: 165 ff.). The latter view has been recently supported by 
M. Alram on the basis of numismatic evidence (Alram 2007: 232-234). 

Furthermore, it is most plausible that already since the middle of the 27€ 
century local eastern kings acted as independent rulers (Koch 1990: 56). 
The figure of the seated archer appearing on their coins minted in Merv 
and AbarSahr till the beginning of the 3" century was a mere imitation of 
the Arsacid motif, symbolizing hypothetically common ancestry with the 
Arsacid house. Nonetheless, the political bonds of dependence were most 
probably broken by the time of Ardaëir’s arrival. It was perhaps the main 
factor which allowed him to subjugate the eastern regions in less than a 
year and a half (Widengren 1971: 747). 

Clearly, the Sasanian conquest of the East should not be perceived as a 
part of the war against the Arsacids. Instead it should be understood as a 
separate action aiming to secure eastern boundaries of the new empire. As 
such the eastern campaign would be beyond the thematic scope of the 
Firüzabad I relief which hypothetically commemorated solely the victory 
over the dynasty of Arsacids and their closest allies. 

The interpretation proposed herein, if correct, may also contribute to 
redating of the discussed monument. In brief, the relief certainly could not 
have been carved before 228 because in this year the last Arsacid coins 
were issued either by Vologases VI or Sädmihr, one of them being proven 
to have been involved in the events represented on the Firüzäbäd I relief. 
The year 228 is not only a terminus post quem for the Firüzabad I relief, 
but also marks the end of Ardağır”s struggle against the Parthians and the 
beginning of the unchallenged rule of the Sasanian dynasty. 
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Irüzabad I relief, general view (courtesy of M. Prins and J. Lendering; www.livius.org). 


Pl. 1. 
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ARDASHIR II OR SHAPUR III? 
REFLECTIONS ON THE IDENTITY OF A KING IN THE 
SMALLER GROTTO AT TAQ-I BUSTAN 
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Abstract: Two Sasanian kings are depicted on the back wall of the smaller grotto 
at Taq-i Bustan near Kermanshah (Iran). They are identified by inscriptions as 
Shapur II (309-379 A.D.) and his son Shapur III (383-388 A.D.). However, the 
details of the crowns and the design of the relief oppose this idea. It makes it 
likely that the figure identified as Shapur III is in fact Ardashir II (379-383 A.D.), 
the immediate successor and (half)brother of Shapur II. It is suggested that the 
identifying texts were added when Shapur III came to power. 


Keywords: Sasanian, Shapur II, Ardashir II, rock reliefs, Taq-i Bustan. 


There are three reliefs at Taq-i Bustan near Kermanshah (PI. 1-3). All 
three are placed at the foot of the mountains and next to some springs 
(34?23'15.15"N - 47?07755.67" E). Taq-i Bustan I is a relief that is placed 
directly on the rock face and depicts the investiture of Ardashir II in the 
presence of Mithra. The other reliefs are placed in iwans cut out in the 
rock. In the smaller one, next to the investiture scene, there are two kings 
depicted on the back wall, identified by inscriptions as Shapur II (309-379 
A.D.) and his son Shapur III (383-388 A.D.). The larger iwan is much 
later; it is ascribed to Khusrow II, and lavishly decorated on all walls and 
on its outer façade. 

Taq-i Bustan is located along a major road through the Zagros and 
received the attention of many western travellers and archaeologists from 
as early as the 17th century onwards (for a survey of these reports and 
studies, see Tanabe 1984). The present paper concerns the smaller one of 
the two iwans with the image of two kings. A detailed study of this iwan, 
which included a photogrammetric survey, was made by a Tokyo University 
team (see Fukai & Horiuchi 1972, Pl. LXIII- LXXIII; Fukai, Sugiyama, 
Kimata & Tanabe, 1983: Pl. XXII-XXIV; Fukai, Horiuchi, Tanabe & Domyo 
1984: 143-151, 163-166). 
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The setting 


The surroundings of the reliefs have dramatically changed. Nowadays, 
the floor of the iwan is on the same level as the area in front of it and 
visitors to the site can simply walk in and out of the iwans (Pl. 1). How- 
ever, this used to be very different. The French travellers Flandin & Coste 
camped for a period of 18 days in the grotto to study the sculptures and 
to make detailed plans of its architecture (Flandin 1851: 433-448). They 
indicate springs at the foot of the Ardashir II relief and the smaller iwan 
and a platform or terrace in front of the larger iwan (Fig. 1, Pl. 1-3; Flandin 
& Coste 1843-54: 5-6, Pl. 2-3). The course of the waterways and the 
springs were changed when the Qadjar prince Imam Quli Mirza, grandson 
of Fath Ali Shah and governor of Kirmanshah from 1851 until 1872 con- 
structed a small palace next to the reliefs (Luschey 1979). The main spring 
(located underneath the palace) was kept visible but the area in front of the 
reliefs was raised and paved. This Qadjar palace was eventually demol- 
ished in 1963. 


Fig. 1. The iwans at Taq-i Bustan in 1840 A.D. with the watercourse still in front of 
them, drawing by P. Coste (after Flandin & Coste 1843-54: Pl. 3). 
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On the drawings published by Flandin & Coste, the water still flows 
directly in front of the iwans and they were only accessible using a tempo- 
rary bridge which Flandin withdrew when he felt unsafe (Flandin 1851: 
445-446). There is a vertical rock face (not clear whether natural or man- 
made) underneath the smaller iwan and its floor was well above the water 
level (Fig. 1, Pl. 1-3). Flandin & Coste marked a spring at the foot of the 
smaller iwan. Although it can not be ascertained that the course of the 
waterflow was identical at the time of its construction, it is clear that the 
iwan was set well above the level of the area in front of it. Possibly, it was 
accessible from the area where Khusrow II later constructed his iwan and 
terrace. People sitting inside would have been positioned as on a podium 
and would have had a clear view of the surroundings. 


The smaller iwan 


Exact measurements of the iwan were taken by Flandin öz Coste (see PI. 2; 
Flandin & Coste 1843-54: P1.2), by the Tokyo University expedition (Sekiguchi 
1984: 143) and in 1975 by the Belgian Expedition headed by Louis Vanden 
Berghe. Minor differences between the various sources are easily explained 
by the irregularity of the rock. The inside of the iwan is approximately 5.80m 
wide, 3.58m deep and 5.34m high. On the outside, flat rectangular panels 
next to the side walls have been cut. The walls (H. 2.35m) and the vaulted 
ceiling are separated by a small recess of about 10cm. The same recess is also 
present on the back wall and on the recessed semi-circular/oval panel the 
sculptors started their work. The two standing kings were sculpted in a rectan- 
gular panel of which the background is ca. 10cm deep. The relief is thus rela- 
tively flat and particularly in the lower part of the figures, many details are 
executed in a flat, almost engraved manner. When facing the relief, the left 
king measures 2.85 m, the right one 2.90 m (measurements taken by L. Vanden 
Berghe in 1975). A more or less triangular section next to both kings is slightly 
deepened and carries the text that identifies them. The text is thus placed on 
a panel that is situated in between the original surface (visible below the text) 
and the background of the sculptures. 

The front panels and the walls below the recess are all plain and there 
is no indication that they were once painted, plastered or decorated in any 
other way (as it is the case in Khusrow II’s larger iwan). Nevertheless, one 
could imagine that wall carpets or other textiles were used to decorate the 
iwan. They could have been somehow fixed on the top of the ridge. 
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The relief with the two kings 


The relief on the upper back wall of the iwan represents two slightly 
over-life size royal figures (for extensive descriptions, see Domyo 1984 
and Sekiguchi 1984). They are shown in full frontal position and turn their 
heads towards one another. Their hands rest on the grip of their sword. 
Both men are wearing almost identical clothing; a knee length tunic with 
rounded apex, trousers and shoes that are tied with ribbons. They are only 
differentiated by their crown/headdress and the decorative details of their 
sword-belt, sword, dagger, shoes and the rim of their sleeves. The regalia 
of their royal position are a necklace with large beads, a diadem, an apesac 
and ribbons. Double fluttering ribbons, each with three ring shaped hem- 
weights (through which the fabric was pulled, similar as on the Taq-i 
Bustan I relief of Ardashir II), appear from behind them and were attached 
to the back of their bejewelled apesac. They also have a very similar physio- 
gnomy. Both display the royal korymbos; have a similar hairdo and a 
tufted beard. 

The king on the right, Shapur II, is depicted with his characteristic mural 
crown. He wears a diadem with two rows of pearls around the head, knot- 
ted at the back with two very long folded ribbons. Two short ribbons are 
visible at the base of his korymbos. The king on the left wears a similar 
diadem which has, however, a large crescent on the front. He wears no 
crown but a cloth-covered korymbos. It seems he also wears a thin skull- 
cap through which the hair curls can be seen since some lines indicating 
textile are visible inside the crescent (Pl. 6 top). His general position mimics 
that of Shapur II but his right arm is slightly more bend which makes the 
figure narrower and allows a view on the bejewelled belt around his waist 
(Pl. 4-5). 


The inscriptions 


The two kings are identified as Shapur II and Shapur III by two stereo- 
typic inscriptions that are engraved next to them in the more or less trian- 
gular recesses. They are known as STBn-I (Shapur/Taq-i Bustan, text I) 
and STBn-II (Shapur/Taq-i Bustan, text II) (Back 1978: 490-491; Kamioka 
1984). Antoine de Sacy was the first to decipher them. He identified the 
kings as Shapur (II) and -erroneously— as Bahram (de Sacy 1793: 241-263). 
This reading was corrected by Ch. Hoeck who established the identity as 
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Shapur III inscription 
STBn-II 


line 


Shapur II inscription 
STBn-I 


D = 12/2 5 
Ps AU PO AD. 
216 ibo (L2 MD 
LOI ^QL 43/52) 63 
19595 4355 2 


(Drawing from Fukai, Sugiyama, Kimata öz Tanabe 1983: Pl. XXIII) 


pahikar 

én mazdésn 

bay(*) 

Sahpuhr 

Sahan Sah 

éran ud anéran 

ke éihr az yazdan(*) 
pus mazdésn bay 
Sahpuhr sahan 

Sah éran ud anéran 
ke čihr az yazdan nab 


pahikar en 

mazdesn bay 

Sahpuhr sahan 

šāh eran ud aneran ke 

Cihr az yazdan pus mazdesn 
bay ohrmazd $ahan 

šāh eran ud aneran ke 

Cihr az yazdan nab bay 
narseh $ahan šāh 


A ROO PO — (5 [5 r5 c O9 99 - 0 t run m 


bay ohrmazd 
Sahan Sah 
Image Image (of) 
(of) Mazda-worshipping Mazda-worshipping lord 
lord Shapur, king of 
Shapur kings (of) Iranians and non-Iranians, whose 
king of kings appearance derives from the gods, son of 


(of) Iranians and non-Iranians 
whose appearance derives from the gods 


son of Mazda-worshipping lord 


Shapur, king of 

kings (of) Iranians and non-Iranians 
whose appearance derives from the gods, 
grandson 

(of) lord Ohrmazd, 

king of kings 


12 
13 


Mazda-worshipping 


lord Hormuzd, king of 

kings (of) Iranians and non-Iranians, 
whose 

appearance derives from the gods, 
grandson (of) lord 

Narseh, king of kings 


(*) on the translation of bay as “lord” and of ke Cihr az yazdän as “whose appearance 
derives from the gods”, see Panaino 2007 and Gyselen 2009: 6-7, 14-15. 
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Shapur II and his son Shapur III (Hoeck 1818: 124-126). The inscriptions 
provide the genealogy of the kings as far as two generations, Shapur (ID, 
son of Hormuzd and grandson of Narseh, and Shapur III, son of Shapur II 
and grandson of Hormuzd. The genealogy of Shapur II in STBn-I is iden- 
tical to that on a royal sealing in the Sayeedi collection (Gyselen 2007). 


The iconographic identification of the kings 


Shapur Ils identity is confirmed by his mural crown and regalia (for a 
comparison with his seal and silverwork, see Gyselen 2007). The head- 
dress of “Shapur III" on the other hand is problematic. The king does not 
wear the arcaded flat cap known from his coins (Pl. 6; Schindel 2004, vol. 
3/1: 264, Tab. 9), but instead he wears a double-pearled diadem on which 
a large lunar crescent is mounted. 

The generally accepted idea is that the relief was made on the order of 
Shapur III to demonstrate the continuation of the royal bloodline after the 
temporary reign of Ardashir II. Shahbazi saw in this the reason why the 
smaller iwan at Taq-i Bustan was placed next to the investiture scene of 
Ardashir II (Taq-i Bustan I). He phrased it in the following way: “one 
depicted Shapur's pact with his brother after their joint victory over Julian, 
the other testified to the ultimate transfer of Shapur's throne to his son" 
(Shahbazi 1985: 184). 

To explain the unusual headdress of Shapur II, reference was made to a 
coin series on which the name “Shapur” is found and on which a head is 
shown without a korymbos but with simple curls. Most of these coins are 
ascribed to Shapur II, but some may still belong to the reign of Shapur III 
(Pl. 6 bottom row; see Schindel 2004, vol. 3/1: 264-266, Tab. 9, Type II). 
Tanabe suggested that Shapur II issued these coins when his son was des- 
ignated as crown-prince. He also suggested that Shapur III is shown on the 
relief with the hairdo he used before his official coronation and then con- 
cluded that the relief had been sculpted during the reign of Shapur II. This 
theory does not explain, however, why this (future) Shapur III has a kor- 
ymbos on the sculpture but not on the coin issues. Another problem with 
this theory is the adult physiognomy of Shapur (III). He is shown as an 
adult wearing a full grown beard, which is in contradiction with the con- 
cept that Ardashir II succeeded Shapur II because his son, Shapur (III), 
was still too young. Tanabe explains this adult look of the future Shapur 
III in the iwan as an iconic representation of a Sasanian king. Shapur II 
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Fig. 2. Upper part of the back wall in the Small Iwan at Taq-i Bustan: lines indicate size 
and position. (Drawing relief: Fukai, Sugiyama, Kimata & Tanabe 1983: Pl. XXIII) 


would in this way have wanted to support his son’s future claim to the 

throne (Tanabe 1985: 110-111, pl. IVb). 

This ‘iconic” explanation fails to convince, however, as there is no other 
example of such iconographic use. Nevertheless, the composition of the relief 
does provide arguments to ascribe it to the reign of Shapur II, rather than to 
that of his successors. The figure on the right, identified by the text as Shapur 
II, is clearly the dominant figure in the scene. Whereas on the first glance, 
both kings may look like equals, there are subtle compositional and icono- 
graphic elements that clearly establish the dominance of Shapur II: 

— The scene is not symmetrical: the axis of the panel runs through the 
right arm of Shapur II and as such he is the main figure in the scene (see 
fig. 2, dotted axis line). 

— Shapur II is slightly taller than the king on the left and his eye line is 
placed higher. 

— Shapur II’s hips are wider and his elbows are wider apart, giving him a 
much more massive appearance. 

— The beads of his necklace are markedly larger. 

Anyone familiar with royal protocol would certainly see these status 
differences and it is unimaginable that any (Sasanian) king would place his 
predecessor — even if it was his own father — in a more prominent position. 
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Therefore the sculpture must have been made during the reign of Shapur 
II and since both figures wear the royal regalia, next to him can only be his 
immediate successor Ardashir II, despite the inscription that states it is 
Shapur III. Ardashir II, who was most probably the brother or half-brother 
of Shapur II, had been king of Adiabene from 344 to 376. According to 
some sources he was appointed by Shapur II to reign the empire until his 
son and heir (the future Shapur III) was able to take on this task (Shahbazi 
1986: 380-381; Schindel 2004: 260-263). 

The Shahnameh specifies that Shapur II made Ardashir take an oath on 
this before “he bestowed upon him the diadem and the seal of kings” 
(Shahbazi 1985: 185). This would explain the presence of Mithra on his 
investiture relief Taq-i Bustan I. The invocation of Mithra would have 
been an important element in such a ceremonial oath-taking (Tanabe 1985: 
109; Shahbazi 1985: 184-185; Kaim 2009). If Shapur II himself did indeed 
give the royal power to Ardashir, it also explains why both figures in the 
smaller grotto wear the full royal regalia. 

This interpretation implies that the inscriptions would have been added 
at the time of Shapur III. Such an usurpation would certainly not be impos- 
sible. We know from Narseh”s change of Bahram Ts inscription at Bishapur 
that Sasanian reliefs could be usurped (MacKenzie 1981). Apart from the 
crescent (which is not found on any of the Shapur III's crown on coins), 
the royal headdress agrees with that of Ardashir II as known from his 
coins, a simple skullcap with a korymbos and a diadem (PI. 6). 

If one accepts that the left king represents Ardashir II, then the relief 
would have had to have been sculpted to commemorate the appointment of 
Ardashir II by Shapur II. It would have been Ardashir II who ordered the 
relief to be sculpted in his home province Adiabene. It demonstrated his 
authority, his royal status and the full support he had received from Shapur 
II. It is this relationship with Shapur II that is translated in the composition 
of the relief. The relief shows Ardashir II with all the royal regalia and 
seems to suggest that he is an equal of Shapur II. At the same time, how- 
ever, in a shrewd diplomatic way, its composition still acknowledges 
Shapur’s superior position. Ardashir II would certainly not have dared to 
challenge Shapur Ils supremacy as long as he was alive, not even in Adi- 
abene, his own powerbase. The Ardashir II identification may also explain 
why the relief was sculpted in Adiabene and not in Fars. 

Who eventually decided on the usurpation of the relief by adding the 
texts identifying the kings as Shapur II and III remains unknown. Ardashir 
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had several clashes with the Sasanian nobility before he was eventually 
removed from power (see Shahbazi 1986: 380-381; Schindel 2004: 263). 
It may have been done as a token of support by local residents after the 
deposition of Ardashir II in an attempt to appease his successor. Eventually, 
it could also have been done on the order of Shapur III himself. We lack 
historic sources on the matter. At the moment, we can only conclude that 
the composition and iconography suggests the identification of the left 
king as Ardashir II. This means that the relief originally represented Shapur 
II and his (half) brother and successor Ardashir II but was afterwards 
turned into a relief representing Shapur II and his son Shapur III by adding 
the inscriptions. 
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Pl. 1. Taq-i Bustan: setting of the two iwans in 1840 (after Flandin & Coste 1843-54: PI. 2) 
and in 2006 (photo by the author). 
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Pl. 4. The two kings in the smaller iwan at Taq-i Bustan (top; photo by the author, 2006) 
and general view of the iwan (bottom; photo E. Smekens, Ghent University, 1975). 
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Pl. 6. Ardashir II/Shapur III in the Smaller Iwan at Taq-i Bustan (after Fukai, 
Sugiyama, Kimata öz Tanabe 1983: Pl. XXIII) and the avers coin types of Ardashir II 
(centre) and Shapur III (bottom) (after Schindel 2004: 259, 264, Tab. 6 & 9). 
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Clearchus the Spartan general, governor, tyrant, and mercenary leader 
of the Peloponnesian delegation in the Army of the Ten Thousand serving 
the Achaemenian or Persian prince Cyrus the Younger declared, during the 
march to Cunaxa on the east bank of the Euphrates river northwest of 
Babylon, in 401 BCE: “Never shall any man say that I, after leading Greeks 
into the land of the Barbarians, betrayed the Greeks and chose the friend- 
ship of the Barbarians” (Xenophon, Anabasis 1.3.5). The essentiality of 
making friends and maintaining friendships is regarded as an implicit 
aspect of life in diverse societies separated by geography, chronology, and 
culture. Iranians utilize many terms for friends and friendship of which 
mihr (mehr), ermän (ermän), ayar (yar), dost (dust), and mihrih (mehri), 
ermánih (ermäni), ayarth (yari), dostih (dusti), in Middle Persian or Pahlavi 
(and New Persian or Farsi), respectively, are among the most important for 
those words bridging both Zoroastrian and Muslim societies. An existential 
question each person was expected to ask, according to ancient Iranian 
sages whose words were rendered into Middle Persian writing by an anon- 
ymous ninth-century CE Zoroastrian magus or priest, was: U-m ké dost? 
“And who is my friend?” (Cidag Handarz 1 Pöryötk&$än or Select Counsels 
of the Ancient Sages 1). One response, in the form of Pahlavi handarz/ 
andarz or “advice, wise sayings” codified during the ninth century CE but 
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attributed to the fourth-century CE chief magus Adurbad the son of Maraspand, 
extols: dröst (1) kahwan owön homänäg Ciyön may (1) kahwan, ka harw 
Cand kahwantar pad xwarisn 1 ahryaran wes weh ud sazägtar Sayéd “An 
old friend is like old wine, which becomes better and more appropriate 
for drinking by rulers the more aged it is” (handarz or “advice” in the 
Pahlavi Texts 1.101). Another response to that question was: pad xwesth i 
Ohrmazd ud Amahraspandan dastan “Maintain amity with Ahura Mazda 
(the Wise Lord) and the Amasa Spantas (Holy Immortals)” (Cidag Handarz 
1 Poryotke3an 3). 

Yet the basic question remains as to why friends and friendships were, 
as they still are, so vital for human existence? Moreover, how did individuals 
in Iran and Central Asia during ancient and medieval times establish, value, 
and make the most of actual friendships with others humans and symbolical 
friendships with divine beings? Clearchus’ words from the fifth century 
BCE plus those attributed to Adurbad and to anonymous magian sages 
approximately twelve centuries later serve as apt introductory anecdotes 
for the investigation of notions of friendship among the Barbarians, a Greek 
slur for Iranians, because those sayings highlight the possibility of choices 
and the consequence of choices. 


Configuring Both the Corporeal and Spiritual Worlds 


Perhaps the issues can be approached by examining, first, how the 
notion of friends and friendship is acquired. Advice from the priestly 
author of the Cidag Handarz 1 Pöryötk&$än may prove instructive: Pad 
frahäng xvvdstarih tüxsäg bawed, ce frahang töxm i düni$n u-S bar xrad, 
ud xrad har dö axwänig rayenisn “Be diligent in the acquisition of learn- 
ing, for learning is the basis of knowledge and its product is wisdom, and 
wisdom determines the configuration of both worlds" (42). Educating 
oneself with the correct knowledge that provided the wisdom essential 
for discerning judiciously between asa/arta (Avestan/Old Persian; Middle 
Persian arda) or “order” on the one hand and drug/drauga (Middle Persian 
drug, druj, druz, dröz, New Persian dorug) or “confusion” on the other 
hand was, as is known, integral to Iranian socioreligiosity. Yet it also 
determined each person's material deeds which, in turn, were believed 
to shaped interpersonal relations, connections within corporeal societies, 
and conjunctions with spiritual beings. Essentially, the furtherance of 
asa/arta involved facilitation and regulation of friendships that were 
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expected to paywand or “connect” all facets of orderly existence together 
through life, individual apocalypse, and collective eschatology to the 
final afterlife. 

One way in which a bond (mihr, mehr) and connection (paywandih, 
paywandi) between friends arose, became systematic, and remained firm 
seems to have been through learning about orderly conduct via scripture, 
advice, example, and behavior. The fundamental importance in Iranian 
society of humata (humat) or “good thoughts” for generating hüxta (hüxt) 
or “good words” and rendering them into huuarsta (huwarst) or “good 
deeds” to sustain fraternity and order had been emphasized to his friends 
and followers by the ancient poet and spiritual leader Zarathushtra (Zardosht, 
Zoroaster) in his Ga0as or Devotional Songs of the Avesta: 


At tà vaxsiia i$əntö yü mazdadä hiiatcit vidu$e, staotacd ahurdi 
yesnüdca vanhaus mananhö, humazdrä a$a.yecd yd raocəbi$ darasata 
uruudzd. 

Sraotd .göuğ.di$ vahistä auuaenatä sücü mananhä, duuarana vici0ahiià 
naröm.narəm x"ahiidi tanuiié, parä mazā yanhö ahmäi nə sazdiiai 
baodəntö paiti. 

At tà mainiiü pouruiié ya yama x"afənd asruudtəm, manahicd vacahicä 
$iiao$anöi hi vahiiö akəmcd, dscd hudünhö aros visiidta noit duzdayhd. 
Atcä hiiat tà höm mainilü jasaétam paouruuim dazdé, gaemcä 
ajiiatimca yadaca anhat apöməm ayhus, aci$tö drəguuatam at aÿäune 
vahi$təm mano. 

Aiid mainiuud varatä yə drəguud acistä vərəziiö, aYom mainilu$ 
Siiaodanäis fraorət mazdam. 

Aiid nöit ərə$ visiiatà daéuudcind hiiat i$ à dabaomá, pərəsmanöng 
upä.jasat hiiat vərəndtd aci$təm mano, at aéSamam handuuaranta ya 
bqnaiian ahüm maratano. 

O persons who seek, now I shall speak of praise for the Ahura (or 
Lord) and worship-worthy good thought, (words) to which even the 
learned should pay attention. O attentive persons, (I also shall speak) 
of order, the bliss of which can be gleaned through illumination. 
Listen, with your ears, to the best words. Contemplate through illumina- 
tion, each person individually with your mind, the consequences of dis- 
cernment. (Do so) before the great gathering, in anticipation of it being 
declared to us. 
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These two spirits, who are the original twins, revealed their distinc- 
tion in a vision. They are the better one and the worse one in thought, 
word, and deed. Between these two the judicious discern appropriately, 
not so the confused. 

When these two spirits come together, from the beginning they create 
existence and nonexistence. So, at the end, there will be the worst 
existence for followers of confusion but the best dwelling place for 
followers of order. 

Of these two spirits, the confused one chooses to do the worst things 
(while) the holiest spirit who is clothed in the hardest stones chooses 
order (as do those persons) who satisfy Mazda (or Wise/Wisdom) the 
Ahura through good deeds. 

The demons cannot discern appropriately between these two spirits for, 
as they deliberate, delusion comes upon them resulting in their choos- 
ing the worst thought. Then they scurry together with acrimony 
(Avestan aesma, Pahlavi xe$m, Farsi kheshm < Indo-Euopean *ak- 
“acrimony,” as in Latin acer, “bitter, sharp;” probably comparable to 
Old Persian arika- “irksome;” rather than the traditional translations as 
“anger, delusion, wrath;” on *ak- see Watkins 2000: 2) through which 
mortal existence is afflicted. (Yasna or Sacrifice, Worship 30. 1-6) 


Acquisition of learning, knowledge, and wisdom cannot occur without 
societal and confessional frameworks nor without the amity that permits 
sharing of ideas and institutions (cross-culturally consult Benedict 1934/1959: 
35-38, 47-48, 251-254; Brown and Duguid 2000: 117-140) — as Zara- 
thushtra’s words suggested. So free-willed alliance can be understood broadly 
as the foundation of Iranian civitas in ancient and medieval times amidst 
Zoroastrians, Manicheans, and Muslims even though intercommunal rela- 
tions periodically were strained and even hostile. Friendships and other rela- 
tionships formed in this world were and still are important means of con- 
structing and maintaining the societal fabric (compare generally Tylor 
1958/1970: 26-69). Assistance supposedly earned from beneficent divine 
entities or immortal spirits was and is another factor with the same goals. 
Together, such human and immortal friends seem to have provided individuals 
with the means to fulfill obligations by acquiring and utilizing the learning, 
knowledge, and wisdom necessary to maintain the order that was essential 
for universal wellbeing. It is instructive, therefore, to examine some of the 
frameworks of friendship and facets of archetypical friends. 
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According to evidence in the Avesta (Abestag) or Praise, the social and 
confessional frameworks of Proto-Iranians and the earliest Iranians 
included two hierarchical series or systems of patriarchal organization 
(Geiger 1882: especially 425-443; more recently followed by Schwartz 
1985: 649-650). The dmäna or nmäna series included categories of the 
dmana (nmäna) or “household,” the vis or “village, clan, community” the 
Saidra or “district, settlement area” of the Ga0as which also was desig- 
nated as the zantu or “tribe” in the Standard or Young Avestan language, 
and the dahyu (daifjhu) or “territory, land, regional unit" together with the 
occupants of each category. The Mihr Yast or Devotional Poem to Mira 
(Mithra) — composed during the first millennium BCE (Skjærvé 1994: 
202; Kellens 1998: 513; Choksy 2002a: 13-14; Choksy and Kotwal 
2005: 216-217) — is one source providing this list, noting that each unit 
was led by a paiti or “secular leader” (Yast 10.17-18) and had a ratu or 
"religious leader" (Yaët 10.115), thus emphasizing the group, partisan, 
political, and confessional organization that was involved. The x'aitu series 
included the x'aitu (x'aëtav) or “extended family, agnatic group," the vrzana 
(varazana) or “community, settled group," and the aryaman (airiiaman, 
called haxman in the Yasna Haptanhaiti or Worship in Seven Chapters 
40.4) or “society, fellowship." Zarathushtra's Ga0as (33.4) is one source 
for this list, in which the ancient Iranian religious leader seeks to turn away 
refusal to listen (or disobedience), bad thought, scorn, confusion, and worst 
ritual words from those very social units to which his friends and companions 
belonged. 

Societal aspects of the second series overlap with that of the first one in 
the category of dahyu or “land, confederacy.” Congruence is evidenced by 
the list in the opening stanza of the Kamnamaeza chapter of the Ga0as 
(46.1) where Zarathushtra pleads of Ahura Mazda (Ohrmazd): kam nəmöi 
zam kuÜrà nomöi aiieni, pairi x'aetaus airiiamnascá dadaiti, noit mà 
xsnàus yd varazand hacd, naedä daxiiaus yoi sastaro drəguuantö, kada Oßa 
mazda x$nao$di ahura “Where on earth shall I go to pray, where shall I go 
to pray? They (my foes) ostracize me from family and society. My (cur- 
rent) community does not accept me, nor do the confused despots of the 
land. How shall I satisfy you, O Ahura Mazda?" (Understanding of those 
sociopolitical units has undergone various permutations, from Geiger's initial 
suggestions in 1882 through variations proposed by Geldner 1889-1901: 
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Fig. 1. Image of Zoroaster at Dura Europos. 
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vol. 2, 18-20 as a result of studies on Vedic society; then by Bartholomae 
1904: 198, 706, 908, 1090, 1424, 1455, 1660, 1708, 1858; Andreas and 
Wackernagel 1913: 377; Benveniste 1932, also 1969/1973: 240-261, 
303-304; Nyberg 1938: 69-90; Thieme 1938: 102, 1957: 80; Herzfeld 
1947: vol. 1, 110-135; Dumezil 1949: 157-158; Bailey 1959; Gershevitch 
1959/1967: 296-298; Kellens 1974: 361-364; Brereton 1981: 150-250 in 
conjunction with Vedic societies; Boyce 1985; Brunner 1985; Skjærvo 
1992; Haudry 1993; Gnoli 1993; Humbach and Ichaporia 1994: 11; to 
Windfuhr 1999; each with references). 

In many ways for Iranian religious thought and for Zoroastrians, Zara- 
thushtra — whose earliest, idealized, depiction may be as a wise magus on 
a wall painting at Dura Europos, Syria, from the second century CE (fig. 1) — 
was the consummate mortal friend, just as ‘Ali and Hosayn, the first and 
the third imam or “exemplary model, religious leader," respectively, would 
become for Shi‘ites. Zarathushtra showed others the way to an orderly 
existence in this world, to the just recompense of Vahista (Wahist, Behesht) 
or the Best Existence in a pairidaeza (paradayadä, pardis) or “paradise” 
represented as the Garödəmana (Garönmäna, Garödman) or House of 
Song, and to the eventual refreshing of the Earth for an eternal afterlife. It 
had been noticed that Zarathushtra’s own social setting seemed to lay 
within oasis settlements, possibly fortified to withstand assaults by neigh- 
boring townsfolk and marauding groups (Geiger 1882: 431). Indeed, the 
Avestan word vrzana (varazana) or “community, settled group” does carry 
the meaning of “enclosed place, town” in the Old Persian term vardana 
(< Indo-European *werg-, on which see Watkins 2000: 100). A confluence 
of recent archeological and linguistic evidence now indicates that the tex- 
tual images gleaned in relation to Zarathushtra’s lifetime can be ascribed 
to a general place and time. The place could not have been western Iran. 
As has been oft noted, geographical references in the Avestan scriptures 
are restricted to the easternmost Iranian plateau and to western Central 
Asia (compare Gnoli 1989: 44) — with the exception of the toponym Raya 
(Yasna 19.18; Vidévdad or Code to Ward-Off Evil Spirits 1.15) which is 
likely to have been relocated south of the Caspian Sea after Iranians moved 
into that region. Likewise, extensive evidence suggests the invalidity of a 
sixth century BCE date for Zarathustra’s lifetime (Eduljee 1980; Frye 1992; 
Boyce 1992: 27-45; Shahbazi 2002; contra most recently Gnoli 2000). 
Based on the words attributed to him, the ancient Iranian devotional poet’s 
homeland may have been somewhere among the oasis civilization that 
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extended from the Aral Sea and the Amu Darya or Oxus river southeast- 
ward to the Helmand river basin of Afghanistan and mountain valleys of 
Baluchistan, i.e., the western and southwestern regions of present-day 
Central Asia (compare Eduljee 1980; Russell 1996; Windfuhr 1999). 

It is possible, as well, to situate the Old Iranian textual descriptions 
within the context of archeological data from those Central Asian societies 
during the second millennium BCE. The Bronze Age culture of western 
Central Asia had similarities to the khanate structure of medieval and con- 
temporary societies there — with building complexes appearing to reflect 
social organization along segmentary lineages (based on suggestions by 
Lamberg-Karlovsky 1994; followed by Hiebert 1994: especially 166-177). 
Frameworks derived from anthropological fieldwork among twentieth- 
century Shi‘ite Muslim Iranian nomads such as the Basseris and Luris 
(conducted by Barth 1961/2009: 59, 64-65; and by Demant Mortensen 
1994; plus the well-known essay on nomadic tribes by Lindner 1982) have 
been joined effectively to the khanate arrangement, as well, to postulate a 
social setting of the Proto-Iranians and earliest Iranians (see Windfuhr 
1999: 310-312). The results are quite compelling. 

The society in which Zarathushtra composed and preached must have 
been part of the Central Asian Bronze Age with its khanate settlements 
plus social lineages. Perhaps it was the Bactrian-Margiana Archeological 
Complex (ca. 2000-1750 BCE). But, more likely, Zarathushtra’s time coin- 
cided with the waning of the Central Asian Bronze Age (Hiebert 1994: 166, 
172-173, gives the archeological chronology). That specific period, one 
which witnessed a slow urban decline and a resurgence of pastoral nomadism, 
is designated as the Post-Bactrian-Margiana Archeological Complex 
(ca. 1750-1500 BcE) by modern scholars (as noted by me in the Government 
of India Research Fellowship Lectures at Mumbai, India, in January 1998; 
subsequently see Choksy 2002a: 9-12; and Sarianidi 1998: 168-175). The 
time between the eighteenth and sixteenth centuries BCE can be correlated 
with textual documentation in the Avesta as an era of cattle-breeding herds- 
men and oasis towns where warring tribes, raiders, and rustlers were rendering 
domänom visam vd SoiÜram vd dahiiüm vd (ä)dät, dusitäcä marakaéca “the 
household, village, district, and land in bad condition and ruined” according 
to Zarathushtra’s lament (Yasna 31.18). 

Studies in archeology and historical linguistics suggest that speakers of 
Iranian languages largely supplanted those persons who spoke Elamite on 
the Iranian plateau beginning around 1500 BCE and extending to 1000 BCE 
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(McAlpine 1981: 61-62, 134; Hiebert and Lamberg-Karlovsky 1992: 8-10), 
providing a chronological terminus for both the Bronze Age civilization of 
Central Asia and Zarathushtra’s time. The names of three major tribal groups 
who made this trek have been preserved in Assyrian written sources — the 
Parsa or Persians, the Mada or Medes, and the Saka or Scythians. Persians 
and Medes are attested as present from southwestern to northwestern Iran 
by the campaign records of king Shalmaneser III during the years 16 (844 
BCE) and 24 (836 BCE), respectively (Luckenbill 1926/1989: vol. 1, 206, 
235). First depicted in art from the reign of king ASSurnäsirapli (Ashurna- 
sirpal) II (ruled 883-859 BCE), Seythians are attested in the campaign records 
of king Esarhaddon (ruled 680-669 BCE) (Luckenbill 1926/1989: vol. 2, 
207; Young 1967: 20). Such attestation seems to have been at the end of 
their migration onto the plateau they came to call Iran, when the tribes had 
settled in particular locales and emerged as distinct groups that warranted 
Near Easterners’ attention for political and demographic reasons. So the 
turbulence of Zarathushtra’s lifetime is likely to have been during the 
events of the late Bronze Age before the ancient Iranians began their 
migrations westward and southwestward onto the plateau between 1500- 
1000 BCE. 

Each hierarchical and patriarchal series of political and social organiza- 
tion, with its four-fold concentric expanding categories of union provided 
most individuals with one or more human *mi@raya- (mihrän, mehrän) or 
“friends” in times of comfort and need. They were members of house- 
holds, village sublineages, district or tribal patrilineages, and territorial 
units in the dmäna system. They also were members of extended families, 
communities, societies, and confederacies in the x'aitu system. Both sys- 
tems with their levels of friendly and kinly associations were brought from 
Central Asia to the Iranian plateau, during the latter part of the second 
millennium BCE, by the Parsa, Mada, Saka, and other groups. Echoes of the 
systems seem to have survived among Iranian nomads such as the Luris 
and Basseris into the twentieth and twenty-first centuries CE (Windfuhr 
1999: 310-317, drawing upon the studies by Barth 1961/2009, Demant 
Mortensen 1994, and others). 

Yet another social organization, appearing to have roots in ancient Iranian 
society, can be mentioned because that institution united individuals in 
friendship — in this case, gender-specifically. It was the zurkhdne or “house 
of strength,” where youths and men were trained in gymnastics, wrestling, 
fencing, and archery. This form of association had been established at least 
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by the end of Parthian rule in the third century cE, although it drew upon 
earlier Iranian epic tradition preserved in the Xwaday-namag or Book of 
Lords and the Shähnäme or Book of Kings with its legends of pahlavan or 
“heroes” like the Saka tribal champion Rostam and upon the yaëts to 
Zoroastrian yazatas (known in New Persian as yazad, ized) or “worship- 
worthy spirits" like Mithra (discussed below) and VərəÖrayna (Wahram) 
or “Victory.” Essentially a system of male-bonding it remained popular in 
its traditional form within the urban centers of Islamic Iran, such as Bam 
(fig. 2), even into the late Safavid period of the eighteenth century CE. 

Activities at the zurkhäne took on ritualized features like poetry chanting 
(especially passages from the Shahname), drum beating, and regulation of 
breathing — all falling under the rubics of varzesh-e bästäni or “sport of 
the ancient ones” and varzesh-e pahlavani or “sport of the heroes.” Led by 
a murshid or “guide,” each male salik or “follower” would engage in series 
of controlled exercises intended to strengthen the body and sharpen the 
mind (Cahen 1975: 322; Chehabi 2002). Often under royal and noble 
patronage, this institution instilled loyalty toward socioreligious hierar- 
chies, stressed Iran’s ancient heritage (even in Muslim settings), and incor- 
porated Zoroastrian, Sufi, and Shi‘ite rites and lore that emphasized the 
wisdom of free-willed adherence to an orderly lifestyle among friends. 
Violation of the rules could result in banishment from the institution, sev- 
ering the bonds that linked the individual to his peers, superiors, and the 
quasi-religious network that regulated his life. 

Iranian belief held that god-created persons could be confused and 
thereby be turned away from the path of asa/arta, causing chaos within 
society. One such manifestation was the ayarun (also “ayyürun < New 
Persian sing. ayär, pl. ayärän, with the Persian animate plural rendered as 
an Arabic masculine plural when the word was adopted into the Arabic 
language, rather than from an original Arabic ‘ayyar as cited by Cahen 
1989, Hanaway 1989) who were regarded as “hoodlums, marauders, ruf- 
fians, thugs,” having turned negative the notion of collective friendship. 
Extensively discussed in written sources mainly from Islamic Iran until the 
Mongol invasion of the thirteen century CE, these local male mafias seem 
to have arisen first in the Sasanian empire — possibly as male brother- 
hoods like those in the zurkhäne. Members were drawn from a variety of 
social, political, and economic backgrounds (Cahen 1989: 159; Hanaway 
1989). Functioning usually beyond the pale of established social order, the 
ayarun attempted to become extra-official leadership groups during the 
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Fig. 2. Zurkhane at Bam. 
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breakdown of centralized authority in “Abbasid caliphate. Occasionally 
even serving as auxiliaries to regional principalities, and linked in lore to 
provincial patriotism, the ayärun became especially notorious in territory 
held by the Tahirids and Saffarids during the ninth and tenth centuries CE 
(Bosworth 1975: 109, 130-131, 135; Cahen 1975: 321-323). In fact, Saf- 
farid rule originated from such a nefarious organization in the province of 
Sistan (Bosworth 1994: 68-75). Ultimately, despite idealistic allusions 
attached to their activities and alleged ties of loyalty between members of 
each gang, the ayärun epitomized a waning of the dmäna and x'aitu sys- 
tems because their causes were motivated by drug/drauga. An medieval 
ayar in that negative sense was much like an ancient draguuant or “con- 
fused one, evil doer” who preyed on the urban and herding people of 
Zarathustra’s place and time (Yasna 31.15). 


Immortal Friends 


The parallel, intertwined, series of human fraternalism were supposed to 
maintain order and grant security. Yet, as Zarathushtra’s plaint (Yasna 
29.1—4, 9) demonstrates, turmoil was — as it still is — an incessant aspect 
of human existence. So, not surprisingly, the Proto-Iranians and Iranians 
also counted on spiritual friends to guide, protect, reward, and punish them. 
So who were the most important immortal friends? 

One such entity was Mithra, the yazata who oversaw covenants and con- 
tracts between spiritual beings and mortals, and among people, in keeping 
with Ahura Mazda’s will (Gershevitch 1959/1967: 26-44; Malandra 1983: 
55-58). As in the Niyayisn or Invocation of Praise to him, Mithra is lauded 
in the yast to him for utilizing his hazayra.gao$əm “thousand ears" and 
baéuuara.casmanam “ten thousand eyes” to ascertain human actions (Yast 
10.7, 13). Individuals who fulfill their obligations are given vouru.gaoiiaoitim 
“wide pastures” and rama.saiianam huSaiianam “peaceful and good abodes” 
it was written (Yast 10.4). Mithra was thought to bestow x"arənah (farnah, 
xvvarrah, farr) or “glory” on deserving Iranians (Yast 10.16). However, any- 
one who is a miÜro.druxs “covenant breaker” faces the wrath of his mighty 
mace according to that devotional poem (Yaët 10.18, 26, 71, 96). 

Through all those actions, Mira developed into the friendly protector 
of pious persons, with his name becoming common parlance for “friend” 
not only in Middle Persian and New Persian as mihr and mehr, respectively, 
but even earlier in Sanskrit as mitraya-. So the Achaemenian king of kings 
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ArtaxSaca or Artaxerxes II Mnemon (ruled 405-359 BCE) beseeched this 
yazata in his Old Persian inscriptions (Susa A.5, D.4) for protection from 
vispä gasta “everything ghastly” (x Indo-European *gheis- “ghastly, 
frightening, horrible, shocking,” on which see Watkins 2000: 28; rather 
than the customary translations as “evil, harmful, repugnant"). The anthro- 
pomorphized Mithra was shown wearing his sun-rayed hat as he protected 
the back of the Sasanian king of kings Ardeshir II (ruled 379-383 CE) in a 
rock carving at Taq-e Bostan (fig. 3). The anthropomorphic Mithra, with 
his sun rayed-hat, also was depicted in dexidsis (dextrarum iunctio) or 
good-willed “hand clasping” — for instance with Antiochus I (ruled 69-34 
BCE) the king of Commagene (now southwestern Turkey) at Nimrud Dagh 
(fig. 4). It is likely that the shared gesture represented a contract or pact of 
friendship and a commitment to just rule between worship-worthy spirit 
and ruler, just as handshakes can formalize agreements that connect indi- 
viduals (compare Kaim 2009: 408). Moreover, because he could be one’s 
beneficent friend, Mithra was a yazata associated with men’s success and 
wealth — an immortal who according to the devotional poem dedicated to 
him could provide sraogand sraorada, ni$tarətö.spaiid niödtö.barəzi$ta 
nmänä masita “large houses with beautiful women, fast chariots, unfurled 
rugs, and fluffed pillows” to those who proved themselves worthy (Yaët 
10.30, compare 31). 

Mithra supposedly traversed the daytime sky in his radiant chariot pre- 
ceding the sun — created by Ahura Mazda as the ultimate representation 
of fire which in turn was regarded as the Wise Lord’s son (Yasna 25.7, 
62.1; Choksy and Kotwal 2005: 227) — over all the regions (Yast 10.13, 
16, 67). Consequently, this spirit came to be amalgamated with the solar 
body which took on his name as Mihr-yazad (for instance in the Manichean 
Parthian text M 5.3) — ensuring that belief in his friendly facets continued 
even as Iran’s medieval populace transitioned gradually from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam. His astral nature also resulted in the Mithraic mysteries where 
Mithras subsumed Helios/Sol invictus or “undefeatable” and Perseus 
whose name may to be derived from Greek perth- or “attack, cut, destroy, 
scrape," coming symbolically to be nearby not only in the daytime sky but 
also among the nighttime constellations (Ulansey 1989/1991). Ever-present 
through astrological and astronomical speculation to fight for and protect 
his followers, belief in Mithra’s invincible spiritual valor consequently 
spread from Iran to the Roman empire with its Mithraeums constructed 
from Syria to England. 
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Fig. 4. Relief of Antiochus I and Mithra at Nimrud Dagh. 
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Mithra was regarded as a primordial hunter as evidenced by the cosmo- 
gonical tauroctony of the Mithraic Mysteries. As the quintessential hunts- 
man he also is present on a third-century CE fresco at Dura Europos chasing 
antelope and deer, a model perhaps for the images of later Sasanian rulers 
on silver plates as great gamesmen (Harper 1978). Even earlier, his pres- 
ence was manifested on the southern Ural steppes in the form of gold-foil- 
covered wooden stags placed at a Sarmatian kurgän or “burial mound” 
dating to the fifth or fourth century BCE and probably influenced by Achae- 
menian ideas of the time (Windfuhr 2007: 46-54, 78-79). As a hunter, 
Mithra also may have symbolized the bountifulness of the dahyu when its 
inhabitants exercised good judgment. Of course within the socioreligious 
order of Iran, as mentioned previously in reference to his yast, Mithra’s 
role was to hunt down those persons who broke their covenants and con- 
tracts, passing negative judgment on them just as he sought and rewarded 
those persons who fulfilled their obligations (just as the Greco-Roman 
Perseus and the Roman Mithras could do likewise). This notion of recom- 
pensing individuals would in time be transferred, by Zoroastrians who con- 
verted to Islam, to the holy nature of Hosayn the third Shi‘ite imam whose 
spirit comes radiantly in friendship to the side of just Islamic shähs or 
“kings” and devout Muslim commoners in their times of need. 

By the fifteenth century CE, as attested in the Persian Revayats or Treatises 
(2.18), Zoroastrians in Iran were using the phrases dar-e mehr and dar 
be-mehr both meaning “court of Mithra.” These phrases appear to be mod- 
eled on Old Iranian *maithryana or *mithradäna, rendered as mithraion in 
an Egyptian papyrus record from the third century BCE, and later as the 
Armenian word mehean or “place of Mithra, temple.” The phases came to 
serve as alternate designations for their atakhshkadag (ateshkade) or fire 
temples (Russell 1987: 263 with references; Boyce 1993; Choksy 2006: 
328, 2007: 231-232). Mithra was believed to traverse the sky in front of 
the immortal, swift-stallioned, sun with the radiant fire of liturgical glory 
before him, scanning the land below him for friends and foes (Yast, 10.13, 
127). So that spirit’s association, through name and site, with the fires in 
the presence of which Zoroastrians — clergy and laity alike — perform 
devotions directed at Ahura Mazda and lesser spirits fit the faith’s religiosity 
by creating communality within the fire temples (compare Russell 1987: 
262-266). 

The major daily ritual performed by magi at fire temples is the Yasna 
or Sacrificial Worship (for details of this ceremony see Kotwal and Boyd 
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1991). Mithra is symbolically linked via the sun to the fire, via pastures to 
the offerings (originally animal flesh, now fruits), and via the ring (on 
which see below) to the metal implements in the Yasna ritual. Those asso- 
ciations in turn connecting Mithra to the holy immortals Asa Vahista (Ard- 
wahist) or Best Order linked to the yazata Adur or fire and its physical 
manifestation, to Vohu Manah (Wahman) or Good Thought overseeing 
animals, and to Xara Vairiia (Sahrewar) or Desirable Dominion associ- 
ated with metals (partially Duchesne-Guillemin 1966: 85-87; Windfuhr 
1996: 253-254, 2004: 175, 194, 204). Mithra’s own festival, Mihragän 
(also called Jashn-e Mehr Ized) or the Feast in honor of Mithra the wor- 
ship-worthy spirit at the autumnal equinox, provided another Iranian societal 
and ritual counterpoint — in this case to Nav Ruz or the New Year’s 
festival at the vernal or Spring equinox (partially Dumézil 1988: 92-93) — 
by bringing members of the dmdna and the x’aitu together in celebration 
which reinforces the cordial ties that bind. Those celebrations continue not 
only among modern-day Zoroastrians but even among the Shi‘ite and Sunni 
Muslims of Iran and Central Asia. 

Another aspect of Proto-Iranian and early Iranian society was the notion 
of aryaman. Listed as the third category of the x'aitu (X'aëtav) series, Aryaman 
(Airyaman, Erman) reflected a societal construct embodying social fellow- 
ship often based on lineage and allegiance ties. In the Ga0as, Zarathushtra 
seeks it (Yasna 46.1, 49.7) and prays to hold confusion and hostility at bay 
from it (Yasna 32.1, 33.3-4). Given the importance of aryaman to the 
communal fabric of Iranian civilization, extension of the societal construct 
to a confessional tenet should not be surprising. As a yazata, whose epithet 
was i$iia- or “desirable” (Avestan aés-, compare Old Persian aiš- € Indo- 
European *ais- “desire, wish,” on which see Watkins 2000: 2; rather than 
the usual renderings as “longed-for, speedy, vigorous, wished-for”), he 
became the érmdn or “friend” who safeguards the ties that bind human 
together. Essentially he was present to cover each category of both the 
dmäna (nmäna) and the x'aitu (x'aëtav) series, binding in friendship those 
persons who freely desired to associate themselves with each other and 
with this spirit in their pursuit of the path of asa/arta (contra Duchesne- 
Guillemin 1966: 42). In a sense, therefore, the human notion of airiiaman 
plus the worship-worthy spirit of Aryaman became prerequisites for adhering 
to the covenantal and contractual principals that gain the friendship of Mithra. 

The Old Avestan A Airii/mà ISiiö or Let Aryaman (Airyaman) the 
Desirable prayer invoked both the social concept and its immortal entity: 
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A airiiama iso rafəördi jantü, nərəbilascd ndiribiiasca zaraÜustrahe, 
vanhaus rafəördi mananhö, ya daená vairim hanät mizdam, ašahiiā yasd 
asim, yam i$iiqm ahurö masatä mazda “Let Aryaman the desirable come 
to the support of the men and women of Zarathushtra, to the support of the 
good thought, to (the support of) the religious conscience which has chosen 
the worthy recompense. Order that is desirable, which Ahura Mazda bestows, 
I ask of order” (Yasna 54.1). By extension, Aryaman would come to pre- 
side over weddings among Iranians (and their ancestral relatives, the Vedic 
Indians) — another rite of social bonding — in which his devotional song 
forms part of the liturgical recitation. 

Originally the divinized desirable Aryaman was associated with guardian- 
ship of the peaceful pathways across the land, especially to and from abun- 
dant summer and winter pastures. Again Aryaman’s activities correlated 
with those of Mithra, an Aditya like him in the Vedas and even coupled 
together linguistically by the Sanskrit dvandva or “coordinative” com- 
pound Mitra-Aryaman (Rg Veda or Praise Knowledge, composed 1750- 
1500 BCE, 5.67.1, 8.26.11), but in this case the sun’s annual trajectory took 
precedence (Gray 1929: 131-132; Windfuhr 1999: 295, 317, 326). So space, 
place, and time were linked through human and divine fellowship with the 
goal of producing the best possible results on corporeal and spiritual levels. 

The spiritual journey along such a path compares well symbolically to 
the ancient Iranian Chinuuatö-Peretu (Chinvad Puhl) or the Bridge of the 
Complier which spanned the pit of Hell to connect Earth to Heaven in the 
sky. Everyone’s soul had to attempt traversing that bridge led by its own 
affable or hostile daéna (den, din) or “religious conscience” (Haööxt Nask 
or Section on Worship 2.9, 3.9; Arda Wiraz Namag or Book of Righteous 
Wiraz 8.6, 10.4-6, 21.1, 35.14). Indeed in Vedic belief, Aryaman traverses 
between Heaven and Earth along a path symbolically represented by the 
Milky Way — itself compiled of stars (on the Vedic materials see further 
Brereton 1981: 189-191 with references; Windfuhr 1999: 317). The 
prophet Mani’s spirit was said to have travelled the šībah rösn or “path- 
way of (star) light” to the paradise of light in the year 276 CE (Manichean 
Parthian text M 5569.1). Zarathushtra himself had remarked, in the first 
half of the second millennium BCE, about such a spiritual ascension: ya va 
moi nd gənd va mazda ahurd, dàiiat aghaus ya tü voistà vahista, ağım a$di 
vohü x$aÖrəm mananhä, yqscá hax$di xsmauuatqm vahmäi.a, fro tdi$ vispdi$ 
cinuuatö (fra) fra pərətüm “O Wise Lord, whoever, man or woman, grants 
me those things that you know are the best for existence — namely, reward 
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for truth and power through good thought — and whom I shall inspire to 
glorify those such as you, I will cross over the Bridge of the Compiler with 
all of them” (Yasna 46.10). 

Viewing the pathway or bridge to heaven as luminously star-filled like 
the Milky Way certainly fit well within Iranian socioreligious beliefs. It 
can be compared with the aivyayhana- (ebyänghan, also called the kustig, 
koSti, kusti as a calque on the original term) or white ritual cord worn by 
initiated Zoroastrians around their waists over the Sabig (sedra, sudre) or 
white ritual undershirt. The white cord symbolically bound devotees to the 
star-pesid or “star-spangled” and rosn or “luminescent” rah 7 paymänig 
or “pathway of moderation” available for traversing while alive toward 
asa/arta or order over the ritually pure background of the white undershirt 
(Cim 1 Kustig or Reasons for the Ritual Cord, especially 42-47; Dadestan 
1 Dénig or Book of Religious Judgments, by the high magus Manushchihr 
1 Juwanjaman during the ninth century CE, 38.14-15, 21; Rahbar-e Din-e 
Jarthushti or Guide to the Zoroastrian Religion, written in Gujarati by the 
dastur or high priest Erachji Meherjirana in 1869 CE, 5.11 where it is 
termed the beneficent path; See also Choksy 1989a: 54, 150). Following 
that orderly course while alive led to heaven via Chinuuatô-Peretu upon 
death. So the starry pathways of Aryaman eventually showed the way to a 
glorious individual afterlife. 

Possibly from the first, but certainly later on, Aryaman came to be 
imbued with another desirable act of friendship — healing and purifying 
the physical bodies of his ayaran or “friends” (aydr < airya-, arya-, 
through metathesis). Acting on Ahura Mazda’s instructions, he is thought 
to have brought cures to the 99,999 diseases that Angra Mainyu (Ahriman) 
or the Angry Spirit (< Indo-European *angh- “anger, constrict, strangle, 
rather than the traditional translations as “Destructive, Evil, or Hostile 
Spirit;” subsequently by medieval times Zoroastrian theologians would 
ascribe to Angra Mainyu a destructive hypostasis called Ganäg Menög or 
“Baneful Spirit” < Indo-European *g"hen- “bane, harm, kill, strike," on 
which see Watkins 2000: 4, 35; rather than the usual renderings as “Corrupt, 
Evil, or Foul Spirit”) inflicted on the newly-created corporeal world 
(Vidévdad 22.2-24). Zarathushtra in a wedding song spoke of disease 
being kept off the body (Yasna 53.7). Thus the prayer to Airyaman yazata 
(Erman yazad, Erman ized, specifically Yasna 54.1) may be recited, in 
conjunction with the Ardvvahi$t Yast or Devotional Poem to Best Order 
(Yaët 3) to facilitate physical healing. The SaoSyant (Sosans) or final savior 
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will perform the same recitation at the final resurrection (Bundahi$n or 
Primal Creation, the Zoroastrian cosmogonical and eschatological tale 
whose major redaction occurred in 1078 cE, 26.97-98; Wizidagtha or 
Selections of Zadspram 1 Juwanjaman, a magus who lived during the ninth 
century CE, 34.17, 35.21). Incantations to Erman ized still are recited by 
Shi‘ite folk healers in the villages of Iran. 

Aryaman’s link to curing of diseases — which were thought to be a 
consequence of Angra Mainyu’s confusion — created a nexus with ritual 
as well. In the homily to couples over whose matrimony Aryaman presides 
symbolically, Zarathustra alludes to the expunging of the spirit of confu- 
sion which disappears by sinking lower and lower back into hell (Yasna 
53.7; see also Choksy 1989a: 30). According to the Vidévdad (22.20), 
Aryaman had drawn nine karsa or “furrows” to hold evil at bay, exactly 
the number demarcated by magi for the Bara$nüm 1 no Sab or “Purification 
of the Nine (Days and) Nights” that forms the most efficacious and detailed 
of Zoroastrian purificatory rituals (Choksy 1989a: 23-52). Popular piety 
preserves minor actions and spells, in Erman’s name, for heterodox purifi- 
cation rites in Islamic Iran. Aryaman’s purificatory role may, in turn, have 
connected this yazata to the eschaton where he supposedly will play 
another crucial function by working with fire to melt mountains to produce 
the molten metal for humanity’s final ritual cleansing (Bundahi$n 34.18, 
Wizidagiha 34.48, 35.21—22). Apocalyptic speculation even may have 
viewed Aryaman as a savior among Manicheans and Zoroastrians in Late 
Antiquity (Windfuhr 1999: 320). So the starry pathways of Aryaman, with 
him as one's friendly guide, showed the way not only to a glorious afterlife 
but to existence in blissful order at the end of time just as Zarathushtra had 
promised (Yasna 30.1). 

While Mithra and Aryaman were denoted explicitly as immortal friends 
of humans, the other yazatas too serve as beneficent friends aiding mortals 
who follow the straight path of aÿa/arta. The yaSts to those worship-worthy 
spirits can be classified as great (YaSts 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 19, Yasna 
9, 10, 11, 57) and minor (Yasts 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21). Even 
within those two series, categories occur based on genre. Some great yasts 
displaying hymnic or yazamaide “we worship" composition (Yasts 8, 10, 
13, 14, and 17 which falls into both categories), while others demonstrate 
legendary or yazata “he/she worshipped” composition (Yaëts 5, 9, 15, 17 
which falls into both categories, and 19) (Lommel 1927: 1; Christensen 
1932. 10-17; Gershevitch 1959/1967: 20-26; Kellens 1978; Malandra 
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1983: 25, 27, 29, 119; Panaino 1992: 160, 1993: 116; Skjærvo 1994: 
199-212, 231—236, 240-241). Again, like the dmana and x'aitu human- 
related classification systems, the great and minor devotional poems, with 
their yazamaide and yazata categories, overlay one another in their societal 
and confessional functions—linking the yazatas as potential allies to 
humans in the quest to establish asa/arta as all-prevalent. 

One yazata, the female water spirit named Arəduui Süra Anahita 
(Ardwisür) or the Moist, Strong, Immaculate (or Unsullied, perhaps origi- 
nally meaning unbounded or unfettered) One rose in status during the 
Achaemenian period, eventually forming a trinity-like group with Ahura 
Mazda and Mithra. Därayavaus or Darius I (ruled 522-486 BCE) had 
requested mam Auramazdü pätuv hada bagaibi$ utamaiy vidam “May 
Ahura Mazda together with the other Bagas (Apportioners, a category of 
immortal spirits) protect my clan and me” (Old Persian inscription, Susa 
E.50-51). X&ayarsa or Xerxes I (ruled 486-465 BCE) had claimed adam 
Auramazdam ayadaiy artaca brazmaniya “1 worshipped Ahura Mazda in 
accordance with the highest order” (Old Persian Inscription, Persepolis 
H.40-41). But in time, reflecting Anahita’s growing importance, Artaxerxes 
II pleaded: AM Anahita uta MiOra müm pätuv hacä vispā gasta “May Ahura 
Mazda, Anahita, and Mithra protect me from everything ghastly” (Old 
Persian inscription, Susa A.4—5, compare Susa D.3-4, Hamadan A.5-6). 

Clues to the elevation of Anahita’s status can be found in the yast that 
honors her. Structural analysis of the tasks assigned to her by Ahura Mazda 
reveal direct connections to the sociopolitical and spiritual categorizes of 
the Proto-Iranians and earliest Iranians. Like Mithra, she was believed to 
protectively supervise worldly affairs and to bestow leadership over the 
dahyu or “land” to men who especially upheld order (Yaët 5.23, 26, 46, 
50, 89). Thus, Anahita came to be depicted in art on rock reliefs and coins of 
the Sasanian period as an approachable bestower of success — for example, 
on the grotto wall at Taq-e Bostan where Ahura Mazda and Anahita flank 
the Sasanian king of kings Xusro II (ruled 591—628 CE) and she displays 
not only the ring or diadem of covenantal just rule but the waters of pro- 
ductiveness (fig. 5; see further Choksy 1988: 44—46, 1989b: 126-133). 
Interestingly, the ring seems to symbolizes not just x'aranah but also the 
covenant between god and ruler plus the contract between ruler and sub- 
jects (Kiam 2009: 403, 410—411). It is the free-willed agreement that binds 
the residents of Iran together in amity, bestowed in this case by Anahita in 
conjunction with Ahura Mazda and protected by Mithra (compare fig. 3), 
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Fig. 5. Relief of Anähita, Xusrö II, and Ahura Mazda at Taq-e Bostan. 
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violation of which rendered an individual miÜro.druxs. So it should not be 
surprising that Artaxerxes II mentioned Anahita and Mithra together when 
asking for their friendly assistance. Upholding the regnal contract prof- 
fered by Anähitä would maintain rulers on the path of socioreligious order. 
The Sasanian royal family's sacred fire, Adur Anahid, burned in this fem- 
inine spirit's honor at city of Istakhr precisely because she symbolized the 
acquired wisdom necessary for just rule (Ya$t 5.86; see further Boyce 
1979: 106, 114). Through her actions, Anahita essentially became very 
much the proverbial ayar or “friend” when one was in need. Not surpris- 
ingly, after the Islamization of Iranian and Central Asian societies, many 
of Anahita’s characteristics including that of friendly intercession were 
assimilated into the image of Fatima, daughter of the prophet Muhammad 
and wife of the first imam ‘Ali. 

Like Aryaman, Anahita gained a purificatory role. She cleansed the earth 
and waters (Yast 5.5; Bundahi$n 3.17). She was said to regulate every 
aspect of birth and marriage, thereby ensuring continuity of the society 
politic and the religious congregation (Yasna 65.1—2; Yaët 5.2, 5, 87; 
Videvdad 7.16). Those beliefs were transmitted at a non-canonical level to 
Iranian Muslims. Ancient and early medieval Iranian eschatology even 
recorded a belief that this female spirit preserves Zarathushtra's semen in 
the mythical Lake Kayansih from whence three saviors will arise during 
the final days of humanity (Bundahi$n 33.36). Thus Anahita functions as 
a friendly immortal link that was (and in Zoroastrianism continues to be) 
vital for maintenance of the sociopolitical system in this corporeal existence 
and for facilitation of the forthcoming final existence where every member 
of the dmäna and x'aitu can achieve frasokarati (frasgird) or the eschato- 
logical *refreshening." 

Equally important, Ahura Mazda through his hypostasis Sponta 
Mainyu or the Holy Spirit, was assumed to have created six specific 
Aməşa Spanta or Holy Immortals representing aspects of material creation. 
These are Vohu Manah (Wahman) or Good Thought overseeing human 
minds and animals, Asa VahiSta (Ardwahist) or Best Order linked to the 
clarity and purity symbolized by fire, XSa@ra Vairiia (Sahrewar) or 
Desirable Dominion associated with the power of metals, Sponta Armaiti 
(Spendarmad) or Good Disposition — subsequently understood as Holy 
Devotion — embodied by the productiveness of the earth, Hauruuatat 
(Hordad) or Integrity and Wholeness — subsequently extended to Per- 
fection — manifest in the seamless fluidity of water, and Amərətat 
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(Amurdad) or Immortality seemingly present in the continuous growth 
plants (Choksy 1989a: 10-16, 126). 

Zarathushtra did not refer consistently to a specific list of holy immortals 
nor to any particular fixed ranking among them in the Ga0as (Lommel 
1930: 24-88; Narten 1982: 1-10; Kellens and Pirart 1988: vol. 1, 27-29; 
Humbach 1991: vol. 1, 14; Kellens 2000: 14, 50, 61-62). Yet, his words 
established the basis for this category of spirits (Windfuhr 1976: 212-213, 
1996: 240—241). Moreover, like human society with its dmdna and x'aitu 
systems of categorization, Zarathushtra’s pious words in one passage of the 
Ga0as (Yasna 47.1) may have provided the basic outline for an internal 
hierarchy of immortal beings (Tiele 1903: 141; Geiger 1916: 87, 100; 
Humbach 1991: vol. 2, 191). As a result, a category of spirits collectively 
called Aməş$a Sponta did develop in the Old Avestan devotional poetry of 
the Yasna Haptanhaiti (39.3). 

In time, within the Standard or Young Avestan texts, these holy immor- 
tals came to represent a multivalent, hierarchical, gender-based, symbolic 
division of the religious universe into three active masculine and neuter 
domains paired with three passive feminine domains (compare Duchesne- 
Guillemin 1966: 31-39; Narten 1982: 98-102; Kellens 2000: 21, 48-49, 
52-53). More specifically, those entities were not simply paired but manip- 
ulated to form a triple matrix having ethical and spiritual parameters with 
varying degrees of simplicity and complexity, tangibility and abstraction 
(see insights by Windfuhr 1996: especially 237, 241-250; Choksy 2002a: 
16-17). The theological variations that had been introduced by early priests 
were not limited to rearrangement based on gender, but included a fusion 
of Ahura Mazda with Sponta Mainyu who thereby became the Wise Lord’s 
creative facet. Tensions in particular emerged in the narratives that resulted 
in relocation of Vohu Manah, as friend and overseer of good mentality and 
fauna, to the head of the paradigmatic patterns over the initially dominant 
Asa Vahista (Insler 1975: 139). 

Originally, in the Ga0as, Zarathushtra had referred to Hauruuatat and 
Amərətat as benefits obtained from Ahura Mazda (Kellens 2000: 5, 18, 48). 
So when the Young Avestan texts were incorporated into early Mazdaism 
or Zoroastrianism, Hauruuatat and Amərətat came to be symbolized by 
sacrificial offerings — the liquid and plant portions of materials proffered 
by the devotional poet and by other supplicants to divine beings (Humbach 
1991: vol. 1, 92-94). In that aspect they represented passive possessions, 
initially non-corporeal benefits and later material offerings. Over time, 
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they came to be viewed as quiescent and, so, of lower ranking than their 
masculine or neuter counterparts (Narten 1982: 98-102; Kellens 2000: 
61-62). However, at the ritual center of a symmetrical arrangement of 
Aməşa Spontas bounded by Ahura Mazda and Sponta Mainyu, they had 
eschatological functions (Windfuhr 1976: 239-250, 273-286; Choksy 
2002a: 63-64). Consequently, by the Middle Ages, through the loss of 
grammatical gender in the Middle Persian language, Hauruuatat and 
Amərətat came to be regarded as neuter, almost masculine, entities — 
unlike Sponta Armaiti who remained feminine (Boyce 1989: 205-206). 
Perhaps that gender shift reflects not only a linguistic change but also a 
transition based on the aggressive, almost male, roles gradually attributed 
by the medieval magi to Hauruuatät and Amərətat in combating evil and 
ensuring salvation. As had occurred within Proto-Iranian and early Iranian 
societies on earth, the spiritual realm now had become categorized into an 
overlapping, multivalent, even gender-specific system aimed at ensuring 
friendly assistance was provided to humans who sought help in their jour- 
ney along the path of aÿa/arta. 

The ultimate immortal friend of many Iranians during antiquity and 
medieval times was Ahura Mazda. Ahura Mazda was the final guarantor and 
arbiter of friendship as well, one popular interpretation of his name Hormizd 
(Hormazd) even in the Classical Persian language. Merged with his progeny 
Adur (Atash) or fire, Hormizd came to be equated to the solar luminary as 
well. All aspects of the ties that bind humans together and of the immortals 
who oversee such links in the social, political, and religious spheres of life 
were believed to arise from Ahura Mazda because his hypostasis Spənta 
Mainyu chose aÿa/arta (Yasna 30.4-5). For exactly that reason, Sasanian 
monarchs depicted him in anthropomorphic form granting the ring or diadem 
of glory and covenant to them (figs. 3, 5; see further Choksy 1989b). It is 
most likely, therefore, the winged figure holding forth a ring in Achaemenian 
rock art such as the victory frieze commissioned by Darius I (fig. 6) and the 
tomb relief of ArtaxSaca or Artaxerxes III (ruled 359-338 BCE) at Persepolis 
(fig. 7) is an earlier representation of Ahura Mazda (on this much vexed issue 
where the initial identification seems to go back to Johann G. Rhode, Austen 
H. Layard, and George Rawlinson during the nineteenth century; see also 
Choksy 1990, 2002b; and the differing point of view by Shahbazi 1974, 
1980; both with references to previous scholarship). 

The Achaemenians beginning with Darius I may have modeled their 
god’s winged visual imagery along the lines of Assyrian divinity Aššur or 
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Ashur who, for example, was shown on a rock panel at Nimrud flying in 
front of king Ashurnasirpal II and armies loyal to him, even firing arrows 
at their enemies (fig. 8). The Assyrians in turn seem to have assimilated it 
from the Egyptian winged symbol (without an anthropomorphic figure) for 
Horus (Heru/Har), yet another divinity associated with the sky, the sun, 
and the hunt (see also Boyce 1982: 96). Bearing the name Salmu, and 
linked to the god of justice Samağ, the figureless winged disk — often 
shown in conjunction with monarchs below it — also denoted a divinity 
linked to the sun, covenants, contracts, and oaths of loyalty, fealty, and 
friendship in Babylonia, Assyria, Anatolia, and northwest Arabia during 
the second and first millennia BCE (Dalley 1986: 85-89, 97-98). Indeed 
both the winged figure and the figureless winged disk were depicted in 
Assyrian and Achaemenian imperial art — linking immortal spirits in pro- 
tective friendship to select humans. 

Evidence suggests that this metaphor had verbal precedent, as well. It 
was written in the Hebrew Bible that Yahweh leads and protects the Isra- 
elite masses and troops: “The Lord went in front of them in a pillar of 
cloud by day to lead them along the way, and in a pillar of fire by night to 
give them light, so that they might travel by day and by night. Neither the 
pillar of cloud by day nor the pillar of fire by night left its place in front 
of the people.... Then the angel of God who was going before the Israelite 
army moved and went behind them, and the pillar of cloud (the Lord God) 
moved from in front of them and took its own place behind them. It (the 
pillar of cloud) came between the army of Egypt and the army of Israel... 
At the morning watch, the Lord in the pillar of fire and cloud looked down 
upon the Egyptian army and threw it into confusion. He clogged their 
chariot wheels so that they had difficulty turning. The Egyptians said, ‘Let 
us flee from the Israelites, for the Lord is fighting for them against Egypt”” 
(Exodus 13.21-22, 14.19-20, 24-25). Not surprisingly given the textually- 
claimed antecedents, the visual symbol sans its anthropomorphic figure 
(owing to iconoclasm) came to be utilized in the royal iconography of the 
Judah or southern Israelite kingdom until the seventh century BCE, with 
oaths of loyalty — a characteristic necessary for amity — taken under its 
auspices. 

Like Ashur of the Assyrians and Yahweh of the Israelites or Jews, 
Ahura Mazda supposedly protects those persons who cleave themselves to 
him (Darius I, Old Persian Inscription, Naqsh-e Rostam A.52). His wor- 
ship leads to an individual being a siyäta or “happy one” while alive and 
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an artävan or “orderly one” after death (Xerxes I, Old Persian Inscription, 
Persepolis H.56). The Achaemenians had already commented on a wide- 
spread ancient belief that Ahura Mazda was vazraka ... ma@ista baganam 
“great, ... the mightiest of immortal spirits” (Darius I, Old Persian Inscrip- 
tion, Persepolis D.1). Ahura Mazda was believed to be the creator of other 
beneficent immortal spirits, of the stars, sky, Earth, plants, animals, and the 
hunt, and of human society with its friendships, covenants, contracts, 
wisdom to discern right from wrong, kings, and subjects (compare Darius I, 
Old Persian Inscription, Naqsh-e Rostam A.1-8, B.1-5). So this god would 
have been represented aptly in Achaemenian art by the winged figure 
hovering in front the king (figs. 6, 7) or proceeding before his chariot (as 
on Darius I’s imperial cylinder seal; fig. 9). Given Ahura Mazda’s divine 
preeminence, it is understandable that the Sasanian rulers Ardeshir II and 
Xusro II like earlier rulers of the dynasty were represented in the artwork 
at Taq-e Bostan (figs. 3, 5) reaching for the covenantal ring of glorious rule 
from the anthropomorphized friendly god. As the pöryötkesan or “ancient 
sages" had counseled, maintaining amity with the great god was most 
vital; a sentiment echoed today among Iranian Muslims vis-à-vis Allah. 


Friends versus Foes 


Pasäva drauga dahyauvä vasiy abava “ After that, the Lie became great 
in the land" claimed Darius I, referring to an alleged royal usurpation and 
to the rebellions he felt compelled to quash (Old Persian Inscription, Behistun 
or Bisotun 1.34), adding that he reestablished the foundations of society 
(1. 61—72). He did so, it was recorded in Iranian and Greek sources, with 
the assistance of friends both human and immortal — especially Ahura 
Mazda, probably represented by the ring-bearing winged figure as noted 
above (fig. 6; Old Persian Inscription, Behistun or Bisotun 1.48-61; com- 
pare Herodotus, History 3.70—89). Darius would go on to harness the 
fraternal status quo to his advantage, characterizing all rebellions against 
his rule as instigated by drauga (Old Persian Inscription, Behistun or Bisotun 
4.33-36), personified as the “lie” (compare New Persian doruq) and 
equated to cosmic evil that disrupts the bonds between humans that main- 
tain society. Uprisings tested and sundered the bonds of amity because 
such deeds supposedly went counter to the will of Ahura Mazda, who 
purportedly granted assistance in suppressing them. Darius essentially was 
depicting challenges to his authority as disrupting the dmdna and x'aitu 
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Fig. 9. Royal Seal of Darius I. 
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systems of sociopolitical order that should be supported by his subjects 
who, after all, were expected to be linked in harmonious friendship with 
each other, the ruler, immortal spirits, and god. Within the patriarchal sys- 
tem, rebels would have been miÜro.druxs for showing no respect for the 
implicit covenants between god, immortal friends, king, and human 
associates. 

The analysis herein has illuminated certain facets of the purpose, function, 
and significance of friends and friendships among Iranians during antiquity 
and the Middle Ages. The system of friendly confederacy that paywast or 
“bound” Iranians together flowed linguistically, politically, and ritually, like 
wisdom and wine, from the extended family of each household to the com- 
munity in every village, then on to the society of each district or tribe and 
eventually throughout the entire confederacy of the territory. Supported by 
Ahura Mazda, Mithra, Aryaman, Anahita, other yazatas, and the Amosa 
Spontas, friendship through free-willed bonding, cooperation, and goodwill 
at all levels of society would be integral to acquiring the learning, knowledge, 
and wisdom necessary to promote asa/arta while suppressing drug/drauga. 
Ultimately, that cooperative bonding in friendship ensured the humata, hüxta, 
and huuarsta essential for tranquility in the material world and salvation in 
the spiritual world. Indeed Zarathushtra is believed to have stated, differenti- 
ating between friends and foes of order: 


Afcd yada aesqm kaenä jamaiti aénanhqm, at mazda taibiio xsaÜroam 
vohü mananha voi.vidàiti, aeibiio sast€ ahurd yoi ayai dadan zastaiiô 
drujam. 

Atcd toi vaém hiiámà yöi im fəra$öm karanaon ahüm, mazdascä 
ahuränhö d.mötiastrd barand aÿäcä, hiiat haÖrü mana bauuat yadrä 
cisti$ aghat mae0a. 

Ada zi auud drüjo auud.bauaiti skəndö spaiiadrahiiä, at asistä 
yaojanté à husitöi$ vayhöu$ manayhö, mazda a$ahiidcd yöi zazanti 
vanhau srauuaht. 


When the judgment comes for these sins, then the power shall be pre- 
sented through good thought to you, O Mazda the Ahura, to command 
those who shall deliver confusion into the hands of order. 

May we be those (persons) who make existence fresh, O Mazda and 
other Ahuras, through the bringing of transformation and order so that 
(our) thought shall be focused here even if comprehension falters. 
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Then destruction will come down upon confusion’s distention. The 
swiftest (that is, the believers) shall be harnessed to gain good renown 
up to the good abode of good thought, Mazda, and order. (Yasna 
30.8-10) 


Each person either succeeded or failed socially, politically, and morally 
based on his or her choices, guided by tenets written in books, inscribed on 
stone, gleaned from the stars, performed in ritual, and communicated from 
one person to another. The only way to order and deliverance was assumed 
to be laid out through their worldview in which dostih or dusti (x Old 
Persian daustar-) facilitated common cause. But every individual had to 
apprehend it through wisdom generated from appropriate learning or be 
doomed to the negative consequences of their confused ignorance. So 
despite the endeavors of Clearchus and his fellow Greeks, the rebellious 
Cyrus the Younger was slain at the Battle of Cunaxa. Clearchus and the 
other Greek mercenaries then attempted their well-known Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, but he was captured and executed in 401 CE for having 
aided Cyrus the Younger’s uprising against the Achaemenian king of kings 
Artaxerxes II. Clearchus had chosen his friends and allies unwisely, from 
the Iranian point of view, despite all of his Hellenic education. The Classical 
Persian poet and mystic Jalal al-din Mohammed Rumi (1207-1273 CE), 
whose family chose wisely to move away from the Central Asian city of 
Balkh to the Anatolian city of Konya prior to the Mongol invasions, wrote 
with regard to corporeal and spiritual yari or “friendship” and the jushesh-e 
“eshq or “ferment of affection" — like the metaphor of aged wine recounted 
by Adurbad 1 Maraspandan—that accompanies it: Dar ne-yabad häl-e 
pokhte hich kam “the raw will never comprehend the condition of the 
cooked” (Masnavi-ye ma’navi or Rhymed Couplets of Fundamental 
Meaning 1.18). 
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Abstract: The Sassanian Persians are generally regarded as having maintained an 
elite cavalry unit called the ‘Immortals’, the formation of which was inspired by 
Achaemenian practice, thereby demonstrating continuity between the two dynas- 
ties, as per the general scholarly view. This article assembles all the pertinent 
evidential material from the Greco-Roman sources in order to present a compre- 
hensive critique of this position. It emerges that references to Sassanian Immortals 
in sources emanating from the Mediterranean world may owe more to classicizing 
fancy than to historical reality, and particularly a desire to approximate late- 
antique wars against Persia with those waged by the West against Achaemenian 
kings. 


Keywords: Sassanians, Immortals, Persia, army 


Our understanding of Sassanian military units, and indeed the army or 
späda itself, remains relatively incomplete, despite a burgeoning body of 
work on Persian military activity pertaining to the era in question!. This 
article looks at the elite cavalry in particular, and especially that cavalry 
unit known by contemporary Roman and Byzantine writers, in addition to 
many modern scholars, as the ‘Immortals’. It is widely accepted that this 
cavalry unit was so called because it represented a conscious attempt on 
the part of the Sassanians to resurrect the practices and institutions of the 
Achaemenians, and especially the 10,000-strong @0Gvatot or ‘Immortals’. This 
coheres with the broader view that the Sassanians regarded their dynasty as 
a continuation of the Achaemenian empire, which collapsed after the death 


! Abbreviations are as per S. Hornblower & A. Spawforth (eds.), 1996. The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, 3* edn., Oxford & New York. All translations, unless noted other- 
wise, are from the relevant Loeb Classical Library edition, adapted where deemed neces- 
sary. On the term spdda, see Shahbazi 1985: 496. I would especially like to thank Dr Philip 
Rance for a good deal of discerning criticism pertaining to some of the Byzantine authors 
dealt with in this article. 
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of Darius III in the wake of Alexander the Great’s victory at Gaugamela in 
331 B.C. To cite one example, Christensen (1944: 206) writes that “La 
politique d’Ardash£r [the first Sassanian ruler] était influencée, sans doute, 
par les vagues souvenirs de la grande période des Achéménides””?. Some 
have even asserted that stories relating to Ardashir I drew on traditions 
relating to Cyrus, the founder of the Achaemenian empire, the implication 
being that Persian writers maintained an intimate familiarity with literature 
of an earlier age?. The notion remains that the Sassanians justified the 
deposition of their Parthian predecessors, whom we call the Arsacids, on 
account of their ‘foreign’ origin, whereas the Sassanians represented a 
return to a truly ‘Persian’ dynasty. As a result, they sought to emphasize 
continuity with the Achaemenians, who had forged a Persian empire in the 
first place. This, or so it has often been assumed, resulted in the reinstitu- 
tion of Achaemenian practices. 

This ostensibly convenient view, however, has recently been contested 
by Daryaee (2006), who, building on a thesis put forward by Yarshater 
(1971: 517-532), maintains that there was no such attempt to reinvigorate 
the forgotten institutions of the Achaemenians, and that the Sassanian 
dynasty had very little knowledge of the empire, much less the specific 
institutions, of their supposed forebears*. In view of this important shift in 


? See also Tuplin 1996: 112-114; Dignas & Winter 2007: 56-62. Frye (1984: 293) 
writes that, “even if a detailed memory of the Achaemenians was not alive under the 
Sasanians, legends and stories of a great Iranian empire of the past surely were current”. 
More emphatic emphasis on memory of the Achaemenians is presented at id. 1983: 116, 
174. A purported letter of Shapur I, recorded by Ammianus (17.5.3-8), demands that the 
Romans return territories once held by his ancestors, including lands up to “the river 
Strymon and the boundaries of Macedonia” (ad usque Strymona flumen et Macedonicos 
fines, 17.5.5). But Kettenhofen (1984: 183-184, 190) makes the important point that the 
letter should not be regarded as historical testimony; see also Seager 1997: 253-268; 
Teitler 1999: 216-223. 

3 On this, see Christesen 2006: 51; cf. Frye 1976: 87; on the Cyrus stories, see Chris- 
tensen 1936: 120-140, and 126 in particular (assimilation of Cyrus and Ardashir in “le röle 
d”organisateur du royaume et de civilisateur”). 

4 Yarshater argues for the total 1oss of any memory of the Achaemenians and indeed 
“historical amnesia” (519) during the course of the Parthian period. This view is also sup- 
ported by Kettenhofen 1984: 184, see also the bibliography in Yarshater”s chapter, vvith 
previous scholarly suppositions about the Sassanian memory of the Achaemenians adduced. 
Yarshater holds that ostensible evidence of a Sassanian memory of the Achaemenians 
comes from Graeco-Babylonian tradition, i.e., “non-Zoroastrian sources” (525). Cf. Lee 
1993: 22, where some knowledge of Persia”s past glories is regarded as demonstrable, 
such as “their choice of Naqsh-i Rustam, site of the impressive Achaemenid royal tombs, 
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Sassanian scholarship, the widely-held notion that the Sassanians maintained 
a 10,000-strong unit known as the ‘Immortals’, as did the Achaemenians 
(even though their ‘Immortals’ were clearly infantry), warrants revisitation. 
This investigation aims to establish a better understanding of this enigmatic 
Sassanian unit, including its size and composition, all with reference to the 
position put forward by Daryaee regarding the nature of the Sassanians’ 
relationship with their Achaemenian past. By extension, the article also 
speaks to studies suggesting that Late Roman and Byzantine historians, con- 
scious of the Hellenic world’s titanic struggle with the Achaemenian enemy, 
were perhaps responsible in some way for promoting the view of a return to 
Achaemenian institutions. This has important implications for not only mili- 
tary historians, but also for those interested in the West’s conceptual framing 
of its relations with a more militarily aggressive Persian enemy than had 
arguably been the case during the Arsacid period. 

It is important to note that this discussion does not intend to provide any 
authoritative conclusions with regard to what the Sassanians themselves 
called their elite cavalry unit(s), save where such conclusions have the 
potential to shed light on the matter of whether they were indeed called 
‘Immortals’, or something similar. There has been some discussion else- 
where, largely in passing, regarding this complex matter. Suffice it to say 
that these investigations have been inconclusive and should, furthermore, 
be the preserve of experts in Near Eastern linguistics. 


I. Late-antique perceptions of the Sassanians 


That the Sassanians intended to revive the glories of their Achaemenian 
predecessors, a view which is relatively commonplace in modern literature 
on the topic, is not a tradition that has slowly crept into the histories of the 
Greco-Roman world. Rather, this notion began not long after the deposition 
of the last Arsacid ruler in A.D. 224. In John Xiphilinus’ Byzantine epitome 
of Cassius Dio (80.4.1), a contemporary of these events, we are told that 
Ardashir, upon defeating the Parthian foe, boldly claimed that he intended to 
win back all lands held by “the ancient Persians” (oi náñar 1166601), even 


as oneof the places in which [the Sassanians]... proclaimed their own achievements". This 
association, however, is disputed by Potter 1990: 373. On the Sassanians connecting their 
dynasty to that of the Achaemenians, see now Pourshariati 2008: 33, with n. 131, and 
385-386. 
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“as far as the Grecian sea” (uéypt ng "EAAnvırng 8aAdoons)>*. Granted, 
these may not be Dio’s exact words, but they are surely a reasonable reflec- 
tion of his thoughts on the topic, especially since, in those instances where 
both Xiphilinus’ epitome and the original source are available, the epitomator 
makes surprisingly few alterations, being generally content to omit rather 
than change*. More significant still, Herodian (6.2.2), another contemporary 
Greco-Roman historian, saw much the same territorial ambitions on the part 
of the Sassanians, even though he describes Darius III, the final Achaemenian 
ruler, as “the last of the Persian kings” (witness Aapetov TOD teAevtaiov 
Ilepoöv Bacu.éoc). The later Arabian historian al-Tabari (c. A.D. 839- 
923) provides a similar interpretation of events in his Annales (1.814)5. 
Even more telling is the testimony of the emperor Julian, who, unlike 
the sources discussed above, fails to differentiate between the Parthians 
and their Sassanian successors. Julian (Orat. 2.62c), writing in the mid- 
fourth century and describing one of the many sieges of Nisibis conducted 
by Shapur II (viz., that of A.D. 350), deliberately calls the Sassanian ruler 
“the king of the Parthians” (6 IIapOvatov BaotAEvc). At Orat. 2.63a, Julian 
also writes that the ‘Parthians’, as he is wont to call them, “keep up and 
imitate Persian customs” (6ta0@Covol ... kai GTopovvtar tà Tlepoıkü 
oùk öğtoövresg), including their military equipment and style of clothing, 
presumably because they wish to be seen, not as ‘Parthians’, but as Per- 
sians. The ‘Parthians’ therefore seek to give the impression of “resuming 
the empire that was theirs of old” (&vadaBetv ó& nv 66 Apyaiov 
BacıAeiav npoońkovoav) (Orat. 2.63b)”. Here, “Persian” is assimilated with 


5 Tuplin (1996: 113) seems to take Dio’s information at face value. 

6 T owe this point to Dr Philip Rance. 

7 See also Herodian’s statement, at 6.2.7, where “Artaxerxes” (i.e., Ardashir), by killing 
the Parthian king, “gained the throne for the Persians” (öv “Aptagép&Ens ànokteivag 
Tlépoats tv àpyrv AveKtnoato). 

8 On these claims, see Lee 1993: 21-22, where it is quite plausibly claimed that Sassanian 
aims were not quite as expansive as the Greco-Roman sources suggest. Ammianus (17.5.5) 
also makes Shapur II, in a letter to Constantius II, describe as his patrimony lands that had 
previously been part of the realm of his “forefathers” (witness maiores... meos), though 
Ammianus does not claim that the letter preserves a text actually written by the king, as 
17.5.2 suggests with the appearance of sensum. 

? Note that the ethnonym ‘Parthian’ is used elsewhere to describe Persians who are 
clearly members of Sassanian units (“Sassanian” need not be an ethnic marker in any case, 
and nor were all ‘Parthians’ of Parthian origin). Ammianus, for example, uses ‘Parthian’ 
and ‘Persian’ with little distinction; for loci, see n. 39 below. 
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the notion of Achaemenian, and therefore ‘genuine’ Persians, with ‘Par- 
thian’ describing those with no legitimate connection with the earlier era. 
This is reinforced at the same /ocus, where the ‘Parthian’ king, in imitation 
of the haughty Xerxes, reviews his assembled armies from the vantage 
point of an artificial hill, just as Herodotus (7.44) describes Xerxes doing 
in the Histories". 

There is no mention of the ‘Immortals’ here. But, in this context, their 
appearance would not have surprised, especially given Julian’s emphasis 
on the Sassanians copying Achaemenian institutions in order to give their 
dynasty an air of legitimacy. Julian, whose extant works are filled with 
classical allusions, had surely appropriated Herodotean décor for his depic- 
tion of the Persian king and his army. And he was surely not alone in this 
regard. If one were to accord the kinds of accounts described above any 
degree of accuracy, it should almost be expected that the Sassanians would 
resurrect the “Immortals” (@8@vatot) of old, though it is important to bear 
in mind that we can hardly be sure of what the Achaemenians themselves 
denominated the unit called thus by their Greek enemies!!. This is the 
broader historiographical context in which the evidential basis for the 
Sassanian ‘Immortals’ will be viewed. 


II. Horse-borne ‘Immortals’ in modern scholarship 


As described previously, what is immediately striking is that the Sassanian 
‘Immortals’ are cavalry. This conflicts with the Ten Thousand or so- 
called “Immortals” (&0Gvato1) described in Herodotus, our best source 
for Persian infantry of the Achaemenian period, for these soldiers were 


10 The notion of a Persian ruler surveying his assembled host from a vantage point is 
a regular theme in works describing Achaemenian practices; on this, see Charles 2011; 
116-118. Such a phenomenon is also described by Curtius Rufus (3.2.2-3); here, Darius 
III, imitating Xerxes, ostentatiously displayed his forces, to the extent of leading them 
through an enclosure designed to contain a myriad (i.e., 10,000 men) so as to number them 
off. This process took from sunrise through to sunset. Of course, the locus seems to be a 
reprise of Hdt. 7.60.2-3, where Xerxes’ army is numbered in almost identical fashion to 
that of Darius, blended with 7.44, where the Great King surveys his army from a specially 
constructed viewing platform at Abydos. 

H There has been a good deal written on this topic. Suffice it to say here that what the 
Achaemenians themselves called the unit is beyond the scope of this article. On this, see 
especially Charles 2011, with extensive bibliography. 
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clearly infantry!?. A 10,000-strong Persian cavalry formation is recorded 
in the Histories (7.41.2), where they appear in Xerxes’ reign, but they 
are not given a specific name and are in no way associated with the 
infantry described as G8évatot (Hdt. 7.83.1). It is reasonable to suppose 
that this group of cavalry comprised Achaemenian Persia’s principal 
standing cavalry force, while the dödvorot constituted the main standing 
infantry force, as I have argued elsewhere". In addition, there was a 
more elite cavalry unit, which was, at least by the close of the Achaeme- 
nian period, 1,000-strong and called the ovyyeveis or ‘kinsmen’ by 
Greek writers'*. But this, unfortunately, adds little to the present inves- 
tigation, for it is well recognized that armoured cavalry were accorded 
greater prestige than their infantry counterparts for much of the Sassan- 
ian dynasty”s history”. 

It is even possible that the Sassanian interest in cavalry over infantry 
(paygdn), especially with respect to its use as the main tactical strike-force 
on the battlefield, influenced Hesychius (s.v. ğödvorot = A 1531) who, 
writing his lexicon in the fifth century A.D., but not referring to any par- 
ticular era, recorded that the unit (téya) of döğvorot was comprised of 
cavalry, and was 10,000-strong: táyua inméwv napa IIépoaig pupiov 


12 10,000 infantry (Sopvddpot) are also mentioned by Xenophon at Cyr. 7.5.68. These 
could potentially refer to Herodotus’ ddävaroı. 

13 See Charles 2011: 131. I do not count, here, the king's personal guard, i.e., the 
unAoböpoı (Apple Bearers); note that Herodotus describes two units of 1,000 aiypoddpot 
(spearmen), one of which is generally associated with the pnAodpot; see especially Hdt. 
7.40.2 and 7.41.1, with 7.55.3. 

H See Hdt. 7.40.2, and cf. Hdt. 8.113.2: tiv innov TÜv xiv. Aside from Herodotus, 
a thousand-strong guard cavalry unit is also attested for the reign of Darius III, see Diod. 
17.59.2. Arrian (An. 3.11.5) calls them “the king's kinsmen” (ot ... ovyyeveig ot 
Baci oc). 

15 Nicolle 1996: 20: “Generally speaking the light horse outnumbered armoured men 
by ten to one, as they had in Parthian times"; see also Shahbazi 1985: 496, and especially 
Michalak 1987: 73-86, who contends that the first Sassanian heavy cavalry were very 
similar to that of the Parthians. Still, it has been argued that composite cavalry, a compro- 
mise between heavily armoured lancers and more lightly equipped horse-borne archers, 
eventually predominated by the time of Khosrow I; see Farrokh 2007: 231; Michalak 
1987: 83. Kaldellis (2004-2005[2007]: 202), dealing with the age of Procopius, points out 
that some Persian armies “consisted entirely of cavalry”; see Procop. 1.15.15, 1.17.1, with 
Iohannes Lydos (De magistr. 3.34.3), who assumes that all Persian armies were horse- 
borne, though he refers to much older Roman sources (i.e., those dealing with Parthia) 
close to the /ocus in question. 
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üvöpov (“unit of cavalry among the Persians of ten thousand men")!6. 
Perhaps a Greek lexicographer from the fifth century A.D., presumably 
impressed by the formidable reputation of the Persian cavalry, could not 
countenance the notion of an elite unit of Persians ever being composed of 
infantry, or perhaps he is merely reflecting a contemporary belief that the 
elite Sassanian cavalry were indeed called GOdvato1. Latte (1953: 55) 
holds that this lemma, and indeed many others, derives from a now-lost 
lexicon composed by Diogenianus!?. If the connection between these two 
lexicographers holds, Hesych. A 1531 can have nothing to do with the 
Sassanians, for Diogenianus was most active during the reign of Hadrian. 
That said, it is not possible to determine whether Diogenianus or Hesychius 
was responsible for turning the ‘Immortals’ into a cavalry corps, though it 
is probably safe to assume that the ultimate source for the strength of 
10,000 is Herodotus, and 7.83.1 of his Histories in particular. 

Over the years, modern scholars have therefore accepted the belief that 
the preeminent Sassanian cavalry unit was called ‘Immortals’ and, what is 
more, was organized roughly along Achaemenian lines. This invocation 
takes various forms and has its own historicity, beginning in the late eight- 
eenth century with Gibbon’s assertion (1994: 704), in the context of 
Julian’s attempt to conquer Persia, that “He [i.e., Shapur II] immediately 
detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand /mmortals, to second 
and support the pursuit”. The Achaemenian connection is not explicitly 
stated, but is obviously an integral part of Gibbon’s surmise. After intro- 
ducing Ammianus Marcellinus’ regius equitatus (25.5.9), Gibbon (1994: 
948, n. 104) also writes that “It appears from Procopius, that the Immortals... 
were revived... by the Sassanides”. This occurs in the context of a Persian 
attack on Jovian’s column in A.D. 36515, Gibbon’s association of Sassanian 
elite cavalry with the Achaemenian ‘Immortals’, to the extent that they 


16 My translation; it is worthwhile to recall that the overall number of infantry forces 
was probably greater, and they were certainly more important in sieges, where cavalry 
were obviously of little use. 

17 In the preface to his lexicon, Hesychius describes Diogenianus as his principle 
model. 

'8 Rolfe (1940: 521-523) translates this as follows: “the king, elated by the unexpected 
good fortune, added a corps of the royal cavalry to the army opposed to us and hastened 
on, ordering an attack on the rear of our army”. Fontaine (1977: 190) translates the most 
important part of the /ocus as “un gros effectif de cavalerie royale". 
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must have also numbered 10,000, clearly resonated with later historians, 
even if they did not always give the number 10,000 absolute credence. 

Around a century later, Rawlinson (1876: 652, n. 2), like Gibbon, 
contended that the ‘Immortals’ constituted “a division of cavalry num- 
bering 10,000” !?. Though the precise rationale for the unit size of is not 
given, it may be assumed that Herodotus provided the initial prompting 
(e.g., Hdt. 7.40-41, 7.83.1-2). In the early twentieth century, Inostrancev 
(1926: 23) put forward the view that “a division of “immortals”” was 
created, “probably, on the Achaemenian pattern”, though he did not 
mention unit size. Before the end of the Second World War, Christensen 
(1944: 208) conveniently summarized the prevailing view of Persian 
scholars: “Comme à l’époque achéménide, il y avait un corps de cheva- 
liers choisis appelé «le corps des immortels» [varthraghnighän khvadhayl, 
qui s’est composé, probablement, comme son modéle achéménide, de 
dix mille hommes”?0. Chaumont (1971: 11) took the thesis still further: 
she held that “La garde des Immortels est un bel exemple de la perma- 
nence des institutions de l’Iran ancien a traves les âges”, to the extent 
that the formation must have included “un corps de doryphores”, i.e., the 
unAoböpoı, which have generally been regarded (however debatably) as 
the elite cohort of the Achaemenian &8@vato17!. Chaumont does not 
comment on whether these men were also cavalrymen, or infantry like 
their Achaemenian predecessors. 

Though more recent scholarship, in addition to amateur literature, has 
ventured to look at what the Sassanians themselves called the unit generally 


1? See also Marquart 1896: 57, n. 36: “Auch unter den Sasaniden gab es ein Korps der 
Unsterblichen". 

20 See also Wiesehófer 1998: 197: “According to Procopius, the Sasanian elite corps 
was named the ‘Immortals’, like that of the Achaemenids”. 

?! Chaumont”s view is also strongly influenced by her belief that the office of chiliarch 
(hazärapatis) was the same in both Achaemenian times and in the Sassanian era (hazära- 
pat or hazärbed), for the chiliarch commanded the unAoböpo1/dopvböpot (see Diod. 
11.69.1), presumably a 1,000 strong unit. Whether the unAo&döpoı where really part of the 
10,000 adavoroı or an additional elite unit is a matter that need not be dealt with here, 
suffice it to say that the latter view has substantial merit, as I have argued elsewhere; see 
Charles 2011: 131-133. On the office of hazdrapat, see also Frye 1956: 315-316. Nöldeke 
(1879: 284, n. 2) notes that it is uncertain whether the decimal scale, well attested under 
the Achaemenians, as Dandamaev (1989: 194), Widengren (1956: 160-162) and Wiesehófer 
(1998: 91, with 67-70) discuss, continued down to Sassanian times, despite the use of titles 
that appear to recall this system. 
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referred to by the ancients as the ‘Immortals’”’, a matter which need not 
detain us here, the belief that the institution of an elite cavalry unit was in 
some way inspired by Achaemenian practice is still prevalent. Wilcox 
(1986: 33), for example, followed the notion that the ‘Immortals’ consti- 
tuted a 10,000-strong unit, and represented “a deliberate emulation of the 
unit of the same name and function in the Achaemenian Persian army”. 
He does not explain how an infantry and cavalry unit could perform pre- 
cisely the same “function”, though one imagines that this has something 
to do with the Achaemenian ‘Immortals’ constituting what might be termed 
a standing army”. Likewise, Gnoli (1981: 277) remarks that the appear- 
ance of the ‘Immortals’ in Sassanian times indicates “una tradizione iranica 
tenacemente radicata”. Even Shahbazi’s entry in the Encyclopedia Iranica 
(1985: 497) unquestionably continues the established Achaemenian para- 
digm. Nicolle (1996: 26), in a somewhat more nuanced view appearing in 
an amateur work, proposed that “The Varhranighan-khvadhay ‘Thousand 
Immortals’ were based on the famous Achaemenian guard unit of the same 
name”, which is in itself hardly a secure position. According to Nicolle, 
the unit may have shrunk to 1,000 men, but its connection to the armies of 
Xerxes remains, thus ensuring continuity with Persia’s military past. Again, 
the transition from infantry to cavalry is not explained, though the widely- 
held notion that Sassanian armies were mainly comprised of cavalry has 
surely played a part. 

The literature adduced above is by no means exhaustive, but it does 
serve to demonstrate that, despite considerable advances in scholarship 
pertaining to the Sassanian period, there remains the strongly-entrenched 
belief that the dynasty sought to emulate the glories of the Achaemenians, 


22 See Chaumont 1973: 153-154; she contends that, in Pahlavi, the unit was known as 
gund-i mädiyän, though she notes that the pushtigban of the Armenian sources (written as 
pustipan or pStipan) could designate the entire unit, or an internal elite (‘les doryphores?’); 
on these thorny matters, see the more detailed discussion in n. 57 below. 

23 Note, too, the following assertion: “this seems to have been instituted at an early 
date in Sassanid history”. Greatrex (1998: 53) credits both a strength of 10,000, and that 
the name recalled “the unit which fought against the Greeks at Thermopylae”; likewise 
Huart 1972: 150. 

24 See also Cawkwell 2006: 238. Farrokh (2005: 6), in an amateur work that neverthe- 
less has been widely cited elsewhere, is perhaps most emphatic of all, to the extent (surely 
more the preserve of historical novels) that the Sassanian unit wore uniforms of similar 
style to those used by the Achaemenian Immortals (“highly probable”). 
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to the extent of closely aping their military institutions. That the supposedly 
10,000-strong ‘Immortals’, now cavalry, included a sub-unit of 1,000 
öopvdoöpot, as Chaumont (1973: 153-154) contends, represents an 
unnecessarily extreme extension of this sort of thinking, and one which 
should almost certainly be disregarded. I have previously (2007: 337, 
n. 102), however, expressed doubts about the notion of reconstructing 
Sassanian unit sizes on the basis of sources, such as Herodotus, written 
roughly a thousand years previously”. It is with this in mind that we now 
look at the ancient documentary evidence for the so-called Sassanian 
‘Immortals’. 


HI. The ancient sources 


As seen above, there is a consistently expressed view that i) the Sassanians 
maintained a cavalry unit called the ‘Immortals’ (with the underlying 
assumption that this is a Greek translation of a word in Pahlavi), and ii) 
that it was of large size, perhaps even 10,000 strong. Here, we look at the 
evidential basis, such as it is, for these assertions. The relevant /oci in the 
ancient sources have not hitherto been examined in any great detail, nor 
have they been consistently adduced by the modern authorities discussed 
above. We find that, in modern academic discourse, the name and size of 
the unit of principal interest to us often goes unquestioned, so that the 
recorded details, on account of their frequency, eventually become self- 
reinforcing. But, as seen below, when one seeks an evidential basis for the 
accepted thinking on this topic, it soon becomes clear that references to an 
elite Sassanian cavalry unit are very thin on the ground, while a unit 
strength of 10,000 men, as per the Achaemenian ddavaroı, becomes 
increasingly difficult to defend. 

What prompted Gibbon’s previously adduced contention is Procopius’ 
repeated use of the word à0Gvatoi — the very same word used by 
Herodotus — in the context of the battle of Dara (A.D. 530), where the 
Roman forces were led by Belisarius. Here, Procopius uses the word, 
and twice with the qualification of “so-called”, to describe what have 
generally been interpreted as the elite Persian cavalry, e.g., witness TOV 


25 Note, too, “a cavalry unit of indeterminate size, but surely less than 10,000”. 
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G0avatov Xeyopévov Aöxog at 1.14.3176, It is significant that Procopius 
nowhere tells us the size of the unit, with the rather indeterminate use of 
Aóx oc not providing us with any great surety”. Despite this, it is difficult 
to credit the simplistic notion that, because Procopius calls the cavalry in 
question @0évato1, they must have been 10,000 strong like the ‘Immortals’ 
(also döğvorot) of Herodotus. When these men appear outside the walls 
at Dara, in a reserve position quite compatible with an elite status (1.14.31), 
all we can really conclude is that they were a cavalry unit of uncertain size. 
At the previously introduced /ocus, and again at 1.14.44, the unit is 
described as “the so-called Immortals” (too, àO0avátouc Aeyopévouc), 
which does not give us a great deal of confidence that we are looking, here, 
at an accurate Greek translation of a Persian unit title. 

That the elite Sassanian Persian cavalry were called ‘Immortals’ was a 
seemingly well-entrenched concept by the time that John Malalas (Chron. 
14.23) wrote his rather muddled history in the latter part of the sixth century, 
not too long after Procopius’ floruit. He records that, in A.D. 421, i.e., during 
the reign of “Blasses” (i.e., Bahram V), “the emperor of the Persians 
chose a Persian named Ardazanes from the unit of the Immortals (tayo. ... 
TOV AEYOLEVOV dO0avátov)" to engage in monomachy (or mard-o-mard 
combat in Pahlavi) with a Roman champion”’. In similar fashion to Proco- 
pius’ use of Aöyoç, Malalas employment of táyua provides no real clue 
as to unit size, with the word probably appearing here in a non-technical 


26 See also Procop. 1.14.44-45, 1.49. That the ‘Immortals’, together with other troops, 
rushed at the Roman line and, upon being countered successfully, retreated in complete 
confusion, with 5,000 having been left for dead by their comrades, hardly seems indicative 
of an elite unit (though we are obviously dealing here with a good measure of chauvinism 
on Procopius’ part). On the battle, see also the detailed discussion of Greatrex 1998: 171- 
185, with Haldon 1999: 194-195, and now Lillington-Martin 2007: 299-311. 

27 Dr Philip Rance (in personal correspondence) pointed out to me that A6%og is gener- 
ally used by Procopius to refer to flexible or ad hoc military formations, thereby suggest- 
ing that the word be translated in most cases as ‘corps’, ‘brigade’ or ‘division’, although 
it is also occasionally applied to more specific military structures: cf. Procop. 3.5.18, 
4.3.8 (= brigade?); 4.5.5 (= indeterminate infantry unit); 4.17.5 (= brigade); 8.27.2 (= 
schola), 8.35.18 (= brigade?); Aed. 3.4.15-16 (= legio). 

28 On which locus, see Inostrancev 1926: 28. Procopius seems to have been rather 
keen on the notion of groups of 10,000 Persians, as was Herodotus; see, e.g., 1.14.1: 
OTPATLMTAL HLÜPLOL. 

29 Translation adapted from that of Jeffreys, Jeffreys & Scott 1986: 199. These translators 
opted to translate táypa as “division”. 
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sense. According to Malalas, the warrior on the Roman side was a Gothic 
comes foederatorum called Areobindus??. If the Roman champion should 
win, the Persian king, or so Malalas tells us, promised to forge a 50-year 
peace between the two empires. Despite the general sense of confusion 
pervading much of his work, Malalas was on this occasion at least aware 
that the so-called ‘Immortals’ were a cavalry unit, for the duel — which 
went the Roman champion's way — was fought on horseback?!. 

The fifth-century Socrates Scholasticus (HE 7.20.5-11), together with 
the account of Theophanes (A.M. 5918), who wrote over three centuries 
later, tell us that the Persian king desired to make peace with the Romans 
in the following year (A.D. 422). But this growing amicability was thwarted 
by the “Immortals” (G8évato1), who convinced their king to attack the 
Roman army. We are told that the ‘Immortals’, despite their name, were 
annihilated in their foolhardy attempt to charge the Roman forces, and had 
therefore proved themselves to be mortal — a statement which seems a 
touch contrived on the author's part. Socrates (HE 7.20.5), who was con- 
temporary with the period to which he refers, described the “so-called 
Immortals” (oi xaXobpevot ... à0óvatou as 10,000-strong (witness 
Apıduög 66 öoriv obtoc pupiov yevvotov dvöp@v), as per Herodotus 
(7.83.1), while the derivative Theophanes (A.M. 5918) naturally provides 
similar information (tv pvpiáða TOV rap ' aètois Aeyopévov àáOavátov 
avei\ov). Generally ignored is that these are the only occasions, as far as 
can be ascertained, where the Sassanian ‘Immortals’ are so described in the 
ancient literature. No other account records unit strength. 

To what degree we credit the information provided by Socrates perhaps 
depends largely on whether he referred to Herodotus for further information, or 
a similar source detailing Achaemenian exploits. The answer to this will never 
be known*2. Yet, the context of Socrates’ account is somewhat dubious. Here, 


30 This detail is possibly an anachronism, since the office/title of comes foederatorum 
is not explicitly attested until 546. The first explicit instance is Artabanes in 546-569, who 
was concurrently magister militum praesentalis and an honorary consul, as per Procop. 
7.31.10. Note, too, PLRE IIIA: 125-130, s.v. Artabanes. On these issues, see also Haldon 
1984: 100-101; Scharf 2001: 66-68, 78-83, 129-132. That said, the office could well have 
existed in the early sixth century. 

31 For commentary, see VViesehöfer 1998: 198, with Shahbazi 1985: 498, who seems 
to accept the authenticity of this curious notice. Procopius also records an instance of 
monomachy, initiated by Persian warriors, at 1.13.29-38. 

?? Socrates’ sources were analysed by Geppert (1898: 131), who did not identify the 
source on this occasion, other than by the provision of a rather unhelpful “mündliche 
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the supposedly 10,000-strong ‘Immortals’, after deciding to ambush a smaller 
Roman force (not a tactic suggesting numerical superiority), were thwarted by 
the main Roman army that, on account of divine intervention, came to their 
comrades’ defence. Reference to Aöyot at 7.21.7 could hint at Socrates’ sources 
being imperial panegyrics, something which hardly inspires confidence, more 
so since Herodotean re-workings were stock-in-trade of panegyrists dealing with 
oriental warfare?. In short, an ecclesiastic’s reworking of a panegyric gives us 
little cause to assign any great deal of accuracy to this part of his history. 

Whatever the case, Socrates’ narrative represents a partial reprise of the 
manner in which Herodotus deals with Xerxes’ ‘Immortals’ at the pass of 
Thermopylae in 480 B.C**. After Leonidas’ men repulsed the Persian 
hordes, they had to contend with Xerxes’ ‘Immortals’. But they, too, were 
beaten off (Hdt. 7.211.1-2). In the Histories, the defeat of the ‘Immortals’ 
serves to sublimate Spartan military glory, just as the destruction of the 
‘Immortals’ in late-antique accounts of Romano-Persian conflict serves to 
sublimate imperial glory and the foolishly vainglorious nature of the bar- 
barian aggressors. One could also argue that such loci deliberately juxta- 
pose the impetuous nature of the ‘barbarians’ with the cool reason of their 
Mediterranean foes, to the clear advantage of the latter. Finally, it is worth 
adding that it is not only the Greco-Roman authorities that mention an elite 
Sassanian unit. At the battle of Avarayr (A.D. 451), fought in Vaspurakan, 
Etis@ Vardapet (6.4, 6.8), an Armenian dealing with events taking place 
during the years A.D. 449-451, tells us that a group described as “the elite 
of the bravest warriors of the Persian army”*> charged the Armenian forces 
of Vartan Mamikonian°®. 


Überlieferung”. By way of contrast, van Nuffelen (2004: 7, with n. 45), in his discussion 
of the use of panegyrics as sources for the Historia Ecclesiastica, lists “Socr. 7.18-23” as 
an occasion where Socrates probably had used “un ou plusieurs de ces panégyriques 
comme source" (repeated at 473). But the same authors fail to find any convincing trace 
of Herodotus in the narrative part of the text, although van Nuffelen (2004: 4) does 
acknowledge that Socrates was quite familiar with Herodotus, as evidenced by HE 1.18.16, 
where “il se refere implicitement [à]... Herodote”. 

33 I thank again Dr Philip Rance for this astute observation. 

34 See also Diod. 11.6.3-11.11.6, which is arguably even more rhetorical and chauvin- 
istic than Herodotus’ account of Thermopylae. 

35 Translation of Thomson 1982: 169. 

36 See edition of Venise 1950 (at 225, 229), with Hiibschmann 1897: 192, n. 396 (“die 
Schar des Unsterblichen”). In addition, in an Armenian history attributed to Sebeos, we 
read of the Persian king summoning his “life-guards”, among other formations, in order 
to take flight (590). But the guards, together with other groups, decided to kill Ormizd and 
replaced him with his son Khosrov II; see 74-75 (= chapter 10) of Abgaryan 1979. 
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Despite all these references to ‘Immortals’, or at least elite cavalry units, it 
is curious that the historian Ammianus is silent on the topic. Ammianus was 
a Roman officer from the Greek-speaking part of the Empire, was present at 
the siege of Amida (A.D. 359), and accompanied Julian on his ill-fated Per- 
sian expedition (A.D. 363). Despite having witnessed Persian cavalry opera- 
tions first-hand, he never once calls any of the Persian cavalry, including the 
heavily armoured troops, ‘Immortals’ — and this despite his well-attested 
penchant for delving into earlier histories for interesting odds and ends?". As 
referred to above, the closest that Ammianus gets to ‘Immortals’ is regius 
equitatus (25.5.9), perhaps a reference to a ‘guard’ cavalry unit, but not neces- 
sarily one called *Immortals', either by the Persians themselves, or by their 
enemies??, The exact phrase is multitudine ex regio equitatu adiuncta his, qui 
dimicavere nobiscum. 'This seems to imply that the Persian royal cavalry was 
of a reasonable size, but it is futile to hazard a guess at unit strength on the 
basis of this rather shaky testimony, and the use of multitudo in particular. 
Likewise, it would be unwise to make too much of Ammianus’ failure to refer 
to what he would have written as Immortales (for he wrote his Res Gestae in 
Latin). Despite this, it is perhaps significant — and to his credit — that he 
chooses not to follow the path of Sassanian-Achaemenian assimilation any- 
where in his description of Rome's battles with Shapur II°’. 


IV. Procopius and the Achaemenian tradition 


From all the scanty material on the Sassanian ‘Immortals’, it is obvious 
that Procopius has had by far the greatest influence on the modern notion 


37 Thompson 1947: 21-22; Crump 1975: 5, with a longer discussion at Galletier and 
Fontaine 1968: 28-31. 

38 Tt is unfortunate that there is no accompanying note in the relevant Loeb or Collection 
des Universités de France edition. What is even more surprising is the lack of commentary 
at Boeft et al. 2005: 192-195, where the /ocus is discussed in detail. 

?? Worth noting is that, in Ammianus’ account of Julian's expedition, he uses the terms 
‘Parthians’ and ‘Persians’ more or less interchangeably (e.g., at 25.1.18, 25.3.4, 25.4.17, 
25.4.23, all close to the /ocus in question). It could be argued that Ammianus, writing in 
Latin, continues earlier Roman discourse, and that, as a consequence, the need to imbue 
his treatment of Julian's campaign with décor from the Hellenic world's struggle with 
Persia (such as G0Gvatot) was deemed unnecessarily intrusive. Herodian (6.4.4-6.6.6) also 
fails to mentions the ‘Immortals’ in his account of Severus Alexander's campaign against 
the Persian in the mid-third century A.D., as does the rather more unreliable Historia 
Augusta at Sev. Alex. 55.1-56.8 (not greatly detailed in any case). 
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of the elite Sassanian cavalry being called ‘Immortals’, even though Pro- 
copius himself gives no details of unit strength. In view of his influence, it 
is worthwhile running the rule over Procopius’ credentials as a military 
historian. It has traditionally been thought that he was an excellent source 
for matters pertaining to Sassanian Persia. For example, Gnoli (1981: 276- 
277) claims that, thanks to Procopius’ direct military and diplomatic expe- 
rience, the author is “una fonte storica di grande attendibilita per quanto 
concerne la organizzazione dell’impero persiano”; he also describes him 
as an “osservatore attento... delle cose militari”*. This position, however, 
has been extensively re-evaluated in recent scholarship and, though this 
matter has received extensive treatment elsewhere, some points are of critical 
importance to our problem regarding the ‘Immortals’. 

First, Procopius was not an eyewitness to many of the battles that he 
describes, though he did serve in Belisarius’ Persian campaign of A.D. 
530, and so had some direct experience of the Sassanians and their mili- 
tary activities — including their exploits at Dara, on which Procopius 
provides one of the most technically detailed descriptions of a late Roman 
battle*'. He was therefore reliant on unnamed oral sources to some degree, 
at least for the broader, structural details of his narrative and, as Rance 
(2005: 429) points out, to staff officers in particular, many of whom 
appear (sometimes even named) in Procopius’ narrative of events”. Second, 
he was wont to display classicizing tendencies as a means to flesh out 
his history. This involved appropriating the décor of other eras and 
arranging it on the bare bones of his contemporary narrative, as Pazdernik, 
in particular, has discussed with reference to Thucydides’ history and 


40 See also the very similar observations of Pugliese Carratelli (1971: 600), who claims 
that Procopius had direct experience of internal and external Persian policy, in addition to 
the organization of the empire; see also the thoughts of Klima 1977: 32, who stresses 
Procopius’ overall impartiality: “er schreibt von keiner Sekte, von keiner Bewegung, 
sondern nur von willkürlicher Regierung Kaväds”. 

41 On Procopius’ other military experience, e.g., in the Vandalic war, see Kaegi 1990: 
54, 56-57. 

42 On his sources for the eastern campaigns, see Greatrex 1998: 168, n. 2, 187, n. 46, 
with Cameron 1985: 203. As Downey (1953: 348) says, “it would be interesting to know 
how much of Procopius’ reputation rests upon the fact that the sources with which his 
work can be confronted are rather meagre”. On Procopius’ qualities (or otherwise) as a 
military historian, see also Adshead 1990; Kaegi 1990. The latter is very supportive of 
Procopius’ historical value, including his use of eyewitness information and personal expe- 
rience. 
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Xenophon”s Hellenica?. Procopius’ relationship with Herodotus, our prin- 
ciple source for the Achaemenian ‘Immortals’, is even more widely 
acknowledged, though, aside from reference to the döğvorot, there are no 
other overtly Herodotean influences in his detailed and ostensibly well- 
informed account of Dara^. Indeed, Whitby (2005: 650) has issued a 
caution on recent efforts — most notably those of Kaldellis — to highlight 
the intertextual complexity of Procopius’? work. Still, Pazdernik (2000 
and 2006) has demonstrated, in a reasonably convincing fashion, that Pro- 
copius “was capable of constructing... analogies through carefully-focused 
classical allusions and mobilizing them for the purposes of characterization 
and analysis”*. Though, on this occasion, we are clearly not dealing with 
characterization, the point remains that verbal signifiers could be used to 
weave texts together. 

Of the two markers that characterize Procopius’ historical writings, it is 
clearly the second point, viz., his unmistakable penchant for classical allu- 
sion (in a similar if not quite so obvious manner as Julian at, e.g., Orat. 
2.63b), that is most relevant to the appearance of döğvorot in the context 
of Dara. This is especially the case given that the word is seemingly at 
odds with Procopius' relatively matter-of-fact treatment of the engage- 
ment, which bears no discernible resemblance to Herodotean narrative. 
Whether Procopius’ use of @0dvatot is indeed a product of classical influ- 
ence, or simply because the Persian cavalry was popularly known as 
‘Immortals’ among the Roman soldiery of the day, presumably as a result 


^5 Kaldellis (2005: passim, but especially 5, 38 and chapter 3) also find strong echoes 
of Plato's Republic, a position vehemently refuted by Whitby 2005: 648. Kaldellis (2004- 
2005[2007]: 202) also remarks on “paired speeches in the Thucydidean manner", with id. 
2004: 28-32; on Thucydides and Procopius, see also Adshead 1990: 95-104; Bornmann 
1974: 138-150; Braun 1885: passim; Cameron 1985: 39-45, 135; Kaegi 1990: 83-84. 

44 On this, see Braun 1894: passim. 

^5 Whitby's statement was penned in reaction to Kaldellis 2004. Cf. Rance 2005: 451, 
with specific reference to Procopius' account of the battle of Taginae (A.D. 552): “there 
is no single recognizable literary model or specific mimesis; his language derives from a 
broader classicizing tradition". 

46 Pazdernik 2006: 181, with 194: “Procopius’ implied or intended reader is one who 
is equipped and disposed to find meaning in contemporary events by seeking out parallels 
and exemplars from the classical past”; on this, see also Kaldellis 2004-2005(2007): 195. 
Kaldellis (2004) takes this thesis even further in his monograph on Procopius, but he also 
points out that the Secret History, generally attributed to Procopius, demonstrates the 
author's "frustration with the inadequacy of classical regimes to represent... tyranny" 
(2004: 118-119). 
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of a well-embedded Herodotean tradition that might not even be con- 
sciously acknowledged as such*’, is difficult to determine. The word’s 
appearance in Malalas, Procopius’ near contemporary, may well speak to 
the latter view. It follows, of course, that Procopius’ say-so is clearly not 
enough to credit the notion of the elite Sassanian cavalry being called 
‘Immortals’ by the Persians themselves**. His testimony only constitutes 
evidence of what such cavalry were called by their enemies. 

Regardless of the unit’s name, that an ‘elite’ cavalry unit numbered 
10,000 troops in late antiquity remains astonishing. Sixth-century armies, 
as a general rule, were much smaller in size compared to those used in 
classical Mediterranean warfare, regardless of the uncertainties associated 
with divining the numerical strength of late-antique armies, and Persian 
forces in particular. More often than not, entire armies during the Proco- 
pian period were in the vicinity of 20,000-25,000 men”. If we return to the 
battle of Dara, where 40,000 Persian troops (horse and foot combined) 
were supposedly present (Procop. 1.13.23), this would imply a full quarter 
of the Sassanian forces being what could be termed ‘guard cavalry’ — a 
rather dubious position in the context of the overall size of the Persian 
army at this particular engagement. Indeed, Belisarius forces’ numbered 
somewhere in the vicinity of 25,000 men, including 1,200 horse-borne 
Huns and 300 Erulian troops, all presumably cavalry (Procop. 1.13.19-23). 

A final important question regarding our limited evidence for Sassanian 
military structures and hierarchies is whether there is any evidence of other 
military or indeed civil institutions discernibly or potentially inspired by 
Achaemenian practice. Perhaps the only instance that comes close is the 
office of hazarapatis, the holder of which originally seems to have been 
the commander of the Achaemenian pnAoddpot, the infantry guard of the 


47 As might well be the case with Procopius’ contemporary Malalas, an author seem- 
ingly without great literary pretensions. 

48 On Procopian scholarship ca. 1995-2003, see Greatrex 2003: 45-67. In this context, 
it is worth recalling Averil Cameron’s admonishment (1985: 136) that “to assess the evi- 
dential value of Procopius’ work we need if possible to examine the credentials of every 
individual passage”. The Procopian /oci referred to above provide obvious cases-in-point 
for such an approach. 

49 On army sizes in late antiquity, and the sixth century in particular, see the detailed 
analysis of Rance 2005: 447-451, with Downey 1953: 343-342 and Nicasie 1998: 203- 
207. See also Elton 1996: 105-106, who does concede that cavalry had become more 
important by the reign of Justinian. 
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Great King”. This office is also recorded under the Sassanians (as the 
hazarapat or hazärbed), thereby suggesting an ostensible Sassanian 
interest in Achaemenian institutions. If so, this would substantially 
undermine Daryaee’s case, and indeed the notion of the Sassanian 
‘Immortals’ having no connection with Achaemenian practices, as is 
argued here. But Gignoux (1990-1992: 423) contends that it is just pos- 
sible that the office was an Arsacid legacy, though this cannot be proved, 
since the existence of a Parthian form of the word (Aazarpet or häzaruff) 
need not necessarily demonstrate that the office was an Arsacid institu- 
tion*!. But, if this is really the case, the Sassanians owed this institution 
not to the Achaemenians, but to the Parthians??, who, as has been argued 
by some scholars, and by Pourshariati in particular, continued to exercise 
considerable — and indeed increasing — influence in the new dynasty””. 
Furthermore, Pourshariati (2008: 63) makes the point, based on her 
extensive study of leading families of the Sassanian period, that “the 
powerful figure of hazärbed was generally chosen from the Parthian 
dynastic families", such as the Sürens and Ispahbudhan. That said, her 
firmest evidence pertains largely to long after the deposition of the last 
Parthian king. The failure of any source to mention a revived unit of 
unAooópor also ostensibly supports the notion that the office probably 
derived from non-Achaemenians institutional forms, though there is an 
argument, advanced by Junge (1940: passim) in particular, that the office 
had become increasingly political under the Achaemenians, and, as a 


50 On this unit, see Charles 2011 (with extensive references to previous literature), 
together with n. 21 above. 

5! The word is attested in both Parthian and Pahlavi very early in the Sassanian period: 
for example, one Pabag held the title under Ardashir I; see SKZ MP line 29, Parth. line 
23 of edn. Back 1978: 350-351. 

52 Tt is generally assumed that there was a good deal of continuity between the two 
dynasties with regard to state officials, despite their being little in the sources regarding 
the civil administration of Parthia; on this, see especially Lukonin 1983: 735-738. What 
the office of hazdrapat entailed under the Sassanians is not completely clear. Lukonin 
(1983: 737) speculates that it “may have been a military title, equivalent to that of the 
praetorian prefect” (which would be similar to the role in Achaemenian times, viz., that of 
chiliarch), while Christensen (1944: 113) thinks that the term was entirely political by this 
stage, and possibly equivalent to a ‘prime minister’, as does Pourshariati 2008: 501: 
“grand intendant, whence also prime minister”; cf. Gignoux 1990-1992: 424: “may no 
longer have been military, but civilian”, with Widengren 1956: 162. 

53 On this, see especially Pourshariati 2008: passim, and 37-65 in particular; see also 
Christensen 1944: 235; Lee 1993: 17. 
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consequence, was thus largely equivalent to the office’s nature under the 
Sassanians. 


V. Conclusion 


In sum, it is unlikely that the Sassanians tried to emulate their supposed 
Achaemenian forbears by consciously reviving the à0Gvatot — and we 
cannot even be assured that troops referred to as such throughout our 
period were even members of the same institution**. Despite the ‘testi- 
mony’ of several ancient writers, including Procopius, Malalas, Socrates 
(= Theophanes) and Hesychius, there is also little cause to believe that the 
unit was referred to by the Persians as the ‘Immortals’, or even its equivalent 
in Pahlavi, on the basis of the GO0avato1 of the Achaemenian era — or 
whatever such troops were actually called by the Persians. Furthermore, 
nobody has yet adequately explained how the so-called Sassanian “Immor- 
tals’ became cavalry rather than infantry, other than the overly simplistic 
and somewhat tendentious response that the Sassanians immeasurably val- 
ued the former over the latter. In any case, this is something of a red her- 
ring given that the Achaemenians also fielded elite cavalry units””. In addi- 
tion, there is very little, if any, evidential basis for the belief that the elite 
Persian cavalry unit during the Sassanian period was comprised of 10,000 
troops, aside from the rather insecure testimony provided by Socrates 
(= Theophanes). 

The main similarity between Achaemenian and Sassanian Persia, and a point 
of difference compared to the Arsacids, was that they both political entities 
were aggressive military powers emanating from Persia, albeit edging towards 
six centuries apart. With respect to the re-emergence — in literature — of 


54 It is tempting to view such a unit, whatever its name, as a kind of Sassanian ‘impe- 
rial guard’ that was instituted shortly after the deposition of the Arsacids and was main- 
tained until the very end of the dynasty. But dynastic weakness, usurpations and dominant 
aristocratic factionalism of the later fifth century suggest that the kings had no significant 
‘royal army’ at their disposal in this period, perhaps because whatever royal troops there 
were had been annihilated in the military catastrophe that befell Peroz I in A.D. 484. Their 
absence between the eras written about by Socrates and Procopius respectively could 
therefore indicate a lack of continuity regarding the ‘Immortals’ (at least as a large corps), 
or else it could simply be that sources recording their presence have not survived. 

55 See, e.g., Hdt. 7.40.2, 7.41.1, 7.55.3, 8.113.2 (elite cavalry under Xerxes), with Arr. 
An. 3.11.5, 3.16.1 and Diod. 17.59.2 (elite cavalry or ovyyeveic under Darius II). 
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the G0Gvatot, it is possible to argue that some Greek authors of the Late 
Empire and Byzantine period”, keen to cast contemporary struggles in the 
same dramatic light as Hellas’ defeat of Xerxes’ multifarious barbarian 
hordes, as recorded by Herodotus and others, christened what they viewed 
as the flower of the Persian cavalry as à0Gvatot. What this unit was 
called by the Sassanians is a matter of much contention, but will not be 
addressed here>’. While Roman and Byzantine authors of the time con- 
sciously appropriated the symbology and verbal signifiers of the Medi- 
terranean world’s contest against Achaemenian Persia in their accounts of 
more contemporary battles (as seen, for instance, in the case of Julian’s account 
of Persian warfare), there is little reliable evidence that the Sassanians had 


56 Tt is notable that Ammianus, writing in Latin despite his Greek heritage, does not 
do so. 

57 Farrokh (2007: 182) contends that the elite cavalry, at Dara, were called the 
Zhayedan Vlmmortals”1: see also 227 and cf. id. 2005: 6. Christensen (1944: 208), how- 
ever, opts for varthraghnighän khvadhay, supported by Nicolle 1996: 26. Note that 
Christensen holds that varthraghnighan khvadhay was the “le titre” of “le chef" of this 
corps. Yet Chaumont (1973: 153-154) calls the cavalry elite gund-i mädiyän, presumably on 
the basis of Armenian source material; see also Widengren 1956: 162, where gund is 
presumed to mean “regiment”. Gnoli (1981: 276, n. 56) writes that “L’espressione armena 
per il corpo degli Immortali sarebbe gund-n matean o matenik gund-n” , on this, see Hüb- 
schmann 1897: 192, no. 396. Henning (1942: 241) proposes the meaning of “the principal 
battalion”, a view broadly supported by Nyberg 1974: 128-129, who adds that the “centre 
of the army” formed “the lifeguard of the Great King.... (probably = mätiyan i gund)”; 
cf. Frye 1956: 330-331, n. 1 (Armenian gund-n matean = MP mädiyan-razm “the Corps 
of the Immortals”); Maricq 1965, 66ff. and n. 10; Pagliaro 1951: 97ff. It is believed that 
gund-sälär was the Sassanian term for “general”; see Christensen 1944: 210 and Shah- 
bazi 1985: 498. Some, e.g., Nicolle (1996: 26), contend that the cavalry elite known to 
Mediterranean historians as the ‘Immortals’ was really called the Pushtighbansalar; see 
also Chaumont 1973: 153-154 (“pushtigban”), Wilcox 1986: 33 (“Pushtighban”). Yet 
some hold that this was merely the “commander of the royal guards", and not a specific 
unit name, as per Shahbazi 1985: 498, from Christensen 1944: 210; cf. Farrokh 2005: 6. 
Furthermore, we know, from the Arab historian al-Dinawart (al-Akhbar al-tivval 107), of a 
man (Jälinüs) described as “the commander of the troops who seek death” (ra’ts al-jund 
al-mustamitah), or gyän-abespärän in Pahlavi, which Bosworth (1999: 384, n. 953) 
translates as “those who sacrifice their lives". Their commander (written Jilinüs) is also 
mentioned by al-Tabari at 1.1047-1048, though in a different context. It is uncertain whether 
this was genuine ‘guard’ unit, or was composed of foreigners; see Christensen 1944: 208, 
with Nicolle 1996: 26: “one of their leaders [was] apparently... Greek”, supported by 
Huart 1972: 150, although Bosworth (1999: 384, n. 953) plausibly speculates that he had 
“adopted a Christian name”. All these groups, if indeed groups they were, could have 
generally fallen under what the Persians referred to as the asvärän, as Christensen (1944: 
207) points out. 
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the same kind of relationship with the military formations of Persia’s 
distant past. That the Sassanians consciously emulated their Achaemenian 
predecessors by reviving of the ‘Immortals’, a unit not found in any 
genuine historical circumstance after the defeat of the Persian general 
Mardonius’ forces at the battle of Plataea in 479 B.C.°®, is simply not 
borne out by this study. 

Moreover, there is nothing here to refute Daryaee’s controversial belief, 
introduced at the beginning of this article, that the Sassanians — despite 
the views of their Greco-Roman contemporaries — were oblivious to many 
general aspects, and certainly the specifics, of Persia’s Achaemenian past. 
At the very least, perhaps this inquiry might be regarded as further cause 
to ensure that Sassanian Persia and its institutions are studied away from 
the tempting and comfortable shadow of Achaemenian Persia. All this is 
not to say, of course, that there was not an elite Sassanian cavalry unit, for 
there is clearly evidence to suggest the existence of at least one such body. 
If the elite Sassanian cavalrymen were indeed called ‘Immortals’ by some 
of their contemporaries, it was possibly little more than a nickname 
assigned to them by their enemies, conscious of previous struggles between 
East and West. On the basis of the discussion presented herein, it does not 
seem to be derived from any official Persian unit title, though it is clearly 
important to acknowledge our reliance on non-Sassanian sources for what 
we know about Sassanian military institutions and capabilities. 
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Abstract: From the 6th century AD onward, the Sasanian Empire tried to build 
up its military strength and defense system by dividing the country into four Kusts 
or quarters and erected fortifications and fortified walls in each Kust. One of these 
defensive walls was erected in the northern Kust in order to defend the borders of 
the empire against northern nomads. Perhaps the most important defensive walls 
of the empire in the northern quarter were in the passes of the northern Caucasus, 
especially at Darband. These fortifications were heavily damaged in the course of 
Sasanian-Byzantine wars (AD 603-628), which lead to the defeat of the Sasanian 
Empire. This was the advent of the disintegration of the Sasanian dynasty, which 
was later completed by Arab Muslim raids. The study of the archaeological, 
numismatic and literary evidence reveals that from this time (AD 623) onward, 
the Sasanians lost their control over the northern quarter and only practiced their 
weak domination over western and southern parts of the empire. The situation was 
like this until the downfall of the Sasanian dynasty through Arab Muslims and 
their penetration into Adurbadagan (AD 643). 


Keywords: Adurbadagan; defensive system; northern quarter; Sasanians. 


Introduction 


One of the most interesting topics in Sasanian studies, which has attracted 
the attention of scholars in the last two decades, is the historical and admin- 
istrative circumstances of Iranian provinces during the late Sasanian and 
early Islamic periods. This issue has been under investigation about Fars, 
Iraq, Khüzistän and Sistän provinces and even now the investigations are 
still underway (cf. e.g. Bosworth 1968; Morony 1982; Gyselen 2000; 


! The author wishes to thank Dr. Rika Gyselen and Dr. Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis for their 
helpful comments and suggestions on earlier drafts of this article. Any shortcomings, of 
course, are my own. 
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Daryaee 2002; Robinson 2004). Despite the importance of Azerbaijan for 
the Sasanians, and especially the end of that period, the disintegration of 
Sasanian hegemony over that area has not been thoroughly studied and 
many issues have still remained unsolved”. V. Minorsky’s well-known 
study on the Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene during the 
reign of Emperor Khusrow II (AD 590-628) is still of great importance 
(Minorsky 1944). However, with regard to Azerbaijan after the death of 
Khusrow, which is known as a period of chaos, not much study has been 
carried out. In our study of the area, we do not expect the same number of 
sources available as, for example, a study of Fars and Iraq. However, an 
analysis of present sources and the process of events demonstrate that the 
disintegration of Sasanian rule in this province had already begun with the 
defeat of Sasanian forces by the Byzantine army of Emperor Heraclius 
(AD 610-641) in AD 627 and the death of Khusrow II in AD 628. After 
that, the province was no longer within the power of the Sasanians. In other 
words, the fall of the Sasanian army in Azerbaijan happened before the fall 
of Iraq and Fars. It seems that the collapse of Sasanian rule in Azerbaijan 
contributed considerably to their defeat in Iraq and other provinces. With 
the loss of the province of Azerbaijan, which was considered as the centre 
of warriors by the Sasanians from the beginning of their history 
(cf. Ghodrat-Dizaji 2007: 88), and the site of the most important fire 
temple, the Sasanians were deprived of one of their military and spiritual 
capabilities. 


The Sasanian System of Defense in Northern Iran 


Modern authors have shown that Sasanians erected walls and moats 
along their borders, especially in Mesopotamia, the Caucasus and in the 
north-east, and they settled colonies in those regions to defend Eränsahr 
(Land of the Iranians) (cf. Kramers 1933-37: 613-618; Frye 1977: 7-8; 
Harmatta 1996: 80; Mahamedi 2004: 146). It is stated that a quadriparti- 
tion of the Sasanian Empire was part of Khusrow I’s (AD 531-579) reforms 
to defend Iranian borders. As we know, Sasanians at that time transformed 
old divisions of the Empire into provinces and divided the Empire into four 


? The administrative conditions of the province have been studied recently by the 
author; cf. Ghodrat-Dizaji 2007, 2010. 
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quarters or sides (kust in Pahlavi). They then appointed a general (spahbed 
in Pahlavi) at the head of each kust. These four quarters were called: 
xwaräsän (East), xwararan (West), nemröz (South), and abaxtar (North). 
Each of the kusts included provinces which were governed by a marzbän 
(border guard) whose headquarter was at the centre of the province (Gyselen 
2001: 14, 35-45; Baladhuri 1968: 325-326). According to Islamic literary 
sources, the northern quarter or kust came into existence by the integration 
of several provinces in Iran and the Caucasus (Azerbaijan, Gilan, Albania 
...) in the sixth century AD, and was named after Adurbadagan/Azerbaijan, 
its most important province?. However, there are some disparities between 
literary and epigraphical sources about the provinces of this kust. While 
literary sources locate provinces such as Armenia, Georgia, Gilan and 
Tabaristan in the northern quarter, most recent studies in Sasanian seals 
have shown that Armenia, Sahr-i Mügän (on the western shore of the Caspian 
Sea), and Baza (Balasakan?) were not part of this northern quarter (cf. Gyselen 
2009: 291-292). 

The Sasanians penetrated into the Caucasus from earlier times and 
erected fortifications there in order to defend the borders of the empire 
against northern nomads. They also settled there tribes and their subjects, 
mainly from the southern Caspian region (Nóldeke 1879: 157; Kramers 
1935-37: 613-614; Christensen 1944: 369; Alltheim & Stiehl: 1954: 138- 
139)*. Perhaps the most important defensive walls of the empire in the 
northern quarter were in the passes of the northern Caucasus, especially in 
Darband. The city and the fortifications of Darband which were built by 
the Sasanians in the 5" and 6" centuries AD, were part of the northern 
limes of the Sasanian Empire, which were extended along the western 
coast of the Caspian Sea (Baladhuri 1968: 194-195; Huff 1981: 132-133). 
The fortifications consisted of two parallel walls that formed a barrier from 
the seashore up to the mountain, and the town was built between these two 
walls (cf. Kettenhofen 1996: 13-19; Powell 2008: 36-41). The ancient city 
of Darband and its defense structures have been crucial for the control of 


3 The title of Adurbadagan dmadrgar is attested on the inscriptions of Darband; 
cf. Christensen 1944: 123; for details cf. Ghodrat-Dizaji 2010. 

* According to Kramers (1935-37: 618), the term for the Sasanian military colonists, 
corrupted in Arabic texts, derives from Pahlavi origin, ni$dstak. It may be added that the 
term nifastangah was used in new Persian (e.g. in Firdovvsi 1970: 96) when referring to 
the residence of kings and nobles of the Sasanian period. 
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the north-south passage on the west side of the Caspian Sea for the Sasan- 
ians against the invasion by the nomadic peoples, especially Khazars 
(cf. Frye 1977: 11-12)°. One of the most important duties of the spähbed 
of the North and his forces was to guard these fortifications against the raids 
of the Khazars into Sasanian domain (Nöldeke 1879: 155 n. 2; Christensen 
1944: 369-370; Altheim & Stiehl 1954: 138). We can imagine that resistance 
against invasions of Barbarians would have been of utmost importance for 
the Sasanians. Hence, they took this into consideration and invested heavily 
in protecting the Caucasus and Darband fortifications. In addition, the 
maintenance and repair of the Darband fortifications were of great impor- 
tance to both the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires. Payment for high main- 
tenance costs of these fortifications was often included as a term in different 
peace treaties between Khusrow I and the Byzantines (Marquart 1901: 
94-118; Christensen 1944: 238-239, 281, 373; Mahamedi 2004: 15). Kavad 
I (AD 488-496, 499-531) and Khusrow I had especially taken vast measures 
against such raids in the Caucasus. It was only when Khusrow II's army 
was defeated by the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius that the Khazars were 
able to move southwards to Darband and raid provinces of northern Iran. 


Byzantine Wars and the Destruction of Sasanian Domination in the 
North 


After a cordial relationship between the Sasanians and the Byzantines 
(AD 590-603), twenty five years of war between two empires began and 
"the last Great War of antiquity" (Howard-Johnston 1999: xxii) (AD 603- 
628) started. This marks the greatest turning point in the history of the two 
empires. It was during this war that Khusrow II engulfed Iran into one of 
the most devastating warfare in her history (on the course of events cf. 
Rawlinson 1876: 510-520; Minorsky 1944: 248-251; Greatrex & Lieu 
2002: 198-228; Dignas & Winter 2007: 44-49). In AD 622, during the last 
phases of war, Heraclius initiated a series of annual campaigns against the 
Sasanians, which very soon resulted in a reversal of fortune in favour of 


5 A joint team of British and Iranian archaeologists have excavated at the Great Walls 
on the Eastern side of the Caspian Sea. Extending from the Caspian Sea eastward, the 
mud-brick wall was erected perhaps to secure the empire against the threat posed by the 
Hephtalites. For the most recent surveys on the subject cf. Omrani Rekavandi er al. 2008: 
151-178. 
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Byzantines. In that year, Heraclius sailed into the Black Sea and defeated 
the Sasanian forces under Shahrvaraz in Armenia. It was Byzantine’s 
first defeat of the Persians (Treadgold 1997: 294). As the evidence 
shows, the successful campaigns of Heraclius extended from the Caucasus 
and Armenia to Azerbaijan and Media (cf. e.g. Treadgold 1997: 295). 
As a result of this campaign, not only was the Sasanian army defeated 
by Byzantine forces, but Byzantine allies, i.e. the Khazars, destroyed 
defensive fortifications and the Sasanian army in Darband. They accom- 
panied Heraclius’ army and conquered provinces of northern kust, such 
as Georgia, Albania, and Azerbaijan which were the residence of Sasanian 
marzbans and armies (Theophanes Confessor 2006: 446-447; Marquart 
1901: 107). After the defeat of the Sasanian army in ca. AD 627 by 
Heraclius, Darband’s unguarded fortifications were attacked by the 
Khazars, but were checked temporarily by Shahrvaraz. He was a general 
of Khusrow II, who at this time guarded the Byzantine frontier against 
an invasion by Heraclius (Patkanian 1866: 219; Marquart 1901: 107). 
Almost in all subsequent wars of Heraclius with Khusrow, the Khazars 
took sides with the Byzantines, and even for a long period after with- 
drawal of Heraclius’ army, the provinces of Armenia, Georgia and Albania 
were raided by the Khazars, although those provinces had gained their 
independence from the Sasanians?. Former marzbäns of the Sasanians 
facing attacks were either defeated or withdrawn. For instance, the Khazars 
defeated the Sasanian army of ten thousand around Lake Sevan and 
plundered their possessions (Riza 2001: 373, 375). In any case, Sasanian 
territories in the Caucasus, which fell to the Khazars during Heraclius’ 
expedition, were never reconquered by the Sasanians. According to the 
Islamic sources, when the first Arab tribes raided the Caucasus in AD 
643 / AH 22, Darband was still under Khazar's rule (Baladhuri 1916: 
324-325; 1968: 343; Kettenhofen 1996: 16). 

Heraclius himself entered Azerbaijan, the most important province of 
northern kust via Persarmenia in AD 623 and defeated and scattered Khusrow’s 
army (cf. Greatrex & Lieu 2002: 200 ff., with sources). Then in the course 
of his campaigns, he captured and destroyed cities like Ganzag and Shiz 


6 Armenia and Georgia in the campaign of Heraclius had joined him; cf. Marquart 
1901: 219; on the Khazar’s attacks cf. also Rawlinson 1876: 643; Minorsky 1958: 20; 
Kettenhofen 1996: 16 with further references. 
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(Thebarmais) and destroyed the rich temple of Adur Gushnasp’. Every- 
where he set fire on cities and villages and deported thousands of people. 
After a while, Heraclius tried to avoid Khusrow and his army, and pene- 
trated into Iran through a series of plains, probably those along the course 
and around the mouth of the Araxes/Aras River. Military expeditions of 
Heraclius to Azerbaijan continued until AD 626, and then again from 627 
to 628, the accession year of Kavad II. The new ruler made a hasty peace 
with Heraclius. As a result of this the Persians were to give up the Byzantine 
territories of Armenia and the western part of Mesopotamia in the same 
year and Syria, Palestine and Egypt in the following year (Rawlinson 
1876: 512-513; cf. also Minorsky 1944: 248, 250; Dignas & Winter 2007: 
47, 148). 

It seems that demolishing the fire temple of Shiz, which was regarded as 
the most important religious centre of the Sasanians, had a negative effect on 
Iranian resistance, as after that we do not see any resistance against Byzantium 
there. In fact, the Sasanians lost their control over Azerbaijan at that time and 
could never regain it, due to the fact that the authority of the Sasanians had 
suffered as a result of this defeat. The real decline of the Sasanians started 
from this time and continued until its full disintegration. It seems that with 
an intense union between state and religion in this period, the destruction of 
the religious capital of the Sasanians must have affected the decline of the 
Empire. This was simultaneous with the destruction of the temple. 


Archaeological evidence 


Archaeological evidence from the site of the sanctuary in Takht-i 
Sulaiman (ancient Shiz)? confirms the historical sources regarding the fall 
of Sasanian rule in Azerbaijan. According to V. Minorsky’s study and 
discovered clay sealings from Takht-i Sulaiman, this place was the location 
of Adur Gusnasp sanctuary, the most important religious fire of the 


7 This is confirmed by various sources and studies, cf. e.g. Theophanes Confessor 
2006: 439-440; Sebeos 1999: 81; Rawlinson 1876: 510, 512; Minorsky 1944: 248-249; 
Schippmann 1971: 316; Farahvashi 1971: 477-478; Naumann 1977: 69; Treadgold 1997: 
295. 

8 It has been proved that ancient Shiz is in fact today’s Takht-i Sulaiman located in 
north-western of Takab and the site of Adur Gushnasp sanctuary (cf. e.g. Naumann 1977: 
69-71; Boyce 1992: 8-9). However, some researchers still do not consider a fixed place 
for Shiz, cf. e.g. Frendo 2000: 29. 
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Sasanians before being captured and demolished by Emperor Heraclius’s 
troops in AD 623 (Minorsky 1944: 250, 254-257; Naumann 1977: 69-71; 
cf. also Bivar 1969: 18, 113; Frye 1973: 49, 60-63). The construction 
techniques of Takht-i Sulaiman are similar to those of fortifications of 
Darband and these can be traced back to the 5th and/or 6" centuries but not 
later. These fortifications could only have been erected by a powerful 
central government, i.e. the Sasanians (Naumann 1977: 69; Huff 1981: 
133). The present day structures of Takht-i Sulaiman, like those of Darband, 
were considered to be fortifications to defend against military attacks, 
although their structures may look simple (Naumann 1961: 52). The exca- 
vations show that although after the devastation of the site during the cam- 
paign of Heraclius, the sacred fire seems to have been re-installed and 
burnt here until early Islamic times (Huff 2008: 1 with reference), no other 
important construction was built on this site. Archaeological remains reveal 
only residential areas of less importance at the end of the Sasanian or early 
Islamic periods (Naumann 1977: 69, 72)”. Also, Sasanian clay bullae, 
found at Takht-i Sulaiman, all belong to the period before the attack by 
Heraclius and must be dated to between 528 and 624 (Gyselen 2008: 15). 
They are good evidence confirming the date of the architectural construc- 
tions, which is again supported by other evidence (Naumann 1976: 23). In 
addition, almost all of the coins found there date to Perüz (AD 459-484), 
Kavad I, Khusrow I and Khusrow II (Naumann 1977: 68), indicating an 
approximate date for the architectural periods of the site. 


Numismatic Evidence 


The effect of the defeat by Heraclius and the destruction of the Shiz fire 
temple can be seen on later coins of Khusrow II (Altheim & Stiehl 1954: 
143; Göbl 1983: 330-331; Malek 2002: 30, 33, 35). Coins of Khusrow 
show that until the end of his rule Iranian provinces acknowledged him. 
The mint signature AT (on many coins difficult to differentiate from ST) 
appears on most of his coins and most probably represents Adurbadagan 
(Malek 1993a: 82; 1993b: 241). However, coins of Sasanian rulers after 


? Excavations at the large mound of Haftvan Tepe, situated on the west of Lake Urmia, 
show that in the first half of the Sasanian period the top of citadel was used as a cemetery. 
However, no Islamic finds exist there. It seems probable that the whole cemetery dates to 
late Sasanian period but not any later; cf. esp. Burney 1969: 178; 1970: 171. 
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him (especially between Büran and Yazdgird III), show that they were not 
ruling over all of Iran. In some cases, two or three of them were ruling 
contemporaneously in provinces such as Iraq, Khüzistän and Fars, but not 
in Azerbaijan, of course. In the meantime, Queen Bürän (AD 629-630) was 
apparently acknowledged in many provinces (Fars, Khüzistän, Media and 
Khurasan), since throughout the empire various mints struck coins in her 
name, but not in all parts of Iran'®. There is no evidence of Bürän coins 
minted in Azerbaijan (AT), although according to sources, she is supposed 
to have put Farrukh Hurmuzd, a general of Ädurbädagän, in the service of 
the government (Sebeos 1999: 89). According to numismatic evidence and 
Islamic sources, the short period of Queen Azarmidukht's reign (AD 631) 
was not acknowledged in all provinces (cf. Daryaee 2004: 64)!!. Numis- 
matic evidence shows that Hurmuzd V, whose coins were minted in Stakhr 
(ST) and Arrajan (NYHC) (Göbl 1971: 81), reigned simultaneously with 
Azarmidukht for more than a year (Mochiri 1972: 11-16; 1977: 209-212). 
According to the same sources, one Khusrow was ruling in Fars after 
Azarmidukht, while another Khusrow was probably ruling in Khüzistän 
(Tyler-Smith 2000: 138-140; Daryaee 2004: 64; Pourshariati 2008: 221- 
222). This shows the weakness of the central government which was never 
able to rule areas neighboring Iraq, the headquarters of the government. In 
the meantime, there is no reference to Azerbaijan in other sources. What 
we know about Yazdgird III (AD 632-651) is that although there are some 
coins minted in the provinces, none of these mints were active simultane- 
ously!*, These mints were only active and producing coins only when the 
king was around. In the earlier part of Yazdgird’s reign, only Fars, Khüzistän 
and Sistän were striking coins in his name. Fars and Khüzistän stopped 
striking coins from AD 636 onwards, and Kirman and Sistan continued 
minting coins just from AD 642 (Rawlinson 1876: 578; Daryaee 2004: 
67-68, 73). A study of coins dating to the period after Khusrow II shows 
that Azerbaijan was outside Sasanian control. 


10 Bürän’s coinage include: AM, APL, ART, AW, GW, HL, KL, LD, MY, SK, ST, 
WLC, WYHC, AMWY;; cf. Malek & Curtis 1998: 113-129, Daryaee 1999: 1-6. 

1: Azarmidukht's coinage is known from two mints: ShY and WYHC; cf. Mochiri 
1972: 11-16; 1977: 209-212. 

12 Yazdgird’s coinage include: ART, AW, BBA, BN, BYSh, DA, GLM, MY, NAL, 
NY, PIY, LAM, LYW, ShY, SK, ST, WYHC; cf. Mochiri 1977: 209-212; Tyler-Smith 
2000: 135-170. 
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Literary Evidence 


Coins, which can be used as correct and complementary sources for regions 
such as Fars, apparently do not give much information about northern kust. 
This is especially difficult as not all Sasanian mints are identified with 
certainty. 

According to literary sources, some Sasanian kings made a pilgrimage 
on foot to Shiz after their coronation (Ibn Khurdadhbih 1967: 97; Mas‘üdı 
1894: 95). It is interesting to know that in these sources, the kings who 
visited the place all belonged to the period before Khusrow’s defeat, e.g. 
Bahram V (AD 420-438), Khusrow I, and Khusrow II (Firdowsi 1968: 
393; 1970: 82; 1971: 135-136). No Sasanian king has gone to Shiz or 
Azerbaijan for pilgrimage or other reasons since then. The Sasanian who 
were involved in internal conflicts at this time, did not have an opportunity 
to deal with northern areas. The illegal aspects of the reign of Kavad II 
(AD 628) and Ardashir III (AD 628-629) and the collapse of imperial 
administration are confirmed by literary sources, such as Tha‘alibi and 
Firdowsi (Tha'alibr 1989: 463; Firdowsi 1971: 280; cf. also Rawlinson 
1876: 544). In fact both Armenia and Azerbaijan had fallen after Khusrow’s 
defeat at the hands of local authorities. In Azerbaijan, for instance, there 
were Farrukh Hurmuzd and his sons, especially Rustam (Sebeos 1999: 92). 
This situation continues up to the Arab Muslim conquests. 

Raids by the Khazars from the north and Arabs from the south after the 
withdrawal of the Byzantine army are clear evidence of the disintegration 
of the Sasanian defensive system and loss of control in the northern prov- 
inces. In Azerbaijan resistance against Arabs was local, similar to resist- 
ance against the Khazars in the Caucasus. The resisting forces had their 
own innovative way of fighting the Arabs, but after a while they had to 
compromise with them. In Azerbaijan, the destruction of the Sasanian 
forces by Byzantium is one of the main reasons for the quick penetration 
of Arabs into the area. A brief discussion of the conquest of the area makes 
this clear. Nevertheless, local revolts and repeated conquest of cities in the 
province, prevents us from determining the exact date of the final con- 
quests of the region by the Arabs. Islamic sources give us much information, 
but they are not exact regarding the conquest of Azerbaijan. However, it is 
quite clear that the conquest of the province occurred during the caliphate 
of “Umar b. al-Khattäb, between the years AH 18-22. According to Arabic 
sources, at that time, Ardabil was the centre of Azerbaijan and the residence 
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of the marzbän of the province (Baladhuri 1968: 325-326; Muqaddasi 
1984: 377). The name of the marzban is not mentioned in the sources, but 
we know that the spähbeds of the area in the late Sasanian period were of the 
Farrukh Hurmuzd family. His sons, Rustam and Farrukhzad were generals 
in the Sasanian army fighting the Arab Muslims. Two sons of Farrukhzad, 
Esfandyar and Bahram, fought against the Arabs in their attacks on Azerbaijan 
under the leadership of Bukayr b. ‘Abdallah and ‘Utba b. Fargad, but they 
were both defeated (Marquart 1901: 112-113). According to historical 
sources, Farrukhzad accompanied Yazdgird III when the latter withdrew to 
eastern Iran and then he returned to Azerbaijan, but was defeated by the 
Arabs and was sent to Medina (Tha'alibr 1989: 437; Ibn Balkhi 1984: 111; 
Hamza al-Isfahani 1989: 59-60; Marquart 1901: 113). 

Baladhuri writes that the first conqueror of Azerbaijan was Hudhayfa 
b. Yaman who arrived in Ardabil and made a peace treaty with the marzbdn. 
According to the terms of the treaty, the people of Azerbaijan were not 
killed, their fire temple was not destroyed, and the people of Shiz were 
allowed to keep their fire temple. After him, “Utba b. Farqad al-Sulami 
went from Shahrizür to Urmia and put pressure on the inhabitants. In AH 
22/AD 643, the Müqhan region and some parts of the lower shore of the 
Aras River fell through Saraqa b. Bukair (Balädhuri 1968: 325; 
Zarrinkoob 1975: 20). Later, ‘Umar dispatched parts of his army to the 
province to reconquer the region (Baladhuri 1968: 326 ff.). Although 
from this time onward, Azerbaijan was changed into a military base and 
used for attacks against areas such as Gilan and the Caucasus, after a 
while the Arabs invaded the northern Caucasus and later Anatolia. As a 
result, Azerbaijan, which was regarded the most important Iranian province 
after Asüristän and Fars, and served as a military and religious base in 
the Sasanian period, lost its importance and became one of the remote 
areas of Iran during the Caliphate period, far from any political centers 
and commercial routes. 


Conclusion 


The defeat of the Sasanian army and capturing of provinces of the northern 
quarter by the Byzantine army (AD 622/623) was a turning point in the 
history of the Sasanian Empire. After the defeat, the Sasanians first lost 
control over the northern provinces and after a while other parts of the 
country like Iraq, Khüzistan and Fars were dominated by Arab Muslims. 
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This fact shows that we should refer to this date as the final countdown for 
the downfall of the Sasanian dynasty. If the Sasanians after that time con- 
tinued to rule in Ctesiphon for a time, it was merely an interlude between 
the Byzantine military campaigns and the Arab Muslim conquest. The fact 
that Muslims conquered Azerbaijan with the least number of casualties 
indicates that the Sasanian defense system had been quite weak in this 
province and probably in other provinces as well. 
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HIDDEN IN PLAIN SIGHT - THE HEBREW INSCRIPTION 
ON ARDASHIR TS ROCK RELIEF AT NAQSH-I RUSTAM 


BY 


Bruno OVERLAET 
(Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels / Ghent University) 


Abstract: The relief of Ardashir I at Naqsh-i Rustam is the first Sasanian inves- 
titure scene with the two protagonists on horseback. They are identified by a 
prominent trilingual inscription on the horses as Ardashir I and Ahura Mazda. A 
Hebrew inscription remained unobserved since the 19th century, however. It is 
chiselled on the folds of Ahura Mazda’s tunic. 


Keywords: Sasanian, Ardashir I, rock reliefs, Naqsh-i Rustam, Ahura Mazda. 


The investiture scene of Ardashir I receiving a beribboned ring from 
Ahura Mazda is one of the most familiar images in any publication on the 
Sasanian dynasty. It measures 6.75 by 4.28 m. and it is the first Sasanian 
investiture scene on horseback. Its design was largely followed by Ardashir’s 
successors Shapur I (Naqsh-i Radjab IV; Bishapur I) and Bahram I 
(Bishapur V; usurped by Narseh) (on the design see Thompson 2008: 309- 
315). Trilingual inscriptions are prominently placed on the breast of the 
horses and identify the protagonists as Ardashir I (on the left) and Ahura 
Mazda (on the right). Behind Ardashir is a page holding a fly whisk. Ardashir’s 
horse treads on the defeated Parthian king while Ahura Mazda’s horse 
treads on Ahriman, this evil creature wears a diadem of entwined serpents 
and has feet in the shape of snakes. The relief was mentioned and illustrated 
by many early travellers and explorers passing through Naqsh-i Rustam 
and Persepolis and has been commented on by archaeologists and art his- 
torians (Sarre & Herzfeld 1910: 67-71, fig. 24-26, Pl. V; Hinz 1969: 126-134, 
Pl. 60-68; Schmidt 1970: 125, Pl. 81-82). It made the present rediscovery 
all the more surprising, particularly since Islamic Kufi and Thuluth graffiti 
on the same relief had been the subject of a specialised study and one of 
these is on the lower seam of Ahura Mazda’s tunic, close to the inscription 
to be discussed here (Gropp & Nadjmabadi 1970: 228-229, Taf. 109: 2-3; 
Blair 1991: 36-37). 
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The Hebrew inscription was noticed during a digitization project by the 
Royal Museums of Art and History, Brussels, and Ghent University in col- 
laboration with the Iran Heritage Foundation. The goal of the project is the 
digitization of photographic archives on the Iranian rock reliefs. Damage, 
either wilfully or by natural causes, repairs with cement or concrete, 
changes to the environment to accommodate tourism; all these elements 
have over the years contributed to the loss of the original setting of the 
reliefs and the loss of details on the sculptures themselves. It goes beyond 
saying that the interpretation and understanding of these monuments 
becomes thus all the more difficult. Photographic archives are becoming 
an ever more important source of information for anyone studying the 
reliefs. A digitization project was started by the Royal Museums of Art and 
History, Brussels and Ghent University to safeguard this kind of documen- 
tation. The first archive that was digitized was that of the late Louis Vanden 
Berghe who toured Iran in the 1970’s to systematically photograph all the 
Iranian reliefs. Many of his photographs were used in his scientific studies 
and an exhibition with photographs of the Iranian reliefs was presented in 
Brussels (Vanden Berghe & Smekens 1983), Munich (1984) and Graz 
(Vanden Berghe 1985). Another important archive is that of Georgina 
Herrmann who focused on the reliefs of the Sasanian dynasty and set out 
to produce mosaic type photographs that served as the base for detailed 
drawings. She started publishing an extensive documentation on individual 
reliefs in the series “Iranische Denkmäler”. These included descriptions and 
comments, large scale photographs and superb drawings (Herrmann, G., & 
Howell, R., 1977; 1980; 1981; Herrmann, G., Mackenzie D.N. & Howell, R., 
1983; Herrmann, G., Mackenzie D.N. & Howell Caldecott, R., 1989). Her 
publications remain a primary source when studying Sasanian reliefs. She 
kindly agreed to open up her photographic archive to include it in the pre- 
sent project. Its digitization, made possible by a scientific grant from the 
Iran Heritage Foundation, is in progress. The ultimate goal of the project 
is to build a database that is made widely accessible for research. 

The inscription that is presented here in photograph for the first time, was 
discovered while working with one of the mosaic photographs made by Geor- 
gina Herrmann in 1977. It is written obliquely on one of the folds of Ahura 
Mazda’s tunic. Although much smaller in size than the inscriptions on the breast 
of the horses, it would have been easy to read when standing on the ledge in 
front of the relief as it is approximately at shoulder height (see Pl. 2). The text 
is written in nicely shaped signs but still defies a coherent decipherment. 
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The only author who discussed this inscription was A.D. Mordtmann in 
his posthumously published paper on Sasanian numismatics. He was not 
aware of the different location of the Hebrew inscription, however, and 
simply stated that the inscription on the horse of Ahura Mazda was in four 
languages, “Old and New Pehlevi, Greek and Hebrew”, whereas that on 
Ardashir’s horse was in three languages (1880: 14-15): 


Mordtmann, die Münzen der Sassaniden. 


III. Ardeschir I und sein Sohn Schapur T. 15 


Die Inschriften auf dem Pferde des Hormuzd sind kürzer, 
aber in vier Sprachen, älteres und neueres Pehlevi, griechisch und 
hebräisch. Der griechische Text lautet: 


TOvTO TO IIPOCAIION 410C OEOY 


Der hebrüische oder aramäische Text hat noch in einer 
zweiten Zeile das Wort nsw „Jahr“; augenscheinlich muss sie also 
auch eine Zahl enthalten oder wenigstens früher enthalten haben; 
aber meines Wissens hat sich kein einziger Entzifferer mit dieser 
Inschrift befasst. Sie scheint mir ebenfalls eine Uebersetzung des 
Originaltextes zu sein. Das erste Wort, welches das Pehleviwort 
sone „Bildniss* wiedergeben soll, ist verstümmelt; dann folgen 
die beiden Wörter Nan 2% „der grosse Herr"; das folgende soll 
wohl den Namen Hormuzd wiedergeben, jedoch ist es schwer 
dieses im einzelnen nachzuweisen. Nun aber bleiben noch zwischen 
diesem Namen und dem Worte m:w mehrere Buchstaben, welche 
nebst dem zuletzt erwähnten Worte nz: nicht im Originaltext 
vorhanden sind, und welche vermuthlich das Datum anzeigen. 
Unter dieser Voraussetzung möchte ich on für pn 500, und & m 
für 40 nehmen, also 540 — 228 nach Ch. G. als Datum wo das 
Denkmal ausgeführt wurde. Ob aber diese Deutung richtig ist 
oder ganz verfehlt, dürfte erst dann mit Sicherheit zu ermitteln 
Sein, wenn wir eine genaue Abschrift dieser Inschrift haben. 


The sources for the early studies of the inscriptions were drawings made 
by travellers and explorers, but in this case Mordtmann did not mention his 
specific source. The inaccuracies in the copies of the inscriptions on NRu 
I and the confusion about their location were a recurrent problem until the 
end of the 19th century. Silvestre de Sacy mentioned that the inscriptions 
were according to some on the breast of the horse, while others stated that 
they were on the garments of the horseman, obviously a reference to the 
Hebrew inscription (de Sacy 1743: 29, 65 — note that he identified Ahura 
Mazda at the time as a Parthian king). It remained unclear to researchers 
that the Hebrew inscription was not placed together with the trilingual one. 
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The first accurate drawings and copies of the text were made by Eugene 
Flandin and Pascal Coste but they only copied the trilingual inscriptions on 
the breast of the horses (Flandin & Coste 1843-54: Vol. IV, Pl. 181ter & 
182) and did not mention the Hebrew inscription. Once photography 
became available and philologists had more reliable sources at their dis- 
posal than the early explorer’s sketchy drawings, the trilingual inscriptions 
were fully studied but the Hebrew inscription was simply forgotten about. 

Possibly, the inscription will have to be interpreted in relation to the 
identifications on the horses. On Ardashir’s horse the inscription, written 
in Parthian, Middle Persian and Greek, reads “This is the image of his 
Zoroastrian Majesty Ardashir, King of Kings from Iran, whose appearance 
derives from the gods, the son of his majesty, King Papak” (Back 1978: 
281; on the translation of ke Cihr az yazdän as “whose appearance derives 
from the gods”, see Panaino 2007 and Gyselen 2009: 6-7, 14-15). On the 
opposite horse, the trilingual inscription reads “This is the image of the 
God Ahura Mazda” (in the Greek version “Zeus”) (Back 1978: 282). This 
second inscription is surprisingly short and lacks the protocol of Ardashir’s 
titulature. The reason might be that depicting Ahura Mazda and labelling 
him as such was a novelty and a protocol or extended titulature was simply 
lacking. It has recently also been suggested that it may have been a later 
addition, possibly from the time of Shapur I, but this is only speculation 
(Canape 2010: 576). One has to await the translation of the text, however, 
to know whether the Hebrew inscription has any bearing on Ahura Mazda. 
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Pl. 1. View of the reliefs of Ardashir I and Bahram II at Naqsh-i Rustam 
(photo G. Herrmann 1977). 
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Pl. 2. Documenting the relief of Ardashir I at Naqsh-i Rustam (photo G. Herrmann 1977). 
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Pl. 3. Drawing of the relief of Ardashir I at Naqsh-i Rustam (Drawing Rosalind Howell Caldecott, courtesy G. Herrmann). 
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Pl. 5. The relief of Ardashir I at Naqsh-i Rustam: the inscription on the tunic 


of Ahura Mazda (photo kindly provided by Ali Asadi). 


